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cost-cutting 
plan at NELP 

• bv David Jobbins 
An alternative cost-cutting plan 
fnr North East London Polytechnic 
which avoids ' enforced redundan- 
cies and retfllnB the broad spectrum 
of courses offered has been pm 

fdiivui'd. 

The proposals have been drawn 
up bv the polytechnic's academic 
board in response to the develop- 
incur plan formulated by a gover- 
nors' working party which calls for 
the closure of two faculties and a 
number of lending departments 
including applied economics, socio- 
logy, ninths and humanities. 

Tlie development plan, approved 
bv the governors’ policy and 
resources committee by only seven 
votes to six, is to bo voted on by 
the governors today. 

Next week the joint education 
committee representing Barking, 
Newham and Waltham Forest 
boroughs, is to meet to make its 
final decision on the polytechnic's 
budget. The committee is likely 
to require a cut in the order of 
£3.6 million. 

Opposition to the development 
plan has come front two . stand- 
points. Campus unions are ‘deeply 
concerned at ilia implications for 
-jobs. They have also joined In the 
gcnerul chorus of opposition from 
-educationists to proposals to close 
sociology, economics, maths nhfl 
many humanities courses. - ■* 

. The .closure of die department 
is top of - the agenda at today’s 
meeting of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society- 

select committee investigatltin Into 
financing of higher education 
courses did not have the oppor- 
tunity. to meet union representa- 
.tires. . . . ' . 

Tlie academic board plan suggests 
a wide . trehga of troys bf cuttiiig 
spending;- by. E2.3n» which .(frith 
savings- already 'made approxim- 
ately meets . the demands being 
made ‘by the local authorities.' . 
The principal points are -v ■■ ■ ■ > . 
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over funding of nurseries 


by Ngaio'Crequfer 
Vice-chancellors have raised with 
the University Grants Committee the 
first flaw in the new arrangements 
for student union financing ; 
whether they will need to prevent 
students from spending money on 
tin r aeries. 

From the academic year begin- 
ning 1981-2 student unions will be 
timiuced from UGC recurrent grants 
rut her lit an indirectly by locul 
authorities. Unions will be regarded 
bs merely another facility provided 
for students in institutions of higher 
education. 

Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, 
said specifically when lie announced 
tho new arrangements that it was 
expected that institutions would 
" continue to afford their unions 
freedom in the management of their 
affairs ”. 

But before this was announced the 
UGC told universities that they must 
stop using tlieir recurrent income to 
subsidise nut's erics or creches. T-hls 
policy, which was conceived in the 
context of existing arrangements for 
student union funding, has led to 
confusion- about its interpretation. 

Vice-chancellors, under pressure 
from students who are concerned 


that nurseries may be forced to 
close, have asked the UGC for clari- 
fication on the extent to which they 
may have to impose conditions on 
how unions should spend their 
money. 

There are two schools of thought. 
One is that as student union money 
will emanate from the UGC, it can- 
not be spent on nurseries. The 
other is that it is up to the unions, 
as in the past, to decide whet their 
own financial priorities are and that 
the UGC did not intend to lay down 
guidelines for the unions. 

If the second alternative were 
valid, it would menu that universi- 
ties could agree that student unions 
should take over the funding of 
nurseries, and this might save some 
from closure. The question brings 
Into focus the potential problem of 
Internal conflict between universi- 
ties and unions which both sides 
foresaw before the changes cBme 
into force. 

The. question could well . come 
down to how much money will be 
included iii the recurrent grant for 
student union purposes and how 
strictly the universities decide to 
allocate it. The greater the amount 
of money available, the Easier spend- 
ing priorities will be. 

Student union protests against the 


UGC directive continue. The Univer- 
sity of London students union this 
week launched an appeal for funds 
to be able to continue its 25- place 
nursery. The nursery is anticipating 
a deficit of £7,000 by the end of this 
year. 

The universities may find some 
relief in the views of the National 
Union of Students. iMs Fiona JMcTag- 
gart, vice-president said : " When 
the announcement of the new sy- 
stem was made it was specified this 
would not mean any new- controls. If 
so, that implies that UGC regula- 
tions governing nurseries would not 
be applicable to the students’ union. 

“ But we have always held the 
view that students’ unions _ should 
not try to run nurseries. This is be- 
cause of financial unpredictability 
but also because within the institu- 
tion, when discussion about the 
union grant came up. if the union 
was planning to spend money wihich 
the UGC would not allow, it would 
be difficult for the union to win the 
argument.’’ 

There would also be the problem 
that If the union took on a nursery 
-and tlie financial situation became 
worse, -it would find itself in the 
position of having to cut its own 
students off, she said. 




Working people poorly served 
by part-time courses, says TU C 

The, • traditional pattern of higher ceptions to the rule. 



The • traditional pattern of higher 
L edhcntUm, Vflth Jtt .- emphasis- - . on 
school TiaveYs,' Efen&frrtb- n p- ge pflj - 
neglect of the needs of working 
people for part-time courses, the 
Trade Union Congress told MPs 
this 1 week. 

, - .Grants for part-time students 
should be ’ considered Immediately, 
TOC rept'eseritatives told the Select 
Committee' on Education, and In the 
ftti a comprehensive 
leave,’ 
should t 


undergraduates had fallen from 7.1 
per cent to 1-67 per cent,' the TUC 
pointed out. In 1976-77 Oply 3,812 
part-times were studying for first 
degrees and 15 universities had nq 
part-timers at all.' ' ' 

- The unions favoured the develop- 
ment of. an. oveypll policy for educa- 
tion, coordinating bath sectors of 
higher «*•«* 


Tory students 
to debate NUS 
membership 

by Paul Fluther 
The Federation of Center*, 
Students, with 19,000 membefto 
largest student body In Brink, 
bracing itself for a furious drtr 
on its policy to stav "taUe*!* 
National Union of Smdeeu. 

The debate has been fuelled b 
an article which appears tab*' 
Now magazine, written by Hr 
Young one of the tmjaht- 
dates for the presidency of Fttk 
be elected at next weeks mIn 
conference at Loughborough, 

Mr Young, arrested erfft £ 
year at an unofficial youthosm 
in Poland, says in toe arti& fiw 
militants and the left tiftthui 
dent unions ore Just «aj ts 
payers’ money for their an pfc 
ca] purposes. 

He believes in voluntary motor 
ship of the NUS. But (be ho 
book suggests that his rods rio 
Miss Anna Soubry, who supjn 
prevailing PCS policy to dcant 
tize NUS “from within", tou 
romp home in the election. 

Ms Soubry, the only Comra 
on the NUS executive, is cosfila 
" Our mein task is to reams n 
role given that we ere non t 
power.” She cites the ns* w 
on tlie financing of student ca* 
as the federation's greatest mb# 
fo date. She says the PCS no# to 
regular briefings' with Gowiafl 
ministers. ■ " ■ 

Meanwhile one FCS 
that' members would frown m 
Young’s activities if they thqu#hi 
was nil simply electioneerins. « 
up for debate at ne* a 
fere nee will be conscription s \ 
. hjtftoAc.. power. • | m r 

AUT talks 

from front T>ogc . 

9 points out a number 
but fundamental objections 
surveys and the way data ni, . 

8 ro cessed ; - - 

I underlines the 
da 
ca 
of 
ra 
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Bristol may start careers levy 


PNL told : you 

may lose hall 

The Polytechnic of North London 
ha$ boon Warned that It Visks losing 
>- .one tif its two halls of residonce if 
it Mptiegrtityl to jftpAy: vti th-' th d .cojull- 
' tlbna'.of an anonymous 1 gift .for 'll a 
construction;- j- 1 -- V 
■■■. The ' Uonor, , thought, by .many. to 
be , the Queen Mother.. insisted; that 
. :.tlie- hall Should .'-provide meals for 


the. .hall Sliould -proyid 6 meals for 
i all residents Olid’ charge , for them 
. : ? vfri th the rent, , But, . al though ' .-the 
. ' hell . has .space : far canteen faclli- 
tiw. it Jioe US UP rnnotj'a.self*cete* v 

iilfe basis thrquglidut ;the YeaV It hbs 
•• • ' Jperippeh,': - M j.'-/. ' 

■ ■ ;Lord Murray, the d^ufcr’s rel> l 'C- 
.. ' sentarivej vtslioo the Jamcji’ LQiciis. 

>: tdp : Hall? last' month - and ; subsis- 
• White •-«» ' the v-jpoly technic 

■ i ‘. r ‘pointing out the- conditions- -of- 1 the 
"gif r, Wluoh werer -intended -w ensure 
. tliat i.siudoiits -mixed iviih others , qf 
'-dif ferant interests odd backgrounds. 

, NoW- thfi' r p^>jytccbHicdia? set. up a 

-' worklM party; ^ -invest iRpte 
methods^ of complying :HWtb' Lord 
. '■ ' Mu^rdy’s roqhe^t wthat. .dgtorjng will , 

• ib» r pYflvldbd by, the .oogiiuilng‘> -,of 
; sfissfori. A spokostnan 

; - sold ■: the ortiniiremOftts -yrotild . be 
’tudt ;nnd.' .LOrd {MurraV .would ; visit 
■ -Vibe ^hlyteclliiio' -d«uil in .-.iliree 
?- . .tuqmlis tirod- to 1 - m'olii^tdri^proferess. . 


graduate, - Miss . Melinda Libby 
(above) has become ,only the fonrth- 
womAb elected President bf the' 
Cambridge Union. ' 

Miss Libby, aged 21, who soys she 
hopes to become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one dny. follows Anile 
Mnllflleir (1967), : fide no Middle-! 
nook (I960),, who as Helene May- 
ma^i. became MB £ou VVolwyp -and. 
titttftdd, and Arlanba gtas^lnoppu- 

f3* r - 

■ j Mr .'Ntchblas Prottfejehn (19) 
BnIHol, College,- has. bien - elected 
president bf . the ^xford Union.; \ , • 


Bristol University has asked the 
board of its Careers Advisory Ser- 
vice to consider making charges to 
both students and employers. 

-.■* No! decision has been made but 
the board has written to about 220. 
^employers inviting 'them to make a 
voluntary contribution to the ser- 
vice. Tlie letter pointed out the 
gloomy financial situation and 
asked if they were prepared either 
, to make a .donation or .to consider 
;a~seTrict> Wet for an., interview tor* 

group of 'Interview^,' j - ,, - ‘. 


i ' No- employer Was- pressed for p&y- 
mohr and donations amounting to 
seyeral .liundveds of pounds have . 


rP^ssure 


from .front pngfc i « . . •; ! 

fogrod . and ; points but tliat die : : 
original. £50m cut .in • the. aid* pro; 
grainhio - would ha ve a more serio tis 
;df feet 1 than .(bo- tuition, fee increases^ 
which; woiild add roughly £5m td 
Government- costs.,. - .- .i- - - 
!; I^he number bf students supported 

K». Ik. ft TV A .—A I 1 


.b)f l.ooq next year rrrif.cut of 23 pec 
cent, compared ,wjtU -the^ previous 
bsumbU Of, ui'oknd r 30 : p6r cent. 
Hoyreyerii tl|is repraseint 

extrui; place* ■ but nterb^fa. rcvlsed 


been reCBiyed 1 .’:.'. . ! . • . . 

; ; 3*he Careers Service, which is cur- ' 
rently fullyfunUed by the' uniyer-. .... 
: sfly, costs'. £102,000 a year to rlln.' 

. Id i978/9j the - last year far which 
figures grq available, 3,11 2 Students 
and 210 employers used the service. 
.There were 3,609 1 interview* and 45 
careers talks. Usage- has iftcfeased 
'Since then. -There are six careers 
sfnff, plus secretarial help,' , 

.The suggestion to moke a charge 
for the i service will uoW , be con- 
sidered in a, §erl(is or consultative: 
meetings with; aoreers staff, ' sfu- , 
dents, employers, as well os outside 
bodies such as t)ia Central .Service < 
Uqitj ,ai nahonal service ; eq which 
d.I universities- and' polytechnics 
sUbse^ba. aiKl^tlie Standing . Con- , 
ferened of the E^tipjoyers of Gradu- 

•. */» ■ V i ■ f’, 1 • 

: : if <\a . ^ Ach'ql-geV would ; 

the 


university world. All universities 
have some form of > careers advice 
seivice. which has traditionally 
been recognised as an essential uni- 
versity function which: is free. 

Other careers serviced wopld feel 
a dangerous precedent ,,Was being 
set if (he decision was made. Two 
views that have been expressed at 
Bristol are that either charging 
would put die service at a disad- 
vantage to others, or that people 
.IvouUr T>e • snore, confident, - on , • fhp 
oasis' that* a-, service paid iof‘ is 
often, assumed to be Letter than 
oiie provided free. . • 

> A spokesman f qr -tlieV university 
said that every dopartmedt and' ser- 
vice had been - asked what tltoy 
could ; cut - out and wfaethet there 
could be charges for soiiie services. 

. “There ,are national dimanslohs 
which have to be token into , account 
and ho decision will be made amtll 
about November, Nothing vViJl. be 
done precipitately. Nb-ohe has, been 
Charged a fee yet' and. we. aro.'ubt' 
going, to change - in' aiiy light' and 
easy manner” •' ■ V 1 • 


kllU B Olli*. Wl — , I 

company director 8a® ® 


•; Mr Paul Barker; .pvesldeut.'.of; Lho 
bivdepta’ ; union,, said l.Jib was woi- 
vied about, -the suggesting ', as . the 
Careers service 1 was an. iu(egral part 
of the. ,uriiversity,| -. : . . ! 

“ This . qauld be -one step . towards • 
cbnrgjng. for a .seminar. :Th* ,ser- p 
. vice iS just . One of. many services l 


. -- i •. I u ^ i.. < A. W '■ ^ j*.,.; a 5 .'VC:**:'-.-. 
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Engineer to be 
OU’s new 
vice-chancellor 

hy Cliarlotte Barry 

The nest vice-chancellor of the 
Open University will bo Profes- 
sor Johii Horlock, vice-chancellor 
of Salford University, it was 
announced today. 

Professor Horlock, who is a 
dittlngOUlied engineer, will take 
up the Past on January 1 next 
year, following’, the ' retirement of. 
Lord Perry or Walton. 

Echoing the pioneering spirit of 
H ,e first. 10 yeacs., Professor 


prospect of financial sq-ingencies 
winch threaten Its further growth- 
He admits a limited experience 
of adult education and teaching at 
a distance but says: “I have always 
admired wliat the Open University 
has done.- . 

i P -T { Z*° r ff^iocK J shows . with 
£or<j Ferry a deep commitment to 
conunuiiig.. education, svhidi is 
. «ely to be. the. Op eh Uplyarsity’a; 
^jor arfin of exiisusiop w tp® h«xt 
decade. Ha placed .great emphasis 
i£i 5 BS a n1em,, ® r the F^pnls- 


roffes 

ridn,. ■ . • 




Joteros.t ds postgraduate edti 
wtlon. Ra Is keen to contdauB his 


oy Peter David 

A three-point plan for Funding poly- 
technics and colleges lit 1981-82, 
designed to avoid a renctitiuii of 
the erratic cuts in inis yeur’s 
budgets, has been cmtfidemluHy 
drown up ut ihe Dc pur uncut of Edu- 
cation and Science. 

The three main elements of the 
plan are: 

• A “safety net" to spread the 
effect of cuts in the advanced fur- 
titer education (AFE) pool, so that 
no local authority is faced with an 
unfair rate, burden ; 

• Rolling funding, so that authori- 
ties which suffer excessive cuts one 
year can be compensated the next ; 

• The use of average units costs to 
onsure that local authorities’ higher 
education spending plans are fair 
and realistic. 

The proposals were outlined at a 
joint committee meeting this week 
consisting of central and local gov- 
ernment officials, teacher union 
representatives and polytechnic and 
college heads. They are described 
as the next best tiling to n rational 
system based on cducatiunal judg- 
ments, which the committee be 
lioves cannot be devised In time 
for next year, . 

A. document drown up by the 
committee explains hOW. the new 
system would work and contains dtp 
fi«t official ApcrthiOrFenT ori the. 
GoVerumont’s decision - to. limit in ' 
advance tlie. size of the AFE pool; 
which finances most of the £400m 
spent- .annually on public sector, 
higher education, 

It says chat tihe £41m shortfall in 
the pool this year, and the method 
up ed to distribute tbe cut to indi- 
vidual education authorities, re- 
linked in r- variety of "inequitable' 11 
situations, • ' _. 

These included some authorities 
receiving more money titan they 
needed, while others suffered au 
“unacceptably large” loss' equiva- 
lent to a 2p rpte. Many authorities 
made substantial cuts in ' college 
budgets- ’ ‘ . 

' To avoid a recurrence oE this in 
: 198 1*52, the committee, choired by 
EES assistant secretary Mr Stppheq 
Jones, propose a safety pet to en- 
sure' that no individual authorities. 
;fa^e a disprono'rdonnte rate burden 

S B ft result of a cut. in thfelr alloca- 
ion* '.!•*’-■ ' ■ ' .! ;■ 

• The paper says: “\Ve are con- 
vinced of the. need to mitigate the 
most acute effects pf changes In 
pooling mechanics, both for authori- 
ties facing difficulties over their 


rate precepts and for major main- 
tained institutions providing AFE 
which clearly suffered sudden and 
largely unforeseen revenue budget 
cuts.” 

If it hail been in operation this 
year, the paper says, nine author it Its 
would have been caught by a safety 
net limiting losses to a lp rate. In 
that case, an extra cost of £5m 
would have had to be spread among 
the other authorities. The paper 
suggests that the filiu) decision on . 
whoro to fix the safety net be left 
for political decision. It suggests, 
lp, 0.63p or 0.5p. • 

To ensure that local authorities 
submit realistic estimates next year, 
the committee -proposes that their 
bids should be compured with their 
average spending per student in 
previous years. Any increase in 
average costs would automatically 
be reduced. In addition, rolling 
year-by-year funding would be intro- 
duced to correct mistakes in. the 
allocation of funds from the pool. 

.The committee believes that its 
package is the best solution for 
next year’s funding. But tt says 
that the three elements need not 


be introduced together. 


The document adds : " A rational 
and equitable basis for the sorts of 
judgments needed is not yet avail- 
able, nor will be for 1981-82. We 
present our report iu toe view that 
our proposals represent the next 
best thing — n considered, though ns 
yet unfinished, reasonably equitable 
and defensible method for next 
year’s allocations that will bu sus- 
ceptible to Inter corrections of 
claims, that will limit unit cost 
movements, and that will prevent 
massive changes in one year in any 
authority.” 

But the report Is not unanimous, 
and the committee will hold more 
meetings before offering advice to 
ministers. A minority report by 
Mr Peter Flowerday, secretary of 
the Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics, castigates It as “ sophisti- 
cated marginal tinkering” with on 
outmoded financial system. 

Advocating an end to local autho- 
rity responsibility for higher educa- 
tion funding, Mr Flower day's report 
contains scathing criticism of this 
year’s handling of polytechnic 
spending by central and local 
government. 
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Spending cuts spare science 
but £fetsh adult ndw&tlQit 

Public expenditure on higher dtid ' vice- chancellors— -and that this will 
further education will fall by just, actually • require . a attiaQl drop 
under 5 per cent over . the next because of the Increasing size of phst 
four yeans, about tbe same as all intakes. 

S ubllc expenditure but below the Spending on adult, education will 
per cent cut planned for educe- he hit much harder. It is planned 
tion as-fl Whole. to reduce it by a third, or about 

, Hie latest White Paper op public. £jSm in a -full year. However, the 
expenditure shows that higher and Government hopes that this saying 
further, education’s share of will -bq achieved by higher fees 
recurrent expenditure will tall arm, that the present total of two 
Ifrom £l,755m (at last year’s prices) million adult students will not be 
in 1980-81 to £l,G70in In 1983-84. reduced. 

Capital spending wfflj ' ro . n ' j n contrast the science budget 
£173rn new year to £150m in ha , eswped . Spending will . fell 
1983-84. u a K*« f rom current year's total of 

However, theoutcomBforWgUer £ 3 08m t0 £302 m next year but then 
eduoatlon could ,be even bleaker dgQ ^ fl n4rvv plateau of E310ra for 
than these figures suggest. Mr th remaining years covered by the 
Carlisle, ,the Secretary of Stole for white Paper?' 

^ducarion rad tija Qjl U|v - t cosU t h e Whiter Paper 

these ftgures allow for bjg^savings ^ . „ Por hoJ1ie grudents tlie plans 
on. full cost {ea ® ptpvlde iifor’ 'a small reduction 

■rudentt. If Asm Jjtuwts-do » throughout the period in expendi 
tur i“ & a.. 1 turo on institutions and 1 student 

university and polytechnics will su pp ort especially in the uon- 

suffer worse cuts. university sector. ’ 

The White Paper assumes dial uui iveraty sec , ■ 

tlie total number of home students T ie ?o^nutunt , s Expenditure 
will remain- constant— *n assumn- Plans J 030-81 to 1983-84; Ciitnd 
tlot\ that is : challenged by ■ triad/ . 7481 1 HMSp. . 


Peter Scott reports oti 
China's super-selective and 
highly conventional system 
of higher education as it 
emerges from the shadows 
of the Cultural Revolution, 


Third World information 
Anthony Smith discusses 
the fierce dilemmas facing 
die media in the developing 
world; 11 


Open genetics 
J. H. Edwards argues that 
the Open University’s 
genetics course should be 
withdrawn and rewritten, 
14 

Biology books, 14-17 


Freedom in Iran 1 
G Sabri-Tabrizi recalls the 
repression ofacademic - 
freedom -by the Sliali and 
praises the. Ay atoll airs hew 
freedoms, 10 . . .. 


Validation partners . 

Paul Fl ather reports on the 
background to the CNAA’s 
new partnership initiative 
in. 1 .Briefing '.9 . 


Edinburgh revisited • 
Patrick Nut'tgepsrecalls an : 
-attempt jit thh 1.950s to ; 
elect Evelyn Waugh as 
rector: of Edin burgh 
University,' 31 ■'!. ■ ' -j, 


North Americftii i\ews > ; 


Notice, board / 

■ n. 

Opinion ; • 

" • -I 

! i ; 

l*iori-‘tea clung etaff. Keith 

V 

■ Hajupspj), Doit’s Diary 

. 1 

Letters, Laurie Taylor . ■; 
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by Charlotte Barry 

f 

The number of girls with one A 
level entering full-time higher or 
further education has plummeted ns 
a result of the teacher training cuts 
and changes in the entry j-oquire- 
■nicnts, . 

This is the main finding of n 
report published today by the Equal 
Opportunities Commission on the 
effect of the teacher training cuts 
on women’s opportunities. 

It shows that during the 1970s 
the proportion of girl school-leavers 
with one A Jevel going into full- 
time higher and further education 
fell by 24 per cent. By comparison, 
the proportion of boys in the same 
category fell by only 9 per cent.- 

This was the direct result of the 
teacher training cuts, the subsequent 
raising of entry qualifications and 
the failure of the Government to 

Gowrie makes 
no pr omises 
for Youthaid 

by Patricia Saminelli 

The Government cannot guarantee 
*n automatic expansion of the Youth 
Opportunity Programme to match 
rising unemployment. Lord Cowrie, 
minister, responsible for youth at the 
Department of Employment, has told 
Youth aid. 

Lord Govric was replying to a 
letter from Clare Short, director of 
Youthatd to the Secretary of State 
for Employment seeking assurances 
that special programmes for the 
unemployed would bo safeguarded 
in the present economic climate. 

Ministers would consider what- 
ever recommendations the Man- 
power Services Commission made, 
Lord Gowrie said, " But before 
undtrtaklng further increases in the 
prog ram mo toe would need to' look 
at thf? level end-, type of' nfied for 

• X . ■pMytoion .arising troth : arty 

higher, level of mtemp wytnen t , tftori 
might occur ■ and • at the MSC suc J 
cess in providing for that need. 11 

Defending the quality of YOP pro- 
vision, Lord Gowrie said the 
Government was not playing a num- 
bers game. Improvements had been 
made in the current year arid -more 
would follow. There.. were, three 
Ways'- by Which the- quality -of ‘.the 
programme was .befog Unproved-. 
..Ope was chd' belief balance of 
YOP schehtesl with : a . grbmh- i iq the! 


single A# level girls’ 


provide suitable equivalent oppor- 
tunities, the report says.. 

Th os q with one A level who 
would have entered teacher train- 
ing were mostly women, and tunny 
were working class. They found 
they were excluded from alterna- 
tives- Lhnt were mostly degree or 
other courses with two A level entry 
requirements. 

Although Higher National Diploma 
courses for students with one A 
level were supported by mandatory 
grants after 1975 they were pre- 
dominately In scientific, engineering 
and technological subjects which 
require mathematics and science. 
These were subjects for which girls 
had been totally unprepared at 
school. 

Social work courses were open 
only to older students, there were 
no courses in arts subjects and very 
few in lung tinges ar this level, and 
die- .few places available in the 


visual arts, -music and drama did 
not carry nwildntoa^- - 

Ironically, the altcrntRi^lSiffises 
set up for those with' -two A levels 
in universities, polytechnics and the 
new colleges of high^jwrjapqtion 
drew awuy the better nuah^Av .stu- 
dents that teacher training l^hted 
to keep as part of the new national 
policy to upgrade the teaching 
profession. 

The report recommends that the 
Government introduces a DIpHE 
with one A level entry in arts nnd 
social sciences supported by a man- 
datory grant which could provide a 
ladder from this level to a degree. 

The sLudy, which whs carried out 
by Ms Ann Bone while she was a 
research fellow in- the centre for in- 
stitutional studies at North East 
London Polytechnic, took a year 
and' was hacked by 'a £4,000 grant 
from the EOC. 

Its findings confirm long-held 


suspicions, nnd the commission will 
be demanding that the Government 
also rev iew t he grants system, 
which it considers discriminatory 

“The mandatory grants list in- 
cludes a lor of courses like HND 
that arc predominantly patronized 
by men and similar courses patro- 
nized by women do not curry man- 
datory grmus ’’ said Mr Eric 
Robinson, the EOC’s education com- 
missioner nnd principal nf Bradford 
College. “It means that men in 
higher education arc belter off 
than women." 

He udded: “The idea that num- 
bers will even up in higher educa- 
tion over the next few years is not 
what we think is going to happen. 
We think women are going to con- 
tinue to get a poorer share and no- 
body is doing very much to get 
this changed ". 

Sex and the single A level, page 8 
leader, page 31 


Poly tries to rule the waves 





able or motivated youngster could 
Choose from a growing variety of 
achom^ offering intensive help, and 
support in ' .'the transition from 
school td work, . 

l TJie sccqnd, l impi > 9veinent was .In 
l5£ A 0rea °E training Lq which fhe 
MSC. was dfevqting. i*. large prpppr- 
tfon of . .resourced, for example^ by 
i deceasing thB pFoporti.qir.of young 
people on work experience oppor- 
tunities < whpi were giVen) etJe ess ' td< 
further edncatioqf- -Tp ^ddirfewi the 
caitOTdsElon \Va,s working 'urftlt ‘City 
tuid 1 Guilds to provlde caurs'es for 
training at sponsors staff whp 
twJtb these young. j^opre. 'j 
Quality of the - , programme ! '\wa 
ayo being enhanced cli?gugh , Jtelter, 
appraisal, mortltoribg and' support- 
for schemes and. this experience was. 
being codified as a guide to best 

practice, ■ 1 - 



Coventry (Lanch ester) Polytechnic 
rH, 3KSJ 1- research Contracts worth: 
£254,000 to expand a project aimed- 
at -extracting energy, from -waves.. 
The polytechnic's 16-member Wave 

'« rY am » TC ai ?, > J . ‘ ■ - a-- 

» i n floating spine Capable 


oc «lcctrlcal generators.,:: , 

; I The CLAM .(illustrated above!, - 
consists 1 ! .of a -scrlea, of flaps hinged 

icon the rmnf. «■ 7.u>. 


.fcprn the front oE a Violating rectal ■ 
gulaf^tj opine.. Between each flap, 
and .the spine- there, U an ale bag 
tee ding into - the ■ hollow -spine , yiq 




a turbine. ' 

The action of ’the waves closes 
and opqns the flaps,, driving air 
a-om tfie bags through the tiir bines, 
Air pressure in the spine allows 
the bags : -Co reinf late between. 'waves 
ami. the’ turbines operate con-' 
tiny on sly with the uii fW;in both 
directions. 

IJeyqlopDieut of 1 the CLAltf tot; 
Jnws experiments ip Loch Ness with 
an. earlier device called the Salter, 
Dnck. The team .claims that the . 
. experiments showed - f jiat: q Wye 


power device 300' tnetres Ioug was. 
a practical idea, although major 
cos l , engineering ' problems 
would first have 'tp be overcome. 

The work of the Lan cheater Wave 
Power Team is fiitanted jointly by 
the Department 6f Energy and Sea 
Energy Associates Ltd. ^The team 
pl^ Lq spehd £l64,000 developing 
th ! s src'od. Another. 
£65,000 will meet the costs of Moor- 
ing tests, in Loch; Ness, and £2S,00d 
has been allocated to tfie study of 
a. Snjt^bfe ah* turbine system. ' 


University unions are hoidino a., 
own day of action a e amst fix-’ 
ment spending cuts on Ma, 
days before the TUC’s own 
sirations, • 

The .executive of the Asjocbih 
of University Teachers has c*rj 
tor campus meetings to dUcuwT 
cuts and bring home the conin'- 
tion the universities’ work info 
towards the country a s awholf 

Union leaders are approach] 
other university unions, inclut-l 
the National Union of Studsmii 
national level to bring about in- 
action. 

Support 1ms already come boa 
the Association of Scientific. ltd 
nice I and Managerial Staffs, whW 
has however warned its member* ii 
the universities that coopcniioi 
with the AUT should not be re- 
garded as an alternative to takhu 
part in the TUC day of action « 
May 14. 

The AUT is also mountinj u 
exhibition of university tewrt , 
work as part of the TUtl’s^jnlB I 
festival on education and At im, 

• 

Sixth forms ‘neei 
re-examination’ 

Education authorities dttti 1 
examine the effectiveness of ihi 
sixth forms and seriously comidfi 
arrangements with other schools u 
further education colleges, Mr Sri 
Mac Far lane, under secretary of situ 
at the Department of Education id 
Science, said this week. 

Addressing the Secondary Hetii 
Association’s annual conference, it 
Oxford, Mr Mrcfarlane stressed ih 
' there would always be a place W 
the traditional sixth form. 

"No authority should reoqpnia 
its provision for this age i™"P 
merely for the sake of change. wit 
authorities have to attend to * 
urgent question of bow to pro™! 
on effective service in the nc j* 
falling roLls ”, Mr Macfarlane sail 

The alternative was to 
look at educational provision W 
this age group by offering ocri 
vocationally orientated subjects- 

Bath goes ahead 
with expansion 

Bath University, after f s ® r j e L, 
stops and Starts has finally & 
given the, go-aliead for a. ■ 
£780,000 building. Jt will Mg 
the sdiool of modern lang,*^ 
the school of education, 
centre for Eui'opeanjnat^ 
studies.. This will 
space .In tlio library PT . 
development of poSlgf«i. Mt « ^ 
in phafntacy, dhejnistry ab“- 
biologicaj scleiices. 

.In November 197.8 the .Ujy^g 
Grants Committee dropPJ . 

nwilort fi-'nin Its bllildlPi ■ ■„ 


dford v-c heralds ‘ Engineers v Year 


Now building, startsdiis 
anq i* expected 

IUG’s hew director 


by Ngnio Crequet 




u me*nr ,oi coeap- lanotiR : tit a 
way of -substlturing ..for- normal 

employment . 


ity will be i-ho year.-’ 
V, Professor Jobfi"; 
apcelidk’ of . SalfdMv- 
-tne hnnupr me^fiqgV* 


worse because the Government did 
not compensate fullv • . for waaa 


mdjofc : pi 
Iplontd en 
t must, stt 
eloped we 
leering tiq 

nnlsto 
gi n ear 
uidard 

iok by 
m of 

n rcpqrt"— elation of at 
‘'US authority to i. Overset 
- tl » 1 

r the 10,060 itroiig Insiitu 

MimirinnT ' Rn oitiasHa 


The 

institution has .told 


Dr Alan Russell. hasten 

’..this month. Dr 
! taught at the. Ci 
/ajatf i currently, work^, .Jh 

as^sw»s» 

College signs leas^ 

Chelsea College • m ? 01 ! h l° MS* 



at ; was 'the estimate, t 
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poles defend Universities received unfair colleges asked 

thetr ban on to aid Schools 

lecturer advantage over fees, Mrs told council plan 

..... r . a. I ■ irnlin.l i .1 cl i I lirln III firl! 

hv Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 


bv Olga Wojtas by John O’Leary and Paul 

Scottish Correspondent F lather 

The Polish ®“‘| ,0 ' itics .girl® .q®‘ Universities have been given nil un- 
fended their ban on a fair advantage over the public sector 

turer's return to plasi,ow U 0 j j,| g j 1< , r education in the setting 


3; maintaining that his appoint- 
ment was temporary and that he 
ill, returned to fruitful employment 
at the Polish Academy of Sciences 
in Warsaw. 

But Glasgow University has copies 
of Dr Leszek Kukuiski’s resignation 
from his Warsaw post and the Polish 
Academy’s acceptance . of tins in 


of full-cost fees for overseus 
students, the Association of Poly- 
technic Teachers has told MPs. 

In a submission to the Ovcrmas 
Development Sub-Committee of the 
Select Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the APT lias cited the dif- 
ferential between the mini muni fees 
laid down for universities and the 


, i I • » .. _ ^ _ I IU1U UU IT H nil Utm LI 31I11.D UHU HIV 

1967. And Dr Kukulski is rtf parred J eve | s imposed on ilie liiaintainecl 
in j Scottish paper assay uig lie Inis sect0 ,. f an d the restriction on the 


no employment in Poland. 

He loft Glasgow two years ago 
f lir a sabbatical in Poland, hut says 
the authorities have now refused 
to renew his passport. 

Polish embassy, spokesman Mr 


Government’s scholarship scheme 
for postgraduates as evidence of 
double standards. 

“We are already experiencing 
the effects of the differential in 
fees between universities and pnly- 




Audrzcj Konopazki' said it was the technics: overseas students who are 
understanding in Poland that Dr seeking to change courses (e g HND 


Dr Anthony Kenny : a warning 
to the Government 


Kukulski hod come to Glasgow for to degree) ore opting for the lower 


i couple of vears to help promoto 
Polish studies. This Imd been ex- 
tended on various occasions as Dr 


ment persists with its stand on over- 
seas student fees, the Muster of 
Ballinl College, pr Anthony Kenny 
has warned. 

Dr Kenny has written to .Dr 
Rhodes Bnyson, the Umler-Secretary 
fur higher education, pointing out 
that Balliol now expects a fall of 
20 per cent in overseas applications 
and admissions. 

Graduate nnd undergraduate 
admissions during the pust Michel* 
tiius Term liuvc fallen from 42 to 
29 compared with the same term 
Ihsl year, a drop nf utmost 3(1 pur 
cunt. 

Dr Kenny, wlm is also Chairman 
of the Conference of Colleges of 
Oxford University, says that British 
universities are pricing themselves 
out of the market. 

“Even a dozen overseus students 
can provide a leaven of variety and 
maturity to u Junior Common 
Room", he says. Oxford colleges 
would suffer u net loss of fees 
because they are not allowed to tnke 


Kukulski said various projects had tent imd location ", the APT com 


tn be continued. 

“At first people didn’t mind but 
enough is enough ", said Mr Kono- 

n.ukl. “In the meantime, the uni- rue puatgreuuaLc ••»••>>»• 

Uisitv had assumed he was a per- for, universities but not for poly- 
-ntanem member of staff, and per- technics is bound to atfect iiiineces- 
haps he thought so. too.” , „ f 8 "!* ft ® .S fl JSTi n 


to degree! are npting for the lower- fees does effectively eliminate the Room . he says. Oxford colleges 

rn « r r nurses In universities even intake nf overseas stiideius into would suffer a net loss of foes 

thoueh this will entail a disron- polytechnics and other liifther edit- because tlioy are not allowed to take 
{SSS in iLh ltudies hoth . - cation institutions, then time pro. nn mmc n.-itlsli studstus. but l-ltc 

tom and 1*5 don " Ae APT ££- CE * S be irreversible. Once these effect would be “marginal ". 

32ln? “ ' students have found other sources Dr Ki-miy says he welcomes the 

p “ ft, loirmlurrion bv Lite Denari- of higher education, and the uvi- Gnverii incut’s decision to allow 
montoF Education anti Fcieiic^nE dcnce is that that is what is hnpnen- uitivei.stties to siibmii evidence nn 
the postgraduate scholarship scheme big, then we must assume thm tl.cse the effect of the policy fur 1980-81, 
for universities but not For poly- stiulc-iits^v.ll he lost to Britain for before fixing the level for future 

sarilv* C the bmaae ^hld^ihe'^aiSr * I'l^hc AUT's view, too, the * The Methodist Church has also 

K 'i® ti l United scholarship scheme is inadequate added its voice to the growing ot»po 


plains. 

“The in traduction by the Depart- 
ment dF Education and Science. oE 
the postgraduate scholarship scheme 


the effect of the policy fur 1980-81, 
before fixing the level for future 
years. 

The Methodist Church has also 
added its voice to the growing oppo- 


oaps m tnaugiH so. IUU. t \u> United sctioiarsliip scueme is inuaequute added us voice to the growing oppo- 

But Mr Rod Lyall president of iavc OLlt d e and, because the awards will not sirion on ovei'sens students fees, 

the Association of University Tea- ^'iisnom. Association cover the ful1 cost of luitiDn ' un ' The Cluircli's Division oP Education 

L-licrs which Is attempting to put Te'ichprs which has : Rkeiy to give proportionate benefit and Youth says tlio policy goes 

pressure on the Polish authorities, .. .«'■ Submission to the sub- to ll,c Poorest students.. Tile agHinst Briluin’s continuing rcspnn- 

said: Perhaps the Poles genuinely . believe the fee increases sc-henie docs not go nearly fur sibility to students from -poorer 

don’t understand. the notion of ttca- ^5l^ Tlave ‘n drastic effect 5"“ enough in amount of awafd. or mini- countries. 


ShS 1 ™ rm l, 1 vf’ t hwi , .o e le i r the? iw— «*?.. comins 


likely to give proportionate benefit 
to the poorest students. . “ The 

scheme docs not go nearly fur 
enough In amount of awaPd. nr num- 
bers of awards, to cancel the dis- 


agHinst Brito in's continuing respon- 
sibility to students from ; pourer 
countries. 

In the long run, it says, it will 


appointment” 

But Mr Konopazki insisted Dr 
Kukulski was on an exchange. Hun- 
dreds of people were able tp do his 
job, and to iteep them in rotation 
would Improve tlio quality of study. 
Poland had offered Glasgow two re- 
placements tji choose frqm. 

’* But now' the university oE Glas- 
gow becomes stubborn, it has got 
'i^d ro Dr Kukulski; lie has a couple 


that the greatest damage will be 
inflicted on the poorest nations. 

The APT also warns: “IF we are 
right, and the increase to full cost 


incentive cFfect of the increased he daiigeruim For future pcucc, 
fees the union says. unity ami prosperity if oversells 

• Oxford colleges could be turned .students are forced to study in 
from intornationul communities inm “social systems whose values are 
parochial institutions if the Govern- alien -to the British way of life". 


Girls get an engineering insight 


:anons, out wmie a “Insight 80” is a one-week '.sum- talents and abilities which women welcoming tne seneme, nerioi- 
6 i arouu °, “ mer residential programme hosted' have to offer," says die Board. Over -'Watt’s principal. Professor. George 

‘g Polish at Glas- b v nine different British universi- 10 years the number of woman Burnett, said: “Engineers, like 

only four or five ^ ah|J sponsol - e d by the Engineer- engineering students at our uitiyer- professlnnal physicists and chemists, 

ist .. _y e & 1 ' oE . Dr , ;,wr Tnriuctrv. Tmiiiinu Board. sides has doubled, but, at a ume accountants and actuaries, are 


academic qualifications, but while a 
id 6 BB ° t * 1Cre tver ? arou,, d 25 

Lw ei !i.lJ tl ! t L ying -?°lL sl1 at G i- as ^ bv nine different British universi- iu yeara . cno nuivuei ui wumau suriiei 

during ?hA WCr w niy four °c fl ^ ties and sponsored by the Engineer- engineering students at our uiuyer- profes 

KuSlcfrttoi *« E J 5 ! ing Industry Training Board. sides has doubled, but, at a tune accountants and _ actuaries, ate 

of &tudMiM j t t\ e u j mbe 5 • The 300' girls o« the scheme will when Industry's survival depends drawn from a rolntivelv small group, 

in BIS thei^SprS *>e provided with an opportunity to upon an increased supply of mien- of highly numerate people. 

learn at first hand about the engin- ted engineers, many more women “-As yet in Bmam— unlike some 
Elthep *•''***"• n ’ oHan,T Bering profession, the industry and are needed. of our European competitors — 

the higher education and training The girls on the programme, engineering ls_ only beginning to 
necessary to' qualify as a profes- whose expenses will be paid except attract its fair snare or young 

f Gr travel, will learn at first hand women entrants with these talents, 


Welcoming the ’scheme, . Herlot- 


wr ?1§' Either students are getting 
stupider every year or the teacher 

^^l^sSS^tSs'^tvas an un- necessary to' qualify . as a profes- 
Justified smear. Over the oast few sloual engineer. ... . 

vars there h.d bSn ?dSfie in The EIIB has ^barked on the 
taulan a, the UGC had recognlaed, a_oheone, which follow, tl o ahcceaa 


whose expenses will be paid except attract its fair share of young 
for travel, will learn at First hand women entrants with these talents, 
about the kind of work involved in perhaps because parents have out- 


SosdtnK dieUGC^ai? recoKoiaed “H* loffiST M aocc.« which modod prejudi^ogaiwa. ...ginoor- 

S 3 teFfftSS USA WJSKTSf 

SiSS ?..™77 r iffildfcalSd “They will meat practising engin- 16 diHarent fldda of enginee.i.lg 


*^**1 were satisfied with his 

V,? inexplicable that Dr 
was being kept in Poland, 
- sa * d - He was not a dissident. 


f ^The" a B6id n recognises that the al8o“be ViVits to co mparids w meet research. ddsign deVeloptuent jiro- 
number of“ women professional engineers in' their working environ- duction, construction, marketing or 
engineers In the United .Kingdom 1». ment. ■ ■ ■ , management. , ; 


Agency wins battle for literacy unit Recognitioin 


j^owaiid .adults received till- baye left school 


,q 1 with no qualifica- SCALA to undertake, a distance TA 

fepom l 9rArJ U ? AgepcyV ,, apparent that a eons Msnble j*W : . tutors. , The report adifs The Agsoclntidn : .of Polytechnic Fegiinml’ oruanizisr, lecturer 

liied flrnn t foils newly pub- . botv of them b»slc ■ * that future strategics for adult and Teachers- has bepil ■ f'ecogiifjsed for at Strathclyde University. ‘ 

■ t fcotubiunity education wiir need- to bonsultatidu oh , a wide range -of Hie b.lueuii' has i decided riiqt . 

?h ?S ts mRlr l recommendation, to, mended that a basic adult Skills unit'- [d ^ se 0 f. telephone' link- issues ttffecririK US' members,-. at Scntldiurs’ nfogross is so putstimtlins 

Cqntinue - bo set up In Scotland, w h 5n f" l v Sps iocal radio and newspapers imd Thames Polytechnic. , , in this field iliut the next aim «4l 

kjS i eve, °P its work on Its demise, authorities, further education col- e *J, a ,, a0 0 f cassettes But nolytcclinlc goyetuors have guneral -meeting will he held iu 

nSiif* 11 '^ cpe PN b V th ® Scotttsh legek, the SED and nnimng services T ,. e scheme was originally aimed ' decided. ogalnst art annemeius which Edinburgh, the first time it has 

dnn\* r fndirttry and educa-; division nf the Manpower Services , , e HVBroae Illiterate adult. But w0 uld allow formal agreements to beert held outside London. 

cAjy.Alex Fletcher. . Commission ail reassessing what.,-. , _ ar-adunllv broudened to in- reached with APT. . .■ - - “Tliero has bnen ddvanced think-' 

ScnhUiT-e WM established’ by tlie contribution rlifey cfluld make to the _i u !i e ' the mentally handicapped nnd Thov emphasized that ihe NatioitiU- inn backed. hi- money in Scdtlurid”, 
197 k ^ .i-w.® cr SWfy for: twq. years lit development' of a comprehensive- tha doa f Another special project Association of '.Teachers ill. Purthei 1 said Dr Jackson. . 1 . • : 

1979* eitiension .until range'- of bpsic education courses. ' . Mated for sjiovWerm prisoners j,nd Higher Education re main . 9 thq. . . ■. - i t - ■ - j , — • 

Ulertot- ffil* - y “ Adult - The report also urges that fUnd- flt § au rti, tQ n p r iso n< Edinburgh. BO fo unioii recognized for .collect iye. lwT f, TT „. lA L 1 L;*_ rrt evTi 0 f"- 

■vHth' a - lifespan -of- - Tug he' made available for addition hi .Tho 1 agenev also appointed a IiargainiiiR, nut prumlscd to review. NfiW UDlVClSlty Ol.UlSlCr. ■ 

*‘«t 18 ^ bfe .i' 8et “P ll a shd resDUtcfis where, a 'local , coot -dihotor tp pronwtc 'sccond levfl, iho poslLion if the Burnliani further • c T ttUg..- ' 

8^521 J?*, ^®Wtwn Lduca*: ; authority expects its adult literacy |it 0l acy among women of ethnic oducatioii cnmmlttoe or tlie national Tho New fL.m fhe li^t 

w 9UBl- hSrf?i?S n -*reft rJuv ? Xpccted scheme to include other aspects of, minbrUy grbups. Work was done j 0 i llt council nu conditions were Coleraine was 

BuV-Sr 5 • uu . basic education. There, arc n ?, w Vhrougli classes . at the woman s reconstituted to include APT, of higher ' 

8&ys r C D^, aWlousU thriving literacy schemes in virtually Vter national centre of ilia YWCA. \ resolution passed by governors- the Province nffning 

^veoVS‘; n L 01 SCALA may ill Scottish' rugio ns. 1 • '■ ■ u Edinburgh, in baking, khittiiig. dils week so vs: “ This resblut on ■iug to > ^ profession^ teu^ipg n isdl- 

wmmm mmmM 


for APT 


Higher education institutions are 
being asked to lie'.;) 11 Sc It 11 ok 
Council plan in develop u national 
network aimed at solving, muuy of 
tho problems facing primary and 
secondary schools. 

Universities,; polytechnics and col- 
leges have already been told of four 
new programmes of work that the 
council is launching next nmntlt at a 
cost of £i.3m over a period of two 
years. Those cover school organiza- 
tion, teaching skills and effective- 
ness, the curriculum ami individual 
pupils. A fifth programme on exami- 
nation refm m is being carried out 
separately hv the council’s examina- 
tion commit Lee. 

In addition a research team lias 
been visiting universities and other 
institutions,' including teacher train- 
ing colleges, to discuss areas of col 


and the council. 

The team's main interest is to see 
what kind of small scale research 
activity could be undertaken by poly- 
technics and . universities covering 
the pro gi" amines areas, and the way 
staff . ill higher education iVisiltii- 
t-i nns could help teacher groups iu 
iict-ion research and curriculum 
development. It Is also examining 
the wav HE institutions could con- 
tribute ns consultants to networks 
of teachers in sectors where they 
have expertise. 

Tlie research team is particularly 
interested in universities because of 
the major work thoy cany out in 
the In-service training of teachers. 
It believes tills is an effective way 
bv which the council could develop 
closer involvement with what 
terchcrs ore doing .and relate these 
activities to its own work. 

The council thinks that n major 
area where higher odiical'lon institu- 
tions could help is in the field of 
usvesstnem to develop teachers 
nblMlies to use diagnostic usscssment 


and wmk on profile reporting and 
tire devc'iDpmciu nf mastery tests. 

This is specifically wltut the 
second nrnuramme on teaching skills 
and effectiveness will involve dur- 
ing lire next year, li is d-a*. l >AUed 
1 hunt to 1 he responsive to colleges 
or individual teachers roqu eats for 
< fmiddiig to continue projects coming 
. to, an- etld but which \cpuld. protat. 

■ from ipere wor|t;suc<ii‘as. self evdlua- 

■ tion aild E-ram g ivrinen report of its 

• findings, , ,• - 

! Its. second emphasis is to initiate 
, projects of its own. witJi the support 
: of |ocul education authorities and 

> higher education institutions such. 

as oii ' teacher pupil in teraftidu • 

1 research,' prorided tills lias tlie 

- agreement of . a monitoring . group 
1 wiDhin the programme. 

i Speaking abqut the. council's new.. 

, plans, John Maun, secretary of the, 

• Schools Council said: vVtint ,1s 

- implicit is that the council is mov- 
ing from the research development 

: dissent inut ion mode to a model 

■ which involves suppoirtnne local 
5 groups in partnership, giving them 
1 support, writing up their findings, 

‘ and disseminating those' widely.”. , . 

Scotland to host 
handicapped AGM 

Mr James Allen, director of the 
National . Bureau for Handicapped 
Students, visited Scotland tills -week, 
.and- had discussions with Dr - Joliii; 
Jackson, the ; bureau's ' Scottish ' 
e rcdibuAl . oruaniz^r. and ’ a leeturelp ' 


The b.lirenit 1 . hns ’ decided . riiat , 
Scntldiurs' progress is so outstimtling 
in this field ihut the next annual 
cl- 11 oral meeting will he Iield iu 
Edinburgii, the first time it has 
beert held outside London. 

•• There has boon ddvanced think- 


work ao far has oiily which to take new muimivn , « 
Surface- of a Consider- national or at local levd! ond.stihie 
Tp^acational problem. Of the recotnntemiattons in the re- 
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Paul Flather on Cambridge’s triennial admissions conference 

Cutbacks better than lowef fflsi 
standards, says Cambridge v-c 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

Industry offers £500 
incentives to graduates 


standards, 

Contraction in the university sector 
over the next five years will lead 
people to talk of dosing -some uni- 
versities, Sir Peter Swlnnerton* 
Dyer, vice-chancellor of Cambridge. 
University, warned last week. 

The need to save money will 
dominate university thinking, and 
over the next IS years this will 
mean fewer staff and fewer places 
for studouts, he told the conference 
on admissions to Cambridge. 

“Bill this 'is much better than 
damaging the quality . of universi-. 
ties", he said. . 

Sir Peter warned that people- 
sensible pedple— bfould ' inevitably 
start talking about ddsing'some uni- 
versities. The president of the 
Royal Society, Lord Todd, had 
already hinted at closures in the 
long run. 

The number of “obscure *' courses 
at universities would not be re- 
duced; though student places - on 
such courses would be cut. Tbe first 
test on this had Come from the 
Atkinson Report which t recommen- 
ded reductions, in -Russian studies 
at, 19 universities. 

Women adapt 


He said most vice-chancellors 
would now support a quota system 
on overseas students, as suggested 
by- the last- Labour Government in- 
stead of the present policy of charg- 
ing overseas students full tuition 
fees. 

The quota system had been 
attacked as a breach of academic 
freedom “ but most of us now wish 
we had had a quota system", he 
told an audience of 450 head 
teachers. 

The, G overtime nt — characteristic- 
ally operating with market forces— 
hatf nop; listened . to what vice- 
chancellors had ' to say on tlie 
matter. ' It fs going on a kifl-or-cure 
basis and is not certain which of. 
its two targets it will end up with ”, 
lie said. 

But he doubted if the full effects 
of the new policy on overseas 
students would be as bad as pre- 
dicted, Previous. fee increases had 
not produced dramatic falls in 
oy/nseas student numbers. 

“It would not be, too surprising 


if everyone was wr6h£ 
said. Some graduate ' courses — in- 
cluding the taught MSc codrses — 
would have to be cut at Cambridge, 
but the university would not be 
badly affected because of its low 
proportion of overseas students. ' 

Sir Peter went on to attack the 
Finniston report an the training of 
engineers as “ lamentable and 
disastrous ”. It bad been written by 
people only aware of the old- 
fashioned view : that- mechanical 
engineering existed by 1 itself. . It 
took no account of chemical bio- 
logical or computer-based, engineer- 
ing. 

“It would be a disaster to have 
greater uniformity in - engineering 
courses as suggested in the report ”, 
said Sir Peter. But ho urged 
teachers to push students who 
wanted to study mathematics and 
natural sciences into studying engi- 
neering instead. 

Hie gap then created for mathe- 
maticians and scientists, should be 
filled by pushing girls away from 
arts towards science, ho said. 


to pressures 

Womon undergraduates settle into 
the pressdros- of Cambridge Univer- 
sity life with far greater ease than 
the, men; the conference was told. 

Pr' Kate Pretty, lectiner in archae- 
ology at New Half College, aiid 
organizer of the conference, told 
the assembled ranks of school head- 
masters they should also think 
about how well pupils could cope 
with Cambridge before trying to get 
them in.' 

She said women seemed more 
able to adapt their clothing, even 
move their accent up or down, .to 
suit the tnoad, : of tne , university. 
PfiVhapa this . was. because they Ware' 
store 11 ddcile®.' or ; less ambitious, 
she said, 

Mrs Pat Glvrin, head of the uni- 
versity's counselling service, said 
that up to 400 undergraduates were 
referred to her or came to see her 
because of the “ stresses and strains 
of university life’ 1 . . 

At mixed colleges, it was 
often- difficult for students to re*' 1 
adjust after a broken relationship,- 
knowing, they would -‘always bqrtip 
ibtd each'.otber -around the college.- 


Tutors urged to offer 
more conditional places 


The university’s admissions tutors 
were urged to -offer more places on 
“conditional offers” based on A 
level results,. 

Headmasters and headmistresses 
from 450 schools, about 300 from 
the public sector, said It was no 
longer feasible to provide coaching 
and extra tuition for students who 
wanted to sit the special Cambridge 
Colleges’ Exam. (CCE), 

They blamed increasing staff* 

■ pupil- ratios for the problem. It 'Was 
not possible to ' Provide any teach* - 
trig beyond the 7 basic A-levei- -courw 
and certainly not for tile CCE, 
usually taken in the seventh term 
of the Sixth Form. 

At present the university fills out 
of 10 places on condtianal .offers. 
This Is becoming more common with 
science applicants. Other' students 
take the CCE after four terms, arid 
are marked accordingly^ or after 
seven terms, . ■ 


at Robinson College, said the univer- 
sity could not cope with entrance 
based only on conditional offers. 
“There. is no substitute for appli- 


by John OTeftry 

Graduates are being offered Incen- 
tives of up to £500 per year to go 
into certain areas of industry, a 
careers officer has revealed. 

Mr Neil Scott, director of the 
Careers Advisory Service at Notting- 
ham University, has noted a “free 
market response ” to particular 
shortages for the first time. 

Writing in the Department, of 
Employment magazine, Employ- 
ment Gazette, be says: “Firms in 
manufacturing industry appear to be 
offering up to £400 per annum more 
than other employers while the pre- 
mium for mechanical or electrical 
engineers and some other * scarce’ 
candidates may ba up to £500 per 
annum.” 

In general, salaries are likely to- 
be 13 per cent up oil last year’s 
starring averages- for ■.graduate?, 
remaining at around 70 per cent of 
adult noa-manuai wages. The fore- 
cast for September is £4,485, com- 
pared with the actual average of 
£3,970 last year. 

But with the demand for engin- 
ering graduates running at roughly 
twice the supply, special measures 
have been taken to attract.' candi- 
dates. Deiunnd is running strongly 
in a favour of tne “ numerate and 
scientific ” graduate with the 
emphasis on applied skills rather 
titan pure subjects, Mr Scott says. 

“ It is difficult to draw any other 
conclusion from the evidence but 
that there is. scope for continued 
expansion of the higher education 
system, though on a more discrim- 


inating basis than the 
formula dictated” he wrii« 
decided shift in emphasis is”e«Ji2 
if the universities and polvtSS 
are to meet the changed ndS 

5Km“ B0W m«de^ 

Declining prospects for loath* i 
both in schools and lusher m,, 1 
tion wil help swell tffSUf* j 
graduates on the erapE 
market this year, Mr Scott bE ' 

He estimates that alUua* 1 
numbers graduating from first aS i 
higher degrees will rise by K, ' 
titan 4 per cent, the increase il ' 
thal e SeeklDg 3obs mi Slu be double 1 

Mr Scott foresees a marked 
decline in the number of aradgiia 
going on to higbep degrees or fa! 
ther training, : 

“A complicating factor' here « 
that many good students Id [|j, 
sciences who might previously hiri- 
aspired to enter university teocki» 
via a higher degree may new > 
inclined to accept job offers d* 
where at first degree level we 
prospects have been so sharps 
tailed,” 

In teacher training some pitta 
on Post Graduate Certificate in E4* 
catfpn courses are expected la 
remain unfilled for a second jut. 
Mr Scott' ascribes this, too, to 
dent perceptions of the poor aid 
uncertain future within tne lad- 
ing profession and fin'd; that the 
critical response in mathemuiu 
and science puts future supply a 
risk: 


iritd each-other aroupa. the college. , Dr Alan' Sharpe, admissions tutor nffh/ 


cants being -willing to take a Cam- 
bridge set and marked exam. 

Dr Kenneth Machin, admissions 
tutor of Queens’ Collge, said the col- 
leges were well aware of the prob- 
lem. “We are of course unhappy at 
mis sort of disquiet. I don’t think 
we have got it right but I hope we 
will get ft right. 

, Mr Kenneth . Brookman, head- 
master ‘.bEr the Ale* Hunter School 
near Braintree, UdcricT ajlyatenl of 
entrance based on S-level entrance. 

.Very few of us here have a tradi- 
tion of sending pupils to Cambridge. 
We have sent boys and girls of 
promise to you but few have - got 
the specialist treatment , to get' In. 

Sir Peter Swinherfon-Dyer said he 
was very sympathetic to the prob- 
lera. But as most applicants, 
accepted conditional offers, the unl- 
verslty could not afford tq tie up 
all itS places in advance. , 


*£ Boysoit backs excellence 


Dr Rhodes Boysou, Under Secretary 
for Higher Education last week 
pledged the Government’s support 
for institutions committed to excel- 
lence. 

Addressing the Oxford Association 
of University Teachers he said i " I 
believe, and the Government be- 
lieves. in. 'the development : of indi- . 
vldual excellence, ana that the wel- 
fare and wealth of the nation ulti- 
mately depends upon this. We lipve 
no intention, through our financial 
policies, of imperilling institutions 
which have demonstrated so clearly 
and for so lone that they too. are 
dedicated to these same values.'* 

He said that the high quality and 
tho short length of British univer- 
sity first degree courses would con- 
tinue tb make our institutions inter- 
nationally competitive. 


Out degree' courses qf thru 
years were generally shorter thu 
those found elsewhere. Failure 
rates tended to be lower and i bt 
university staff /student ratio of m 
to 9.2 compared with one to 20 is 
France and one to 23 in Italy, 
He spoke about the great distinc- 
tion that Oxford and Cambridge had 
achieved and the contribution tta 
had made to the quality of life U 
this and other countries. . . 

“Looking at a table of statisiw 
about Nobel Prize winners I -«} 
pleased and not entirely surprised 
to note that in 1977 there were om« 


winners among . Oxbridge colle** 
members. In physics and niedidrt 
than in the whole of any one 
Western European country* ab* 
when . you look at other levels * 
academic honours you will find iW 
that Oxbridge loads the way. . 
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announces list of new Fellows 


Art jte Meeting last ‘ week- the Royal : 

SpaHy..«abt«d the ftdldwUig . new' . “Icpletfdna i on the structure ^»f atooUc. Proftasor ‘Niels Tcma, dteM-t™- 


se ?’ distinguished .for Ms fundamentals 
Qilailatjons on the structure ,of atomic. 


leukaemia. 

Processor Niels JemOi director, Basel 


Of like- chemistry and biochemistry ■ «t 
Pr oducts and. - the chemlcAl! 
and . stereochemistry of. 


toanyuizMa-i^^leil- reactions. . • . 
Dr Zbigniew Ba^ikl,' bead 1 of the 

Sggft V EjffMcjjy . groub. National 
Research ; Council of panade, distin- 
guished for Us studies . bf the plasticity 
of metals, jwrtlculariy in relation to 
the infarction aud movement of dis- 
locations. 

Professor Richard Bishop, Kenhedy 
'Professor of mechanical engineering, 
SWvenlty /Mlfuj. UnfWi dlstlS 
BMittqerrS 




Professor Douglas Eve rettj Mbe, Lever- 

M« experimental studies and appllca- 
’ t* 0 ”* of thormotonamics in many Fields 
' 5 physical chetiustryV >' . . . - . v .. - ■ 

P c Frcderidc. Frledlaridcr,’ reader ln ' 
' applied- mathematics. University of 
■ 1 ’ dlsunauf shed 'for >Us 1 many. • 

contributions to tine theory of the wave 


cquation -aud to the study of radiation 
problems In general. 

Professor -Brian Gnnnlug, professor of ’ 


developmental blol 
National University, ' 

Prbleplaor William fiaritlLton: 

' ! jjntrttiulions to evolutionary biology, : 


Australian 
tingulshed for 


Immunology, Including : especially the 
.n 0le £? ve “Wry of antibody formation. 

AJ^i Katrltzky, professor and", 
head of tbe school of chemlcaT scl- 
■ S1SW University, of East Anglia, dls- 
□ngufshed fqr Ws Cofltribiidons' to the ; 

; mi emistry of heterocyclic compounds. 

; rabble, proffcssor of 

P^ sI ,»* Imperial College, 
Loudon, distinguished for his Work on 
quantum field theories for the elemen- 
tary particles, especially on spontaO- 
sj-mmetry 1 breaking for gauge 1 
theories, 


d'Electrochlinle Interfadale. Meudon, 
France, distinguished for his contri- 
butions to tbe prance and theory of 
electrochemistry. . - 

Mr Montague . Pennell, CBE, formerly 
deputy chairman and managing dlrec- 
tor. British Petroleum Company, Ltd, 
distinguished for hfi contributions to 
the engineering «?r the .development of. 
major oif-Helds in Alaska arid rhe Ndrth 
Sea^ ■ . ••■*••■•- 

Dr Gyorgy Radtla, lecturer in blochem- 
Istry. University of Oxford, dlatiii- 


or microbiology, IToughlon P«^ 
Research Station. HertfordsUrt. “J 
ting ulsheti fcul* Ills studies . 
intestinal bacteria of farm aai^* 
particularly In relation to drug 

densed matter, Inciudtna both,_«J«T 
line and amorphous sWIaa. 'jj-yj,' 


PiAe S w?®iaId. jlgaaigy, 1 professor W 
inorganic ettomistrv. Oueen M»rv cm. 


»f 'M’W'Mt 


P. r r D A ^ Uj rt ony L " us,1 L ton » d Sector, Tnsti- 

«^rch Into the 1 RoJoitic history and ■> 


and whole organs by .magnetic reson-, 
ance methods. . 

Professor Humphrey Sting, professor 


PJpbri8l.it; Surrey, dlstiii 


ProfBsoi peui bohn; ■ prbfenior . of ■ 
■niaihematlca, Bodfnfd CoUege, Univer- 
. London,' dHUitguJsliod for hla’ 

. coMrlbhflowto many flnlda of algebrn; 

flavolopment of tho theory. 

. of free lisat rinai. ^ . *. f ; , .• 

D^Htatry WRC rtrilot visiting, 

rwtarch ’fellow, Statisthkl Laboratory, 


-pr . ftfirshaU natch, seidpr principal 
: m«2«h- , scirttig.t, .. aivfeioi* 0 e , plant 
■ CsraO,, ■ Ausjralla, ;dlstins- 

' Wu* 011 - W contributions tb the 


-rvixuimc ana in- *. 

i? bn thq sea '.floor; 


Combrldge, dUtUignished 

a n the chemistry of : ay na 
on both iii the normal e 
eased brain. ■ : 


c .franjipls- 
In’piA dls- 




JSS5 


5 T9WFM.; With tmportttit' iipplE cations 7 

Frot«wr. i professor of’ 

■ the ore deal physics/ University urs us-; 


..".me.dQveloqmcbt of ‘hoi mf nth vnnc*"e? 
» *«d Ul.b discovery pf the Wrusipf .frilrja, 


Dr WawJ LaWirdlracto?, British A^ 
aretto Survey, Cambridge, distinguished 
for qla stiidles onithebfolqgy ot large 1 

EE»^fea« 

r atter ^qspedaUy SHC^He mix- 
* n W>Wlrtgrice and proper-. 

m u I rd^gtea, tempera t^ires absolute. 
PcQfwdr^Anthony/Llrinaiiie,.: professor 

mm* & •< 


. and head of the department of pharma- 
.cology. University College, London,' 
i distinguished, for- fils studies the re’ 
caRtor altps.-to which drugs bind and- 
effKte ' ; t ! iey V. Q °nieve . . thair 

, Professor Mark Richmond, professor of 
bacte ri oioa y University 0 ( Bristol Med- 
ical School, distinguished tor Ms contri- 
butions to, the. understanding of the 
' moloculqr biology of plasmids arid bac- 
terial resistance to antibiotics. " 
Professor Derek Roberts, director. of 
research. General Electric Company* 
Lid, j Hirst. Resoach iCentre, Wembley, 
Mddlo^c?, distinguished for hla contrj-' 
burtons to the develohment Of advaocOd - 
.electronic components particularly sili«, 
con Integrated circuits, opto-, electronic 
devices and jnemory systems. . 
Professor. John Shercllff, professor and 
cnmrman-of.the. department of engin-* 
earing. University of Warwick, Ulstin- 
gufshed for . Ilfs 'resenreit in fluid mech-: 
attics, particularly fdr his fundamental 
theoretical aM exporitaepfal studies of; 
magnetohydrodynamic ; duct flow? and 
: electromagnetic .flovyrneterri;. -- 
Profesqr Loips SlqUnqvitcli, professor 


Professor Lawrence Weiskrtri“?„^ of 

the b^ain. . 

' Professor Walter Walfocd, » 

tics, Imperial , 

ngubdipd for his P^S'jfhW i» 
raticaT and expM-Jm^W *' 

physical Optics and eppUcW® ((t ^ 

. many btanebes. of., sclenc? 

ProfMsor WUlianj W M ‘ tmeot ^ 
fessor and head °l,3!fLSw^or^5- 
civil engineering. 'University w ork|* 

ingliam, dlsUngulsjied for bis » ^ 

structural mechanics 0« U ,B rirtlC | U itii 
and vibration of Si* « 

□n non-linear pUteandS‘0» d Bui ? 

, stress propagation In spriag* *'” >■ 

Prorassor Lewis 

biology, Middlesex . H^P>|f s l d for 1J 
Scnom, Londou, 


a»5;aaw 


contributions .to -bacterial 1 . and somatic 
•Dr JHqcSicrt heid of departinent; : 

I:'- -:' 


iforraulation or a ■ ■ ; v -; 

vssr susQeratjg 

■ uinneUiog .ln soft ^and- JgJ g 
. research on wntel JjfSisitf .. 
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Framework for goyeriunMit 

■3 *■ >’ 

relations with the campuses 


Freshmen’s test results 
make depressing reading 


front Clive Cookson P 

WASHINGTON r 

Aticr a two-year study of the deep- Jj 
ening tensions between higher edu- ? 
cation and the government, a blue- f 
ribbon panel drawn from the I 
university and business communi- E 
lies has come up with a set of j 
recommendations to soothe the , 

“increasing bitterness aud pcssi- ( 
mism on both sides 1 
The Sloan Commission on Govern- < 
ment and Higher Education (so ] 
called because it was set up and ] 
financed by the Alfred Sloan Fouu- 
dutioii) recommended • major , 
changes irt tho way Washington i 
regulates colleges aud universities, : 
particularly in tjiie two areas where 1 
institutions find the regulatory , 
burden most intolerable: enforcing 
the equal opportunity laws, and 
auditinc government-financed . 

research. 

The 22-member commission also 
urged Congress to -overhaul the in- 
coherent system by which the eov- 
ernmeut distributes financial aid to 
students. It wants Congress to stop 
subsidising student loans and spend 
the money, instead, on bigger 
grants for Idw incomo students. 

The relationship between state 
governments and higher education 
nas examined too. Here the Sloan 
Commission made one particularly 
controversial recommendation : 

“That each state arrange for a 
periodic review of the quality of 
educational programmes at every 
public college and university 
within the state.” The report went 
on to Imply that such reviews 
could be used by. states to, close 
down unsatisfactory public institu- 
tions. * 

. 9 a E! k’aysen, Professor i of Polit- 
ical Economy at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, took three 
vears leave of absence from MIT to 
otrect the commission. Dr Kaysen 
was previously director of the insti- 
tute for. advanced study . at Prince- 
ton, Here are some of the commis- 
sions recommendations In more 
, detail s . 

§ A new federal agency, the coun- 
2J t0r . equal opportunity in higher 
.^tion, should be created within 
toe Depai'tment of Education to 
rce , all equal opportunity, 
vi mB , action and anti-discrim- 
22® laws.- It would bring 
together tha^ 17 different laws forc- 
• JJW institutions to ■ give a fair 
i,.“ nc ® to women and racial 
?rff- rieS » ' wWcfl are ; currently 
Mnlawtered 7 by eight -! different 


— 1 11 nuuuii uie oivmu 

• WSt" reduce the existing 

by - consrtUdatiug 
dures*" 11 ® conflicting proce- 

?ii!u e CDmQ tlssion recdmmrinds a 
ina -/ consQ i!datioji 'for the audit- 
„f^l^ e * ear ch‘ ' grarits. A new audit 
,, «»acy should bq set tip.; in .the 


National Science Foundation to keep n 
track of all federally supported a 
research in universities— at present 
institutions are audited by which- s 
ever government department sup- tl 
piles them with the most resoarch y 
funds, and usually that means the ii 
Department of Health and Human p 
Services, “ whose representatives \ 
often have little experience m deni- s 
ing with ..research institutions, r 
receive limited training, and typi- ^ 
cally stay on the assignment only t 
briefly”. The new agency, on the t 
other hand, would develop “a t 
corps of federal auditors, sophlstl- t 
cated about scientific research and 1 
how research universities operate 
As the national commission on 
research made clear in another 
report issued last week accounting 
for research funds has become one 
of tbe most serious sources of fric- 
tion between Washington and the 
universities, Government auditors 
accuse institutions of sloppy finan- 
cial administration — occasionally 
verging on fraud — and tho univer- 
sities clolm that complex and indis- 
soluble mixtures of research and 
teaching are being audited by un- 
suitable methods designed for in- 
dustrial procurement. 

Tbe greatest cost of excessive 
. oversight is not _ the burden of 
paperwork, according to the Sloan 
commission, but “ its potential 
effect bu the research process 
itself. If close financial oversight 
requires the Investigator who has a 
novel idea to interrupt research to 
get approval for budget changes, or 
to lay down a trail of documen- 
tation and, later, to justify the 
change in plans to nuditors, it can 
mean that new leads- ere not fol- 
lowed while the now less fruitful, 
original plan is. This result is 
entirely self-defeating”. 

: Tho ■ Sloan ■ commission ■ made 
several other recommendations to 
improve federal support of univer- 
sity research. For example it sugr 

S ' id that tlie government spend 
m a year over the next decade 
to carry bright young researchers 
, through the great depreSSionm the 
, academic job market. 

> - Tliis would pay for 1,000 
i ** natWfial postdoctoral feUow- 
shipB ”, renewable for un to four 
. yeaitt and 300 “national research 
■ fellowships ”, tenable for five 
i years. Similar ‘proposals have been 
t made by other study groups 
recently, 'but the Carter Admin is- 
. tratlon has not yet responded to 
; them. 

Another recommendation is that 
■ every federal research |ralti and 
I contract should' carry with It an 
r additional 7 per cent of its value in 
t discretionary,, funds, which the 


z . uuivp* eihjr • t wm -mj 

research project it wanted. . • 

E ‘For ‘example, supporting promis- 
ing juniors without sufficient repu- 
tation to get government ; grants or 
a' b'uiiding up speculative projects. • , 

> • ' ,c The yroductive capacity of the 
t research nnlversitles ' would ' be 
s . greatly helped if discretionary 


research funds were made avail- 
able,” the commission claimed. 

If all its recommendation?) about 
student financial aid were adopted, 
the government would save $860m a 
year, the Commission estimated. End- 
ing the two subsidized student loan 
programmes would save $l,300m a 
year. In their piece the commis- 
sion wants Congress to act up a 
national education loan bank, 
which would make long-term loans 
to students, and parents. Although 
there would be no interest subsidy, 
the government would subsidize 
the bank's operating costs, Includ- 
ing defaults. 

The maximum grant for poor 
students should be increased to 
£2,400 a year from the present 
$ 1,800, the commission recom- 
mended. And the rule that * no 
grant exceed half the student’s 
costs of going to college should be 
replaced by a requirement that 
every student contribute at least 
$500 a year to his or her higher 
education. The change would benefit 
low income students. 

One interesting suggestion is that 
the government should spend $80m 
a year on a new scholarship pro- 

f ramme. It would give grants to 
,000 undergraduates and 3,000 
graduate students on tlie basis of 
academic merit and achievement 
rather titan financial need. 

Congress is currently In the pro- 
cess of reauthorizing the federal 
Student aid programmes (THES, 
November 23) and, although the 
Sloan report may be in time to 
influence the legislation, the dras- 
tic shift in emphasis away from 
loans is unlikely to be adopted. 
The relevant congressional commit- 
tees received early versions of the 
Sloan recommendations several 
months ago, and Dr Kaysen has 
appeared in person to put the com- 
misslpn's ideas. to theip- 
The Controversial recommenda- 


irom our North American editor 

WASHINGTON 
Charges that today's young people 
are poorly educated aud counter- 
claims that the schools - are better 
than ever tend to be carried on 
without benefit of facts. Missing 
from ihc debate is a yardstick; by 
which to measure and compare the 
performance of students— then and 
now. 

One such yardstick has just 
become available, nnd it shows that 
apprehensions about the decline in 
reading skills may bo fully justi- 
fied. Tlie instrument that provides 
tlie disconcerting evidence is a ‘tost 

S 'ven to 865 incoming freshmen at 
e University of Minnesota in 
1928 'and again in 1978. The com- 


iiUMIVR D . 

Tfao Centro vbrffial recommend*- 
tion that states periodically review 
the quality of academic pro- 

6 famines at every public institution 
as already infuriated the Ameri- 
can Association' of State Colleges 
and Universities, whose director 
expressed ” great shock ”. . 

The shock was that public insti- 
tutions would be subject to com- 
pulsory review, while previous ones 
would be invited but not required 
to participate because, as the com- 
mission put it, they will look at the 
review process as an undesirable 
intrusion Into their autonomy and 
may sea it as a first step on the 
slippery slope to public; control. 

The. Sloan commission fears tnat 
without a mechanism for closing 
down low-quaHty PuWic institu- 
tions, private colfegas will .bear tne 
brunt of declining enrolments, 
while weak state colleges are kept 


out that, since the Great Depression, 
only ofte state-supported ^ folir-year 
college or university has been 
closed* 

THb’ report will be published .In 
May as a book. A Programme for 
Renewed Partnership, by the Ball- 
inger Publishing Company. 


the University of Minnesota iu , 
1928 and again in 1978. The com- . 
paratlve results, which have just \ 
been correlated, were , obtained by 
The New York TUnee lust week. j 
In the 1920s Alwlu C. Euridi, , 
now president of the Academy for 
Educational Development, a non- 
profit organization of educational 
research nnd services, ' designed 
experiments to improve tho rend- | 
ing abilities of freshmen. - 
At the time, as a research assis- 
tant in educational psychology, he 
prepared and administered two . 
standardized reading tests. 

In the intervening years, Eurlch 
has served as, a professor and ulti- . 
nwtelv as acting president of Stan- 
ford University, a Navy Command- 
er in charge of a testing and train- 
ing programme, chancellor of tbe 
State University of New York and 
head of the Ford Foundation's edu- 
cation division. 

While listening to the debate 
over student . performance, Eurlch 
recalled his Minnesota test experi- 
ence and decided, .with die univer- 
sity's cooperation, to administer 
the same tests to the 1978 
freshmen. “ The conditions he 
said in ail interview, “ weie espe- 
cially favourable for a compar- 
ison." . . , , 

Then, ns now, the university had 
open admission foy . any grad pete of. . 
an. accredited high school.; In 1928 r 
moreover, the tests Were-, adminis- 
tered not only . to the ' .1,313 . 
freshmen iq the liberal arts toNege 
but to. 4,191 high school seniors id 
the Minneapolis and St Paul 1 public 
schools. • 

' 'A spot check of the test by The 
New York Times Indicates that Hie 
meaning of ' the words used on it 
has changed little, if . any, since 

1928 - « „ 

In the 1978 rerun, only college 

freshmen, both in the .more select 
tive college of liberal arts aud the 
new general college were tested. 
Today’s college freshmen failed to 
match the performance of both the 
1928 samples— college and high 
school. . , ' : 

The first of the two tests con- 
sisted of two . parts ; a vocabulary 
test ip. which students had to 
define 100 words by selecting the 
correct meaning from five cholceB, 
aud a reading comprehension test, 
which asked students to select, 
from a series of . statements, the 
one that correctly interpreted , a 

paragraph. ' • ■ - . 

In the second, a "speed or read- 
ing” test, students were allotted 
six minutes to read 38 paragraphs. 


and were required to cross out the 
one extraneous or absurd phrase in 
each paragraph. 

On the vocabulary test tlie 1978 
freshmen scored significantly lower 
(28.75 out of 100) than the 1928 
freshmen- (34.90). Approximately 
50 per cent of the 1978 freshmen 
scored below 26, compared with 
only about 40 per cent of the 1928 
freshmen. (The figures used arc 
derived from tlie moan scores 
based on the number, of items 
answered correctly by the tested 
groups.) 

In reading comprehension, , the 
pattern was similar. About 50 per 
cent of the 1978 freshmen foil- below 
a score of 12. compared with onb* 
40 per cent «f the 1928 high school 
seniors and. 30 per cent of the 1SLJ 
college freshmen. . 

In the speed-reading test, about 
54 por cent of the 1928 f reshin t-/* 
scored 20 or below — 81 por cent of 
the 1978 group did so. 

Critics of tho comparison soy 
that no two samples -separated by 
50 years can be considered truly 
comparable, which Enrich con- 
cedes. For example, in 1928 a -con- 
siderably smaller proportion of stu- 
dents finished high ' school aiid 
went oh to college. Thus, the 
sample tested that year wps more 
solact — many low achievers had 
already dropped put. .. 

Still, Eurich’s findings block any 
defence that may try to abjsolye 
schools and society from all 
responsibility by blaming thn doclin- 
ing achievements on the fact that 
today more not-so -bright youngsters 
make, it all tlie way . to college. 
Most striking, he said, is "the 
noticeable decline by 1978 in the 
performance of the most gifted 
students — the top 1 per cent”. 

In 1978, he said, no student 
scored higher than. 75, a drop of 
some 20 points from the highest 
■ score in 1928 — and. only one 
student out of 100 In 1978 scored 


near 60, n score obtained, by five 
. out of 100, in 1928. The top 1 por 
cent In ‘academic ability .within Hie 
' student' population is .fair game. for 
. a ; rh q n-a nd- n ow comparison.- . 

.In addition,- .Eurlch ppints- Put, 
while in ^1928 all students had-. to. 
take the test, current: Jegislatlhn. 
required reliance only- on .those 
who volunteered — with the likeli- 
hood that weaker students would- 
balk at participating. 

What does all this -meat* ? Tp 
Euricb it means' .that freshmen 
. today cannot. edver as mi|di ground 
ill a givep time as students halt 9 
century agoj or , comprehend what 
they read ns wjsll. ' • ’ 

Indications of students* declining 
test scores over a shorter period or 
time have led to much, guessing at . 


the reasons, without many Convinc- 
ing conclusions. . . ■ '.. . 

Eurlch is -content .with raising 
some questions: ".Can it be that 
we gre placing less and less eratraa-. 
sis ' on the> Importance of .reading 
and other more traditional modos 
of learning? Can it be that, 
through our technological meads -of 
communication! W6 are - becoming 
" headlines ” learners, giving less 
and less attention to substance ana 
the beauty of language?** - 


Mutual suspicion ’ hinders research Scientific biographies work 

'Affig&S&a complete after 15 years < 
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“^.the United States govern- requirements. Out tnat 'tne prune- the $2 l^ion h^ 

^countabHity, die National dines mast be simplified end to anlveraUies l by the national insto 

,7^0 sides must develop a Apart from the direct inipatt of ■ charmfd ^ safrirtos" 
c io'^ QP mf! 8 'i Syste,, f 1'^. ? 76f ' tha accounting requirements; . oil for ^hich there Dre m bilfr 6r 
taqcu and suspicioris/ igno- academic . reseal'ciy_ university , gunpofring documents. . ! ' 

*S ^ lc 5 lobbyists wqrry about their effect o n supportnng ,qo.c mn .... . . 

weaken' - el- , rirfat Kinship . and , k h 6 fr inst}tutib«s’ public reputation. The Business Week , article was 

. When- universi ties cannot account' widely cjrcntotedjta-^reafc^d 
The'- j-' •' - , i n jpniiateiv for the wav they have j it prompted Newton Cattoll, federal 

n SveSE?o 8 i°7’ Wh q ? i is s fl SoSt hundrods of mSfiriSs tof j tax- relation? -director of -the, ^soda- 
' bo ? y 8e l YJPjih fiaverS’ dollars, • they lay themselves tion of -American- Uniyersities^to 

S caffif*' 1 . ^ nd .higher f n ,!n f avo u ruble publicity^- distribute a paper of his. owh tell- 

with tliB^ov- lng tliB other aW of tha-story. ■ ■ 


futS of * health, $300m ia . charged 

to research projects- tliat did j not 
receive fund? and another $400m 




repoit ,6c 
cpMc»‘hs ( 


even if tne- tauit lies. w»n 
ernment’s accounting procedures 
and the; universities , are actually 
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The sl«?Bnth arid final volume of 
the Dictionary of Scientific B/ogi 
raphy was; published this month*.' 
completing what tho ,Buityrin °f 
the : American Philosophical Socfetif 
ctflled '• due hi the. great achieve- 
ments : of 20th Century ; ; Schol- 
draliip.fi' Crirtalnly it is tlie biggest 
single achievement in the ' history 
of science. ; t . ' ■ 

' Pr Inc tit bn iiistoiy 1 professor 

Charles : GilHspie 1ms devoted t odo 
day a week to the dictionary sjhco 
1965. Mien the New York pub- 
lishers Charles ScrlbnerV launched 
the project. As editor-in-chief >. Dr 
GilHspie has marshalled the: efforts 
of 1,500- contributors from 90 cqun- 
iriesl ,' Ki .• ' i - '■ ‘ . !•' 

■. Tho. .'{.diciloiinry ' contains" ippre 
than 5,000 biographies of scientists 
and iiio them a tic iann, and people 


from other fields whose - work 
affected the natural sciences,. and . 
mathematics, from ahtlqulty.jo the 
present day. . • . ' 

The final- volume Is an indax to .. 
tlie previous. IS, listing 1 • 75,000" 
topics, which; allows ‘concepts, end' 
noit-bfographlc'al subjects 'to -be 

traced - back i- through ■ the entire 

D'r GiUlspie is n member of what 
he calls "the first generation” of 
academic historians of' science. 
With his former, Princeton railed- , 
gue Thomas ; Kuhn (a member - os 
the dictionary's editorial bo^rd). bft •. 
helped the history of^pieucp tc ;ge|..f 
established -as- .» separate i well* - 
defined discipline n£tei *tiie yrnw-v -- 
‘ Science and T t^thfiolqgy iu’ WSfit-*'- 
eenti* and early, qineteeifth Celt fury 
France are Di' ' GilHspie’a special 
Interests. He, wrote several of the 
dictionary's' entries in this field. 
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Overseas News 
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trap ted the teaching- 
Toe. University nt Multakn, Cen- 
,tnri. Punjab, is, also; subject; of 
a debate In Pakistani press, There . is 
a stfoog contCovorsy over the .co- 
education Irt the university in this 
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syS, " 
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Multan; University adminis- 
tration .14 also . debar! hit .whether to 
continue the present semester syi- 
.’Wd is apparently, suffering 

fnmthe some . problems which arc 
IWpjl by the KoraChj University. 
-Education experts, appear rohoJd 
that education; system -Ift 
.Pakistan.; since independence has 
■ subjected to' frequent ^ tinier - 

L Piop, vifitt orflen for , political rather 
•. edueaeftnud reasons, A. leading 

, tiwipaper commented : The more 
educational system Is' made to 
. change, thb more i,t remains the 
. "jjMneb? ;■ i m v-.; .; ;v 

.. vfek Tbcognljed that education in 
-Tekjstea never received ' either the' 
', .'attention or ^fhw poUti . support that 
success^, govern- 



after dashes 


from Hasan Aklitar 

ISLAMABAD 
The Qunid-E-Azani University ol 
Islamabad has reopened alter being 
closed for 79 days. The university 
■was ordered • lo be - dosed on 
December IB following ■ violent 
clashes between groups or students 
who used revolvers and • knives, 
resulting in injuries to a number 
of them. 

Right-Wing students were blamed 
for stirring the trouble. 

The prUlorigcd closure has 
resulted -in loss of one semester tv 
the students and unless the univer- 
sity administration curtails next 

summer's ihree-month vacation, the 
students muy huve to put in three 
extra m out ns to complete their 
courses of studies. 

Mennwliiio there are strong 
reports that the chancellor of the 
university, General Ziu ul-Haq, 
president pud chief martini law 
administrator, has decided rhat the 
university should be restructured 
to revert to its original charter of 
ftpecializcd education. The current 
MSr classes in natural und social 
sciences are -expected to be discon- 
.lanucd under a phased programme. 

The Quaid-E-Azam University Is 
not jhe only one which is facing 
uncertain academic., future,' The 
Karachi University, regarded ns {he 
second {argent Fn the country, alter 
the Punjab University ,. Is' stated to - 
. be seriously considering abolishing 
the present semester system arid 
returning La the convention!?! system 
oC education and examination. 

The academic council of the 
Karachi, Univeislty Is said to be 
waiting for a .report of its commit- 
,tce oil the issue. According. to geu- 
• feral view in \|ie academic, council. 

, lbe sem.es t^ar system, introduced 

' ; Tt is being said that the ■ univer- 
sity. failed to work the system 
because of shortage of funds result- 
ing in inadequate teaching aids and i 
prolonged forced closure which dis- 



join Mario Modiano ' 

ATHENS 

The cunnnitice uf rectors of the 13 
universities and graduate schools 
in Greece, entrusted by tha Gov- 
ernment tn recommend a solution 
la rhe problem of examinations 
which led ro a serious confron- 
tation with students last December, 
has now submitted its report. 

The committee proposes that 
there should be, only one. instead 
of two repeat examinations for stu- 
dents failing in - the year-end tests 
.every June; but that they should 
also be able to transfer subjects in 
which they failed to the following 
year, so they would be given four 
chances to pass within two consecu- 
tive years, in graduation exami- 
nations two repetitions would- be 
allowed, one in October and one in 
December. 

It was.ihuuks tn the personal 
intervention of Mr .Karnmanlis, 
the Greek Prime Minister, that a 
.major, crisis was averted in 
December. The Prime Minister sus- 
pended tile cQturoversul Law £15 
.and asked Lite com mite e of. Rectors 
1 to work out an acceptable alterna- 
tive, in consultation with the stu- 


by Guy Nenve 

Following a bitter conflict: between 
the University' , Council) and 
members of an activist group call- 
ing itself Gitrdarem Vincennes M 
Pierre Marlin, president of. the 
University of Vincennes, Paris, has 
renghech ■. •'/ ■ ■ 

Thes:.- tWWvM,’ ,dt>vnv iirom i 
members of tfie'syndicat natipnal 
fie VEnseignement super iv nr and 
the synth cat national tie ■ I'Eclu- 
c often nationale has been pressing 
M Merlin to' justify hi* crackdown 
on enmpus drug dealers and his 
expitisifa. of students rising forged 
.documents to gain • places ' lit ,tho 
.qniTO«fty,, ; i, . 

•> At M&eapit.of the bftttfe./tyfiiUr 
f . Woclced^M Merlin for some 
lo- 'Jaipur*- . in ■ ivis offices in ‘ nn . 
’attempt, eia. force * hint to'meit their 
danendfe.r'Ae a. -result 29 members 
i of ; 'the . •university V council i hove 
resigned In protest out of «. total of 
j-Sfr _ ’ i- v'i < v ’:v- W . • ’ 

„ In tendering; his heafenutioW- M 
Merits' todd the Minister of (Uglier . 
BtUtcptia^i, Mme. Alice - Seumer 
SctW, that ’ ha; wasr" oftipiirfed to ' 


downed It and called for, elections 
to be held os soon as possible. By 
contrast' the liberal students collec- 
tive, politically very dose to the 
Government, suggested the univer- 
sity be closed down. Spokesmen for 
the French Socialist Party Cnlled 
upon both M Merlin and the 
university council to withdraw 
. their resignations., i' 


or- j-— hm. . hubs 

dm -fiot accept 


' i hi*; bs«, g . 1 'her ■ pothers 

.and^c , .gitaqjc. Jg. 1 of; a 1968 orien- 
Xnv* . she ijw- replaced . Mrii - 
Wim ; an ■ " ' gov ennn fern 

wfaiinistratoi:. .... 'V- ’ : ■ '• 


^dpiktlstratoc- ( 

, to tbia tnova hga bean 
i varied- Ronrcseritatives of the .Com- 
h’tpr^st students at Vincennes too, 


thpir resignations, i ' ; 

* ; ‘ Th a , ikadfc i» 'eotiopKcatfed further 
by the transfer of Vlncehnes' to a 
rather more limited site in the 
north of Paris at St Deni*, yhi* 
h* due to take place next October. 
Many staff and students iesr that 
the move is merely a hidden 
attempt- by the Minister of Highor 
Education tq put an end to the 
innovatory nature of the- university. 
- Mine Saunim- Sojte has grave 
misgivings gbout -the- credibiBfy of 
Vincennes both on educational «ud 
political grounds. . . ,,,■ ’- 

Jt b' particularly significant that 
the 'orientation latV has ‘been used 
to- reinforce tbe' control of the 
.Ministry - of' Higher- Education Over 
one of the more troublesome insti- 
tu|E» ‘m the . French university 
world. Bet up in 1969, the law was 
? r i?, ? ■ Intended to guarantee 

both init.it irtionnl • etitonamy and 
fbe participation of Its members In 
the running. ' *• 

'A t ^apid replacement of 'M. Mer- 
1 l» by ;tm : interim . administrator , is 
to sjKWflcm?t ; than the fact that 
university circles didst to the Gov : 
ernment are how taiking'of fnnda- 

S ante! . revisions rp the, .prieritadori 
w-had-jf. Qne of the most in?pqr- 
tsurt of these involves the electoral 
system far the. post - of- university 
president . ' . • ■ 
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repeat exam 


dent leaders, und -xtepJJt py iinid- 
March, ’ > S? ^ 

The problem cmergeu when the 
Greek government decided tu lake 
drastic nctiiin to upgrade Greek 
university diplomas which have 
fallen into ucudomic disrepute in 
Europe, butli because of the 
quality of instruction and the faci- 
lities afforded even to unqualified 
students to graduate. 

Law 815 abolished tho privilege 
of repeating year-erid examinations 
twice in case of failure, in October 
and December, and prohibited the 
transfer of un unlimited number of 
subjects from one year's exami- 
nations _ to the next. Finally, 
,c perennial' students wore to be 
ousted if unable to graduate in one 
and a half times as many years as 
were ordinarily required. 

The students reacted against Law 
815, arguing that it claimed too 
high standards that were uot com- 
patible with the shortage of 
teachers' and the inadequacy of the 
infrastructure, .in '.Greek univer- 
sities, W^cn tho ministry of educa- 
tion insisted, the. student* staged 
boycotts and I? ter occupied, the 
premises in all universities. 

The committee of rectors is now 
prupositiR that besides the year-end 
examination in June, there should 


he only One repeat examination 
in October, ami, in rhe case of 
grudiiiiiiug students only, also one 
iu December. However, those 
studenrs who foil in subjects may 
transfer them to the following year 
and have two more chances to puss. 

According to rhe rectors 1 recom- 
mendations, all the subjects can be 
transferred only to the following 
year. In tho fourth attempt, anj’ 
student suspecting discrimination 
m;iy ask to be examined by a 
special committee of three profes- 
sors appointed by the university 
senate. ‘“Perennial” students, the 
rectors urged, should not • be 
deprived of their student status, 

1 but this will only give them the 
right to participate in graduation 
'exiimiiinrinns. 

The rectors approved the propo- 
sal by 10 votes to three — the 
minority filed :i i’epbrt agreeing 
largely with the student representa- 
tive* who had walked out of the 
deliberations. They argued that the 

C robiem of examinations could ■'not 
e divorced from the overall -need 
for university reform. 

The student leaders' demanded 
the problem should be approached 
In the context of the comprehen- 
sive legislation covering all higher 
[education the .government' has com- 




Mtrii£ Saunifcr-Scitc i » ; rah?lyed 
( MjjMcrlju's ' notice ?(■ ^flgnition 

Vi' ^Previously, uuivers|br- presidents 
jvqre elected- by. both -i.tirof«tiors 
students ond non-teaching- person- 
At a recent conference at 
Khetnts suggest io'ns' were made, to 
curtail the electorate by. removing 
bpth students and hon-teacUihg per- 
sonnel. justifying - fchU. it [was 
poutced Out -at RheftuS that' student 
oarttciriatjori (q electfpni, has falleu 
^omat^cBlIjf- j;o.ver[ : .th# past few 

. Alresdy. tlje' UsW A^’^dtddeotlal 
elections pi thtj. ^Uver fifties has 


io-. the ■ Nhtjdntkl 
•Mr- Teslgoatidn 
brings mtq.^harp relief thc-,fpnda- 
maatal issue Q f, whejbci’ it is uot 
ump dvasncally- to alter the orien- 
tation law of 1368. 


state of affai-is existing ' 

Lh,v 8 15 should , he “n&r' " 

The tJresidem of the rec”re> 
nuuee. Professor Photti xm 
Athens Universiiy said imi! Sl,) -* 1 
tmd graduate £« 
allowed grout flexibility in anr ?l 
itig Lh.s system, nravidri K« P £l 
u entered to ihe bavic princ!S«?« i 

two examinations.- Transfer 5 Ji 

jects only to the following s Si 
and no expulsion for smden,s S S‘ 
are poking their time in obtaEi^ 

Haw the students will reset o! 
these recommendations, is too Mrh 1 
to suy. Following the student | 
tions on March 5, the tenth 
rahgress has been meeting [■ 
.At-heuis this week to elect the «, 
leadership of the national total 
ui>ion, .Riitl lay dawn basic policies 
mid attitudes of the studenf me 
mem tb this offer. ' ’ ^ 

Professor Mltsis pointed out fa \ 
this was the first rime the gom» I 
mavt has ^iven curie blank k 
the universities to work w ih 
problems with the studew. Ht 
said he was confident he cbtdd con- 
vince the new national ejecuhea! 
the students to accept the rnitri 
proposals which were in their ta 
interests. 

Inquiry over 
lab deaths 

from Lindsay. Wright 

WflLLJNCIOH 

Claims by a Waikato Uaiienn 
settlor lecture.]* in German, Mr M 

Rigg; that the rieuths of at krt \ 
four former students mar. W 
linked with the University's biota 
isotope laboratory, have led to tv . 
8Cttkig up bv the. Nmv Zsaliti 
Minister of Health of. a foor-«u 
expert pait^l to Investigate the u» 
Rations. ' , . 

• The clniiq that at least four, iu j 
possibly ' up .to seven, studeois j 
died of career, possibly cooirww 
at the University, was made m «» j 
student newspapek- Nexta. It _ 
tn an article which rueStiorts *«» 
Ity precautions in die b'®* 0 ®* 
tope laboratory, alleges that 
lisned safety procedures were** 
lated and suggests that’ 
such as pipettes used in exper'®"* 
involving . radio-activity 
sometimes neither destroys * 
settled in airtight disposable *» 
tainers. [ ' u \*. 

Nexus says that an isotope 
atacy wos initially sbored^r . 
biology, arid chemistry d e P ar ™ f ^ 
but that the biology flepor™J^J 
OWO Isotope laboratory 
later because of n 
.mlstry professor’s '/« a 7*3 
with safety swndinb eoc T*** 

i Unlvorslty vice-chancel^ 
former Auckland 
tnfetry professor, Dr Dm ^ 
eUyn, ^lakned that tit* 
teined factual errors 
claims or Implicatwns « Jfc 
! at regulations or 
supervision. It ask«i 'i« ^ ^ 
tiaation by. thc M expert ^ 

yesdgtuce the aJkegC<l^ n “ M ^jeJ 
claim that •uoiv^sjty ^^^ 
had been involved fn a cpro^r 




Courses for workers plan to 
meet needs of Irish industry 


■ isft* . «» vnuiliaiij II«S ..|WH 

?i*l spriken [-the" flriii!' V(M - d : ort - ' Jgf 
x ’.tfMt; M ihie master iou*. obi- JSJ 

■ irv *i .G^ttirtgcu student news- 


from John Watshe . ..'.V '. 'y ' ’■ It wilt ihave an 

DUBLIN 300 full-time day 

A ^ diswnt study , unit which will up ttf >i200 in ^'^^fuli-tl^^ 

-ucatfoft: within eventually to 5,000 . iw 1 ** ; • 

working. depw, . = .. n ve f»^ 

rtio.ua schemes ■- the hittitritfe VoD Imv* ' ta 
College wyS.. lies— a^nl^ratiop, 
wrauliunp-v professiopal : studif^ %«ineet* 
mi ttr- Higher oaramedical studies, JJJjL. 


btiilg third-level educatt 


:*:i; 

lp ; -i 

I--'-, ■r- 


PfCpar'ed 


'sl.-S.V.ti.-' 


pfc- 


nuhor oi the article* whose. 

-'rifever -j ; mscoym ed, 
(dative .nie of rlqlbrwo Inf Hie 
tai^yd-rertresrivepoJiUcai 

talk 





byolhbt*' settSHWe arid * 
nnd parts qf i* timfe whe^ the 


'.'• At present about two third* oi *?,? nuihbef o^ ii 

the Stye's 35,000 full-time- third-, SL c ,St? 

• SLpdqntS - are in • universities ?if^^^^l lri0^od^scip |,0, 7. , ^^r 
vath theremamderinao wsorunent tradwional .. .. ... - 

°f technical, and lother .coHeg^S, ; ; • - : ■¥*****• Jj. rtf - ■■ Dt\ jJ-S 

? »tal»ar«tloh of lifebly quail- IiSstitUte ' diract ^ oJap^.^ 
fiedr pe F sbnriel ' ibr ■Wfy&rjc; and O’Hare sayd they «'|jc5 
tommercq will 'be' .bne of the- riiost schools sutifture aod ^jS 

imiurrt«»*Te->'> rn«*l.t<ii‘oT4AnS • th» maximum flex* 01 ^wurC 


on ot ipMnfoQ in - a rfpmo- hed ; T “ r wnusoy; ana u nars m w 

otfyy.ilT wnS seeiS ioo»mercq;wilI be bneof the'riu»t schools suucture d0< j 

> arid eXpJosiyh 'iasoB-ie, a eSSSe ' J?' »ntp<mant': i»nsideratit>^ “'in^the the 
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How Deng’s fourth modernization endures 


,'s 6J6' universities and col- 
[ eae , today are hi the middle of a 
restoration after a revolution— a 
re* torn tion of high but conyen- 
tlonal standards tuat leaves little 
room for radicalism -and a revolu- 


its spartan quarters 


don? the * Cultural ’Revolution of and passive, their results are In the first of llis series 
iQRfi 72 that began as an attempt astonishingly good. 

In orevent tlie growth of a now „ In a. commune school in. Tian . 

middle class and ended In indiscip- Yuan, in Sichuan province in the of articles Oil higher 
»ne demoralization, bullying, Loot- south west, we guve a class of 

■ - ImH murder. Chinese 11-year-olds the same . . ' , , 

1 af.t they are not oil the brink of mathematics tests recently given to education 111 China, 

. Chinese Theiniidor, however British 31-y ear-olds by the Assess- - 
comforting that interpretation may ment of Performance Unit. Their p Q fj , 

coimor* a West. Tiie graso of the concept oE averages rclfM. oCOtt IlllClS d 


Cultural Revolution. Liu Shadgi. 
only recently rehabilitated (and 
quite deliberately quoted as an 


authority by Mr Jiang In our Inter- States. 


I u the meantime postgraduate 
studies hove suffered because so 
many of the ymmger teachers are 
unable to teach at that level. There 
are only 8,000 postgraduates in all 
China. As a result China is having 
to use scarce foreign exchange to 
educate its brightest young postgra- 
duates In Europe and the United 


comforting that interpretation may ment of Performance Unit. Their p Q fj , 

£ a observers in the West. The Srasp of the concern of averages retCl SCOtt MllClS d 

riihursl Revolution and its after- and decimals Biid their ability to 

math the rule of the “Gong of work them out correctly seemed oe.neration of intellectuals 

Er" were extinguished because much greater. generation Ol iniCllGLlUdlS 

ilicv jeopardized the success of . Second, Chinese lugher education 

Sm inist rule In China and un- >s super-seiective ln all . Chum w | 10 | iave little time foi' 
dermined the effort to build socia- there are only 1,020,000 university 
iun, in rhsna and college students, le$s than 

Tan vears ngo all China’s unlver- twice the British total although its the Old 1‘adlCallSm 

sides and colleges were closed— population is 20 times as great. Mr 

and had been since 19G6. Senior Jiang Nanxiailg, the Mmisier of 

.,bH denounced os “rightists” and Education, told us that China had — 

'caoitalisi-roadors" were subjected only nine students per 10,000 of 

kT humiliating criticism, beaten, the poiMilation, compared with fl| . 

and in a few cases murdered, more than 100 in llntain and 350 

EtUlro institutions were moved cn per 10,000 in the United States. 

bloc in the countryside to labour m Last year 4,700,000 school leavers 
the fields. University imildinns took the national university 

wore 'looted and burnt. The ega-li- entrance examination, but only ■ 

tarijnisin and philistiniMii of the 275,000 were admitted. With a pri- H 

dim backed by the physical force mary and secondary school populu- 


view). 'was the most influential 
policy maker. A small number of 
” key ” universities were designated 
during the 1950s. 

The sccund period was the 
Cultural Revolutiun which started 


In addition universities tire hav- 
ing to devote a lot of energy to 
retraining course* for their own 
teaching staff. Although it appears 
at first sight that Chinese higher 
education has an extremely favour- 


in 19GG passed its peak in about able overall sLaff-student ratio, in 
19G8 and gradually petered out in practice many of the younger staff 
the early 1970s. Institutions were should more properly be counted- 
closed. ’ their sraffs dispersed, a* students. 

teaching ■ censed, and research Nearly all universities are hav- 
hibernated. The Cultural Revolu- ing to run special retraining 
tion has had two abiding copse- courses. Most younger lecturers 
queuecs for Chinese -higher educa- Have hi fact successfully passed 
tion. First, it has made intellectuals these courses. But those who failed 
deeply distrustful- of populism have: been downgraded to library 


4* 


deeply distrustful- of populism . _ 

because they have seen revolution- or technician posts or hi a few 

ary chut degenerate into liitimida- cases been reassigned to jobs out- 
tiou and because they themselves side higher education. One uafor- 
were the target for this "revolu- tunate side-effect is that in-servjce 
tion ”. education lias been given a bod 

Second, Chinn has a missing name because it is associated in 

educational generation. Millions tho oyoi of most Chinese with edu- 
had their schooling disrupted or cational Inadequacy rather than 

abruptly terminated after 1966, und professional development. 


ultras backed by Hie ptiysicai iorc« mary «uu 

ftt rhe Red Guards went unchal- tion of over 200 million and single 
, d year cohorts of more than 30 mil- 

Today Chinese higher education lion, this means tbut China has an 
presents an entirely different face, age participation rate of just over 
Since die death of Mao Tse Tung, half of 1 per cent, 
and especially since the rise of Of course, there arc important 
senior vicc-prcmier Deng • Xiaoping, regional variations. ,in Shanghai, 
there has been a sharp change of China's largest and most sophist!- 
direction. Now the ruling ortba- cated city, 14,000 of the 140,000 
doxy is the .. “ four ■ middle (secondary) school lerivors 
modernizations of industry, ogi’i- l ns t year went on to- higher educa- 
culture, defence, eud science and - tipn, so giying' a participation rate 
technology— ^originally conceived by not much different from Britain’s. 
Chou Un Lei but enthusiastically j n contrast in Sichuan. China’s lar- 
espoused, by Deng. - gest province and ’ mainly an agri- 

As part of the fourth modernize- cultural. aroa, only 18,000 students 
tion the tough national entrance - were enrolled in universities and 
cxsmluatloii for higher education . college* ; 200.000 had applied and 
has been revived; coursos have , half a .million had successfully 
been Increased 1 iu longth and made completed middle school. This last 
much more rigorous ; and some un- ( figure! represen ted less than 20 per 
tvcriUies hevo beon designated, as cem of tlie relevant uye group of 
"key” institutions ill which good , about 'three million, 
teacher* and students are being Sichuan by Chinese . standards is 
concentrated and -into which extra rich province.- There .are: many 
rejource* era being -pouredi "• *« i-,)poorbti especially in die:riqrth-4ycst 
Indctd tliore has ’ perhaps been' i. and .In rtiio'se- arens- Iljte-Tibflt *0nd 
«n over-reaction to the excesses of*: Sktkiang , iuhnbited by mmority 


were denied tlie opportunity tn s° 
on to higher education. Instead 
thuy were sent to work on com- 
munes or in factories. China has 
badly missed the skills they were 
denied. 

Tho one positive outcome has 
been that the anpotito of rliis miss- 
ing generation for higher education 
has made it much easier than it 
might have been otherwise .for 
Chinese universities und colleges to 
regain the high standards of the 


Chinese students love study. They 1950s and early 1960s after the diS- tions ”, « Key *’ universities have 

love learning. They realize wliut u tuptinii of the CuUural HevoJii- i,cc!i reintroduced — nt present 89 

precious opportunity they , are tion. Students in Ihclr late 20s and ^lslnat's 636 universities and col- 
being given." 3°s returning from tho fields and | eaeJ . f a n- into this privileged cate- 

This new state of affairs is prob- !* ie l nct 01105 , M 0 h*t gory, including most of the 45 com- ' 

ably much more satisfactori to to thut of rerarShit; Srei.enaivc (le .traditional, multi- 

mosi Chinese sutdenls than the . T -£.,2 “ is. U55 f«cu!ty) . umversltios. Muuy ate 


' Another legacy of the rule of the 
“ Gung of Four ,T is that Chinn is at 
prcsoin producing very few grad- 
uates fewer in fact last your than 
Britain. The reason for this is sim- 
ple. Nearly nil courses hove been 
doubled in length since 1978 and 
the graduates from these new 
courses will not finish until 1982 
or even Inter. So n graduate gup 
has arisen. 

The fourth, mid present, period 
is that of the 41 four moderniza- 
tions '* Key *’ universities liave 
bccit reintroduced — nt present 89 
of China's 636 universities and col- 
leger fall' into this privileged cate- 


tile year* between 19GG and 1977. > peoples.. The- greatest division,- in ’Third* the teacliiog-, staff is nee ded to do o .g^eat 'deaMu the 
Certainly' Ihe' awing back to' stand- educati'ou as in so many other mainly of high quality. The mass ateA bf adult education. Hqf found 

ards, a ltd traditional standards ' into ■ aspects oh Chiriese life: is between ' of teachers admittedly was tlemora- L j 1P example’, of Britnlti’s ppen 

tHe bargain ' has been very strong.' i the 20 per cent who live in cities lized by the experience of the Cul- university " BiillgUtcding ". 

Chinese 'higher’ education and; and die 80 per cent who -live ou tural .Revolution and the rale •of ‘ ' 

Chinese ■ intellectuals': appear ' to t rjie land, --i • - ■’ the^Gaiig. of Four :(a convenient . 

hive had' more' ■ than, enough of' ' e uphomism for.Miios own 'policies • 

radicalism. ■ The present generation. ■ : yi. .• ■ in his last years). Its quality was 

of acadetftid lead stls has been deep- .-IHU!' also diluted by the recrtiitmem ot 

ly marked byr rhelr ; ekperledce of ; v ’. • yottng • lecturers . who , themselves ' 

lh« Cultural Revolution. • — . - ; 1 bad received an inadequate higher 

To these two qualities, elitism education betwoen 1966 and 1977. 

and, conservatism, it .is necessary to : Yet to be a university teacher m 

add ' a", third, ‘ .austerity. 'Chinese'/ China is to hold a Coveted position. . 

higher' 'education ' survives • arid Fresh .Jectuners are' paid between 

apparently thrives in sbaiftan cdpdi- '.T|3r?M 50 and GO yuan a month (about. E20 

tions Wbich a European • oi - north i 'v &sti i to £25 at the present rather arbi- 

Anierican finds difficult to con- ; fl ' fracy exchange rate), which is just 

ctive. Students live nine to a- room i ‘ lielbw the riotionol average. But the 

siEeping’In bunk's draped with dry- D Government lias plans to increase 
>ng clothes.- Many -students tills and pay teachers ;ihofe than 

idences have no ho) water: Some mauual workers. At the. top of the 

havo no -water at ail. Libraries ■ • scole a professov can tarn. 340 yuan - 

navi- fmv modern' books arid .their ■. a month, among the highest sal- 

shelves are filled out with row* Of '' ariec iu China. In addition the 

staff; student ratio is very -favour- ,. 

able. In Sichuan's universities -it -is Deng Xiaoping; new dlroctlon 

. 1:3 and this seems tti be general. The third neriod was'tho rule o' 


textbooks. Their ’ filing arid ’ retrie- 
val-systems are . primitive, in tlie 

wreme. 1:3 l and I this seems to oe general. ■ The third period was the rule of 

• Uborotoi-ies have peeling walls Mao Tsc Tungi old Ccglme. AH this evidence of rising aca- t j ie ‘-Gang of Four*’, iHa last years 

" re . .vWi * out-of-date f ean demic standards seems tri jar- with of , Mao. Th ere was some retreat 

B.S <¥. WST* . tr«i» • »M ' 


,*re ;-treasunea.. seoeiiuig • rr A 'T 'Tl~ " T r ru,, r « -*« min nt Inns r,Bl resources tunt u enjoys, jei m |j lU »■ y 

jupa. are large, in spite of an “S^haS 6uco Also there isstfl* China austerity oqd quality seem to ]j s | lc d . 
Pweutiy .Cavuurable .steff/itudept;: W i J? ‘ GO W In hand, , ! . .. often * 

1° .®^™riily». - ^n1yorsitita . Stalfr' .RigUe.; edactition in China ho? ,vero' . 

L ■ . .a-. ' .11 _C .L J ■!)« * isnCcori 'till 


SSSto “iJiXS ’ i Thfe : ad Vantages, ’. or- being .'.'a 

rlH cg^OT ife riSSSSSlfoSf 

SCiS sws. 1 sw-^«db 

Brirnlh’s O nen to it- ’ Mr Dliig Geiilhtg; director of* 

' higher . education . in Sichuan 
ltooinB ! . ■ • (where .nine of 'the -prbvjnpo'g 4€ 

universities '•* brH’ '"key'* Ihstltu- 
■ tloha)-- explained 'that a ’ ,f key " • 

; university' mjght receive -2000 per : 
■'cent more- in resourcoa- than ordhi- •• 
■' ary universities. Teachers, however, 

: uris paid oh the same scales. 

, But the tlie policy of. ” key", 
universities is ■ not ftn attempt, to 
create a caste' of elite universities, 
jt is One of expediency not of prin- 
' oiple. Mr Jiang oriiphasizcd that it 
was not 0 long term or rigid policy 
bur simply a recognition that ;in 
China resources' of money, Staff, 
and equipment were severely 
• (iririteci. " Ke^ ” universities were . 

rnddels 'that other' universities - 
- would follow when the state of the 
’ nation's' economy allowed. ' 

China .has a tiny higher educa- 
tior system compared with those in 
Europe or the United States, and 
. •_ also with tlie vase aud chaotic coi- 

d was the rule of lectiou of universities and colleges 
ir . i 1 Hb lust years |p India. But It started fioin 1 p‘ vet'y 
was some-' .retreat j 0 w base-only ' 1 17,000 students in . 
uuensity of the ‘ 1949 ' Mid just over half a thillfon 
on, but the Jiosti-' od’itlia’etfe Of thd Cultural Reverin'- ' 
resembling . ah Iii- tiori in the mid-1960s. 

.exuajned^ ,un i.ver- . Th,e. ' priority, - in Chinese "edit cu- 
Igingly reopeneu. tion ' policy: has- always been- tn 


B«)upa . « 
tapareuti 
ratio ifi. 

am 
"eod.of 
.snd 
.< Bur if- 


any tli lug resembling 'ah 1 pi- 
pal. , claw. *&maj.npd«. ,Unlver- 
.\vere +gr«dginBly reopened, 
key" universities were aho- 
; entrance examinations (and 
final . exuiniiiations as wall) 


expand and improve primary nnd 
middle -schools (and now to expand 


i final examinations as won) the vocational sector within the 
•not reintroduced ; .ana all jotter). -Higher education, at least in 
ses wero shortened in accor- terms of. numbers, boa had to tqke 
a with Mao’s stated view that second place.- , j 

period of academic truluing . Mr Hu Shouxiiu, ;a senior official 
Id. b? retlucad. Tlie medical - 6t the ’ Ministry Of 'Education, 


' hiLT Ih I oblv disc oliiiqtl ' ootiounf feOreauizatioh, of ;mil- course, for example, was -cut -to explained that .although 1 -Chi fifoi 
Prauif^Sti i ‘. cl, tp, B ? e ° ft 4 n 8 !f m ; EJmJdLrv -school svstcin indliivo yersitles.nndJcoHogeg which was three years. All titles, such as BA, higher aclucatlon svstam:: was far 

- If , ^AndmXi much more com octitto h made IjievltuWe by tha fact ihai MA or PhD rcipanictl in nboyoiico t0 o smqll its 1 expa«slnn. .was . res- 

Kl >Sii wHen they g lTie her oduen tion than . many institutions lifttTbcen domrol- (they, me to be' revived later this trlci'ed by the slate of-thfe nation’s 

ri'rSw sp t0 H l frL Dfl 8 ca f ci ^': ; illf - i oil nre^Ddr^s- ■ Tliq led beforo 1949 by EurnpeOn and y06 r). - ■ •, econtimy nnd by. the Ulsruption in 

fbit?nf UC ^t^ ’{JjSfu i?tW .heir hiitlabpcadomic America lnHuadccs whitjh had The most damaRlnR . legacy of the 1 schools^ during the CuUural Rovolu- 

^ ^ - pC8 ‘ fai-5 W lifeh Oncet h bv ' epter now bdon expelled, and which was years ; of the ’‘Gang of Four is tlou. TplprotUico 500,000 gfaduaten 
' *' 1 f 1 o^hig hw. Inl'leco they' have to substantially Influenced, by. Soviet the large number of under educated B year, by JD85; (which .would imply 




graduates. Now middle school 
teachers are. being recalled ■ to 
teachers' ' univarsities for topping* 


a ...total student population of be- 
tween- two and tVvQ-and-a-lmlf mil- 
lions,. cOniparod with one .million 


Itei p- ^x$ mittatton s. , 


teciuro of many caiupuses and . the up courses and -doctors are being (oda'y) , would • be ' q reasonable 
rows i of acliig Russian books in recalled to medical colleges. Higher achievement, he added. 
university libl'arles. Russian began education has id Its own nest tins His mi nisi or, Mr 1 Jiang,, mud* the 
to . challenge English as .tlie. inost . cuckoo of tho Cultural Revolution. samO point-.:.. Altliouali tl^o.arib- 
popular foteigd language hi schools In most . universities and colleges V elopment pf. the national economy 
and colleges. RuSsinu ipfluenco between a quarter ,ftnd > a **rih , of requires the further expansion of 
! lesseiic'd aEter 1958 biit the general, . the, acftdeirijc stmt requires further higher education, this will have to 
.outline ,af ..poliev did npt, .change -education tu bring th$m ’up to the . , aW,i 

sigoificanfly until the. onset of . the ■ necessary . stand urti. . . Continued on page plglit 


Continued on pdgc plght 
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be gradual rather thnn dramatic", 
he said. Lack of staff and build- 
ings, especially student residences 
(nearly all Chinese students live in 
i dormitories), were important limi- 

tations oil growth. 

The predominant characteristic 
of Chinese higher education is liot 
so much its elitism — in sphe of the 
intense competition for places and 
the reinti'oductinn of “key 
universities " — bur its conservatism. 
The values of China's universities 
and colleges appear highly tradi- 
tional which may seem .paradoxical 
in o centrally planned system 
under the unchallenged! control of 
i' : the Communist Party in .which uli i 

studeiiti are assigned to their future 
jabs. 

In nuy case ibis rri-purtite ethos 
of austerity, elitism, and conserva- 
tism creates two important difficul- 
ties. The first is simply that the 
designsrinn of " key 11 universities 
hus legitimised the existing hier- 
archy in Chinese higher education. 
The pecking, order is stiU headed 
1 by Peking and Qitighun in the 

capital, Fudnng in Shanghai, Nan- 
king, and so oil. 

The second difficulty (s ntora 
; fundamental not only to Chinese 
higher education but to Chinese - 
society. At present there may be 
no reel alternative to n super-seiec- 
‘■ K live system of higher education 

(with an evon more elite " key 11 
sector within It) because of tho 

great scarcity of resources. It may 
even be tolerated for a while in a 
. “ noddy in, which the submerged 

peasant population is effectively 
excluded from - higher education 
; . . , t hrough lack o f wope7. "~or any 

Secondary schooling. 

However If present . policies arc 
- successful, demand . for places in 
- 1. , .."1 higher education from the rural 

■•! • messea wlH increase. Mr Jloug told 

>:r L t: . i ‘■i vis that the most, .Urgent priority 
t i 1 : ■' c . hi, • today, wm to exited compulsory. 

- .-i'- J.I ' education m five, .then eteht, then 

.pot 

pultory). 

frigbei- education ki China would 
then .have to expand greatly if 
thece new expectations were not to 
be disappointed. In these circum- 
stances it might find it difficult to 
maintain its present style of a rather 
conservative commitment .to itch- 
noerscy. But : any Change in style' 
'■ v i ' would, disturb the peace and riulot 
. ■! of die {ntefligeittsia, so, . recently 

V\ 4 .; restored after- the rude interruption. 

> ... - of fhe 1 Cultural Revolution. 

. ■ Under Deng's restoration the 

<;?■ position of the intellectual class 

produced by. higher education Is 
V. ’ more- , secure. . They are protected 

‘^’: T • from crude populist pressures by 

• ' • : no author 1 tanan Government com- 

'..n rnltled - ilka them, to technocratic 

’ Values and by a disciplined idaol- 
<v YtM.' * In these clrcumatan c?s , they 

« ' • . ' ar ° dnllkei*. to favour democratic 

it • N .* . tendencies In' society (because ' t)te 

•> {• v. * w^uliig ' of ;blg oharacter . posters, 

^ vjf : • *v' -the most 1 : obvious; manifestation of 
** . the. democratic; spirit ifi.CM/w.' 

i-'i . . " . evokes • Unhappy memories of the 


‘How do you compare the values of 
a bishop and Pleart-surgeon?’ 


Even the union lenders whp suc- 
cessfully recommended reference 
of the lecturers' pay claim to the 
Clegg Commission found it difficult 
tp work up any enthusiasm for the 
exercise. 

•After the national council of tho 
main union, the National AssocJn* 1 
Lion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, agreod last Juno 
to ratify the provisional agreement 
It was “ said 1 to the membership 
In vory restrained terms. 

The , NATFHE Journal, the 
union's official publication, 
endorsed it in this way: “It is 
probably fair to say that further 
education is probably more mil cut- 
able to this technique (job evalua- 
tion) than are other ureas of the 
education system. . . 

Whilo this was (and is) theoreti- 
cal^ true, the disturbing disclo- 
sures of the first hard results indi- 
cate that it signally failed to work 
out in pmciice. 

Professor Hugh Clegg and his 
commission staff now have the 
tough task of reprocessing the data 
derived, from u number of sources 
Into the shape which con be used 
as -part of a report which can be 
negotiated within the Burnham 
machinery. The difficulty arises 
from the wide scatter of results 
indicating' that while most school 
teachers should qualify far signifi- 
cant pay rises, only further educa- 
tion principals and vice-principals 
apparently deserve more, 

In the middle grouud of beads of 
department 'and senior lecturers 
thi picture is mixed.’ 

For the bulk of lecturers— the 60 
per cent on grades I and II — 
appearances are truly gloomy. The 


Inbucon management consul tarns' 
study oil which all the findings are 
based leads to theoretical . pay cuts 
of 6.6 per cent for the lowest grade 
lecturer earning (ha median salary 
of £5,814; If, the TKibJfc sector Is. 
excluded tho ; cut <w " only , 3.9 per : 
t ■^.VdaSr^ 
surveys available to the commission 
is correlated wish the rank orders 
drawn up for the study, Lecturer 
IIs on the median salary of £6,873 
could Alee a cut to under £5,000. 

Tho unaccep lability of such in- 
congruous results a« a basis for Sal- 
My ' negotlntipmS has . .been ' pointed 
out firmly . by union leaders — and! 
acknowledged :by Professor Clegg, 


who’ W;-ma^ ^ar to™em 7^t 
the data is crude,' must ba yeprb* 


David Jobbins examines the minefield 
of pay relativities facing the Clegg 
Commission as it studies the case for 
college lecturers 

The great fear that talks on the one for the independent comnils- 
Clegg award and die 1980 pay si on, and agreed to cooperate ou 
negotiations would become inextri- the basis of assurances that the 
eably linked now seems to be fact.- methods being used had to be 
Bqt it was also -only to be expected acceptable tp the parties con- 
in the light of the tough .financial cerned, and that any findings 
line being taken by the Government required a high degree of con- 
that the local authority employers sensus among those participating ", 
could not talk about 1980 while the he wrote. 

ba.ee line on which it would be The exercise has fallen into two 
calculated remained to be worked halves. The failure to produce an 
out after Clegg reported. Interim report at Christmas derived 

The attractions of a reference to from the unsatisfactory outcome of 
Clegg last June wore obvious. It tho first half— and the second 
resolved what was lifceQy to be an effort to " thicken " up the early 
increasingly sticky series of niego- data led to oven more trouble, 
liario-iie with 20 per cent separating , The idea was to compare the 
the two sides j *s Natfba general jobs of real teachers with a wide 
sccre-t-ary Mr Peter Dawson has range of equally real jobs in in- 
pointed out it gave lecturers cash dustry, commerce and the rest of 
in their hands (9.3 per cent plus £6 the public sector. The lecturers 
a month for nine months on chosen to take part were gsven a 
account); and above all it offered week tp fill in a six-page job 
a chance to demonstrate the description. The crucial "job fee- 
startling decline in lecturers' pay tors” which individuals taking 
since Houghton to an independent part in the exercise were asked to 
adjudicator. * describe ' were : qualifications, 

A joint worktog party studying training ond experience ; respan- 
movements in pay, which reported ibility for peapoe; responsibility 
last year, disclosed, that the for resources and decision-making: 
average further education lectutgr cot mimi cation ; and mental ana 
would have heeded an nddfowmal physical demands, 
increase of 24.5 per cent in April Ten ' pa gee of guidance notes 

1978 on top of that year's award to were provided 1 to help with the 

restore the Houghton relationship Porm-Bliling— “ the language was 
with the salaries of all non-manual that of pseud a -scientific industrial 
workers. psychology", according to one of 

By tile time the unions made the lecturers involved, 
then: detailed submission to Clegg The job descriptions were then 
last October the gap hod- widened shuffled into a rank order by iudg- 
tn 28 per cent sod it was claimed Ing panels composed ol tenet 
that at law 20 per cent was management and "indepettdi 
needed to catch up with university retired people, 
lecture*. ' ! - The fjrst and perhaps crucial 

Ctegg also feato- the lecturers the : Jkulty atom . when the. manage* 
opportunity to point out the impact judges decided to rank the ti 
the apparent decline In relative mg jobs ki line with the ei 
psy was having on recruitment to lislied career snucture — from j 
specific areas. cipal grade at the top down 

The commission was told of a lecturer 1 at the bottom. 
NATFHE survey in tho summer of This artificially - Increased 

1979 which revealed It was difficult degree of consensus, the unions 
or impossible to recruit staff, in 18- Professor Clegg, 
subject areas including such cru- . While problems were unllkel 
cial ones os • enirfii earing, building: be created at the unner end of 


cial ones as engineering, building : be created at the upper end of the 


cessed and: would, fo, «ny case- not 
bb the sole factor his commission 
will take into account . when atrlv- 


Ing gt recopimendatioais. 

It is however not . surprising that 
whatever enthusiasm there might 
nave been has almost completely 
evaporated — a process which began 
to accelerate when It became clear 
that tho . commission would be un- 
able., to product an interim, report 
oe even guidance .tit CMwmas. j 


crafts, electronics and -computing 
because of the widening pay gap, : 

WMn eudb an npoarentor strong 
case it is no wonder that' disclo- 
sure of the Clegg raw data lias 
-added anger to the impatience felt 
• by lecturers at the slow progess 
being made by the commission. 

Mr Dawson has agreed that- 
NATnTE had doubts -about Clegg's 
decision to employ, management 
Consultants to carry out a job eval- 
uation exercise. "But. tile associa- 
tion , recognlfed the .decision was. 


Ing panels composed of teachers, 
management and "independent” 
retired people. 

The first and perhaps crucial $f- 
Jkulty atbse . when the. management 
judges decided to rank the teach- 
ing jobs ki line with the estab- 
lished career snucture — from prin- 
cipal grade at the top down tor 
lecturer 1 at the bottom. 

This artificially - increased fhe 
degree of consensus, the unions told 
Professor Clegg, 

While problems were unlikely to 
be Created at the upper end of the 


isons at this lovel could 
with some confidence, 0 / madi 

Rut the task of comparina th* 
Lecturer 1 and Lecturer 2 e 
pies wjth the external comnarS 
Vjay Far harder. There, mbs WH 
common between the job descri” 

One judge said; "If* || ke coa 
paring a Bishop and a heart SS 
geon. On such difficult terrain it 
was easy to fall back on factwl 
such as the perceived social status 
of the job— subjective .fici 0rs 
whioli the exercise, was intended to 
avoid— as the basis for Judgmenu 

It is felt this may be why 
turers in plumbing and priniini 
found themselves towards die bo? 
tom of the pile— the indiini 
aspect of the work being dn. 
regarded. 

The conclusion the union) 
reached was that certainly for ik 
two basic grades the rank order N 
not M feel fair ", a requirement to 
feasor Clegg warn oil to achieve. 

So agreement wus reached u 
envbark on a second susmi 
“ thicken up" the data amasudu 
the period up to Christmas. 

When It was obvious no interim 
report would be forthcoming the. 
unions immediately lodged an li- 
ter im claim and settled for 7.5 pet 
cent backdated to January !■ 

If anything the thickening up 
process was even less fruitful. Tin 
judges met jointly instead of sab 
ang assessments as individuals and 
sought to arrive at a consensus « 
where 29 extra jobs should be doi- 
ted into the 60-plus rank order. 

In the event agreement **• 
reached only on 10 — and it led tat 
public outburst from Mr Dawson *1 
-wbflt be described as block voting 
by the management which wtraW 
render the exercise usrieis-as 
-allegation which has been rejecitd 
by the management. . . . 

When Mr Dawson learnt AM 
the crude data hod been leaked w 
-•poke out far the first time wfti 
the details of the exerdse.:»arol«!< 


profession, where the different res- 
ponsibilities were clearer and judg- 
ments therefore easier to.make. the 
unions anticipated serious problems 
’ lower down. 

Judgments oh senior teaching 
posts — senior lecturer and above— 
• posed their own problems. To slm- 
; plify the process, the. uemptatlpp. to 
ignore the teaching component In 
. malting comparisons with- -the non- 
teaching comparators was difficult 
for tho judges to resist. Even so 
the unJprt.i accepted that compar- 


tfie details of the exerdse.iwsmlnl 
that if Clegg came " within 
Hon miles " of using it .th«t« 
be complete chaos ut furtnw 

*f We have repeatedly * ,at ® j JMJ 
l-MCrva dorrs and mu' very suOkj*- 
dal critiokins of the way the ww 
has gone. “But we have honouramj 
participated In an andeavotr W 
nelp the commission, We_are WJJ 
to- say our criticisms are 
because any report based on w"- 
figures would be a manlteei 

8en ® e> ” , „ I. 

The crudal question WJJJ?. 
whether roprocessing 
the results. Observers »v«8e ,t iw 
Professor Clegg may retain^ 
school teachers' survey but 
the lecturers’ bne m favour , 
other methods of determining 
tdvltles, ' • ,|* 

Leader, •* 


QharlOtte Barry looks at a. report on the effects, of cuts oh women teachers 

Sex giving girfe a chance 


— -j— .1 . | - J ••’••I •*! V J Wt'V 

2000 Chinese higher education, like 


- education, - with - intensity', that 
seems rentote in 1980. 

,'Tqd,ay CWnpae' universities and 

• eallege* *rp s^-busy breatnlng a 
coUqqttVp . sigh of relief 01101* tho 

• tiaun^ v of -tho Cultural. Revolution. 
; tpar jiutii'' thoughts appear .either 
.' lrrelcvaht oc rorhotoly diiturblug- 
^Th^^mabo bp! a system wifh con* 

• . ’• Vexrtifpial umf : even.: familiar values 


A ^piomn-af higbw eiiucarin oens 
bo. those ud,tit tufly one “ A", level 
should b euttroducetl -to provide ’a 
second ohwice ■ for the- girts :.who ; 
ha vo QBCfi excJttd ed from fiill-timo 
..Mgihd rW 

the -t»acli«*L ewa wnd 

wngea W l ' t#ae ebtty reqWrementa. ' -■ 
■; vFbjs ■. .la Athe..-;‘ - .1hain ( ^rftcqm-- 
>:m«d^on Made, --by . ' Ms : ; Ann 


.gives r^t cause for. .aWni “ and , 
is_ k. dh^fet resuCc of the cuts Id 
teacher m-kjliw ond the failure of 
riie Lnoour . Qwernmenit and the 

, .o^pDtf puniries kvatihor areaa!. t u 

• A ■ Jpip.HE with • iope A . leive-t ; 
emry. would b^ve, beep i Ideal",- Dr : 
Bopie. advocates in .^ihd report. “It! ; 
-ivinti’d' have offered ; these Uric : two 


Jack of domand! for higher’ educa- , 
tion from schooT-leavers, the Gdv* ■ 
eminent femred that take-up would 
ba ra enthusiastic that the route 
was kept closed on the. grounds of 
-*» 1 ■ - : • : • *• , ’• ' ; " 


ats COTnilsslwi tWti.iwbis. 
’Wl4 widfe-iwfekte -atudy, 


• • ^ hut .artjie samQ time o commitment. 
•; J? hplJdinfe of I Chinese socialism 
. that' . I* Intense- ood alntefe’:, a 
i • glacis a high yalu^- bn 

•'* ‘hlgh’staoddt'ds. aqd 

i - ■ - . . V U»>Wr- yaWp • . jSn ‘ ctept ivlty : 1 arid 
. - • L^iAxA^ii-that Has adopted 

; rtfew twlpfri; j ,- A. 

\y' if m . . riiatj ;- CTmblrie» ,, rixtroitfc 


rvalues hpispd o#» A\ jlnajyris: of' off^ : 

ifdtmori t< : 9-lS ottMitotupd , a hd. Government 


s' ^‘ 4 S^ W# 1“ ^ijuk'ljiiiv«'«iiy | 
".-In Feljlng^;.;,' 'ti 


lopw. ;«^, fc «udle8r Awr carrieilf opt 
ywiMc Ms Bride i vtaS 7 * jratauveh . fob. 
■Iciw .-4ft • the. pebtra Toc H k)8fitut|hal : 
^udiw : at iflOf ijt -East LqntlOn foly-j'. 

.. '.. It that, duflrtg, thri' . 1376 *. 

ufhih one - ■ level ■ tmtririttgV ftyu- 


; year^ of . study -fph a!; nationally 
recognized .quminctuiqh 4n subjects 1 ' 
iapm^nwe; tp/thaii* A VI ay el pro- 
-files 'ami supported' By d mandatory 
. a war'd.. .. .; * ' • • •. ■" ;; 

'■It' would harp preserved and 
V-oxteodad tba principle »f tlle iad- 
dsr frori^ pnd AilCvri tri a’ degree 
which Was lost to 'teacher training 
' , l ■riaa•|madlla^e^^: ! , certificate; 

courses., tyei-r «boHtil«(d. : Aa 'second 
; chatwe. te^ a :under-ricWevera, th W 


(ionateiy . .beckusO ,ihri r shairg <if • 
admissions during the 197QS never . 
. few dqIowl 70 pef cent arid because 1 
lreddtinila|ly /girls have , b&en iridjre . 
, dependant On , coMeges of -education 
then oh any other' posbscHool ’OBtO- 

, gOiy. / '' . i ; 

!' . In: flddhloq, the raising of ehtry 
requirements. to two A;, levels, Cos; 

. port. -of . a -national policy .'to', 
upgrade, tlte^feachlftg; profession, 
placed tbd', biirdo'n on to, : the lOds'-' 

: Well qujiliEled nnd; coincided wiA'-t'.'- 
: Sharp, riseliihyonth: unetrtpJaytneJit;,:' 


but the reorganization lori W 
of 1 these , woffl.an • (4,880) « l "°. 
with one A level only. - j 
Places on Higher NrilaMj 
Ionia courses which carried ; 
tot^y' awards after! 1975 were 1 "^. 
dominately engineering, 
aud sciericei which 
able for, the typical'. 

Ing candidate with fn na 

the - coring. ^^T^I Sdiool 1 ' 
Bcieilce or mwhs A Ieveu o ^ 
foiled to. make gi ri* . „ 
more suitable subjects to n* 
courses.'. ■ •'.• 

' The certificate for ^ 

' tn social work- y?0* , op ^.J^iecet 
older stud'ents .and, the f®* 
on courses In. the: visuojj fmO 
and drania dld 


W’.rji '7 


I -■ '. 'i^is d-rfe 3; Ceritikry' 

Upiimbor : of .'giris.^he: 


‘ ^ * l is:' '' ■ 


jOTt* l 9 open IMS route was 

d^Mbdrcrt- tjilk .seikie there 

,/ ; wak ; a . policy, / for jf, (or .rather 
•W.n«> -/wqirien f V;/^hG: -report ,a!s§: 


rcent Bad O .k^els or CSEs omiy.- 
Most were: women, and 'many Were- 
Woricyng^ip^, :. ;:;- 1 - //,•'> i;. } /; 

v - As-- the .cyts/toftlr: effect,' V'tBe-pte-'.,. 

- nnHhlnn' As -.Lis *J±**L\* fc fL' i*' 




• - eitecr./iae-prp-,, 

; portion, q f-wa men- eriterlng.iteucbeV' . 
-. irs inihj wj' h 1 'hro Or more .A leVelS 

7^7-1. id 59 per t{fnt-.in/ia7^7«,:! 


tWs Javiel - ware 1 i„ wifiiiBg» 
aubjeefo-smd very-few 

’ &^ny!and^^^® c rij^2‘ of J -g. 

organization lacked /„ J VT w . na iivB* 
Report- concludes^ -i for lha-J^L 
courses werpj P roV *^i*hts - 
V- [qualltied, 
temSher ^ti a^<n« 
ji.-rti’sir flhjwi for , 


r/fi 
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Are the new procedures of the Council for National Academic Awards a genuine advance, or will 
they give birth to a backdoor system of ch arteSr yif acting ? Paul Flather reports 


Defending the 
Bluebook against 
its detractors 


r» has been a long and bumpy ride 
far the Council for National Aca- 
demic Awards. At least twice its 

working P urc y h “ 1, ? d t0 u dro P ,ts 
Proposals and go bock to the draw- 
Im board, the discussions have 
been long and detailed, the consul- 
tations intense and comprehensive. 

But eight vears after the idea at 
introducing a new procedure for 
validating ” certain courses in 
uublic sector colleges was First dis- 
cussed, and six months after its 
so-called Bluebook was formally in- 
troduced, the CNAA has completed 
its first " institutional review' 
under the new procedures. 

Indeed the CNAA is set to 
approve proposals put by Sheffield 
Polytechnic for a slight relaxation 
oi tho Council's scrutiny of its 
courses. Kingston and Newcastle 
hare also submitted proposals to 
tlic CNAA. 

Rut wliilo that may become a 

piece of history ", the philosophical 
debate about Partnership in Valida- 
tion seems to bo as unresolved os 
eror. ,, . 

[n 1975 the council was savaged 

from both flanks and its proposals 
Mure hastily burled. Dr Edwin 

Kerr, chief officer of the CNAA 
and the undoubted pilot of the 
scheme, savs it was a hard lesson : 

" Wa t learnt • a great deal front 

Today tho CNAA Bluebook is 
still being do Fended from snipers- 
on Its two- flanks. On the '‘right” 
there is the tough obulliont figure » 
of Mr Gerry Fowler, Former 
Labdur Minister for Higher Educa- 
tion and now deputy director of 
Prtsum Polytechnic. • * 

He argues- that the new proco- ■ 
rtures are '! tantamount to the 
grant of a charier -by the back- 
door". He says- firmer, precise 1 
guidelines arc essential if the Blue-" 

Council of its role srt out ill fa 
RoWl Chatter *B prt&eWe acidenlit 
standards .arid suitable Scadiiriit 
eiitiroiinteiUs Wl* Skiltiy. ' ' •' " 

_ A» a coftfeiriifce at Mahclros^t' 
Po^Whdle list HIB1UH, hri ShW.l, 
|bnltiitioUS cdhiiol ojieVdtfa ill a 
mlarittil of - Hdlpfutinfau iui^hricle.” 
Hb real Feat *dl\e lillnred liy MghJ/ 
demits, is ehrit VHHant 
sl S- 5?.. * . judging studeitts add 
deferobs, will idfevitaoiy 
“SP >h III Ihe ldjlg.tetiri, ' . /. . 

tliatlldttk -tn« JpoiiHttl 

t ‘jwfoBilfcdd 4 terlris df cilitiBLil- 

- Pfb8i ! esS ' teyidW ' Vista. A 
. exdlitiiiB llbty -fa sulijecl is 

“»*!W In U gilt. hdW up to- ddte 

beliift kelit.. fiolv sat- 
> jt wJl act as a : 
tuk 0 ^ df (Re course. 

Cnfllltll will thds at why s. ihave 
, i a , ctil^hei howdve^ , 
J^^j^aliaattod . prbcdaili'es are' 

The dthsi- .flnrtb thi. ViJtr» 1 '. li« 


Miller, once described as the 
Tommy Dochei'ty of Higher Educa- 
tion, who for ilie past ten years 
has been director of North London 
Polytechnic. He has labelled the 
new procedures “ purely cosmetic 
changes ", and “ mo small, too lit- 
tle, too lnie‘\ His heir-apparent is 
Mr Dtivid Bethel, director of Leices- 
ter Polytechnic and chairman for 
the past two years of the Commit- 
tee of Directors of Polytechnics. 

Dr Kerr always begins every talk 
on Partnership in Validation by 
saying: “These ere positive 

changes, and not cosmetic ". He 
suys they are “ possibly the most 
fundamental change in the coun- 
cil's relationships with the institu- 
tions since its foundation in 1964." 
They eve partnership in “ maintain- 
ing standards 

Between these two seta of can- 
non the CNAA has had to take a 
very fine line. But with some 150 
colleges under its umbrella the 
council has been forced to devise 
procedures which satisfy both 
sides. 

A powerful new tank, the 
Committee far Institutions, has 
been built to provide a direct link 
between tits CNAA and the col- 
leges. A “dynamic feedback mech- 
anism ”, says Dr Korn which will 


How new principles 
of validation 
were arrived at 

The first sorious proposals on Part- CNAA. 

nership in VuJidatiati surfaced in a •Greater freedom for colleges to 
study document prepared by the modify their courses wititin pro- 
CNAA in 1973. ami two years later viou-sly agreed limits, 
a council working party produced #The prospect of the system 
its first discussion paper on the evolving to allow greater autonomy 
subject. for many colleges. 

The council bad realized that #Thc setting up of a new body, 
more and more of its work was the Committee for Institutions, with 
taken up in merely validating «ddi- t^e aims of building closer ties 
tional courses, or developments til between co-Reads and the CNAA, 
existing course's, at institutions providing ■ advice Do the council, 
which were well known, academi- a-nd providing an overall review or 
The man in the middle s Dr Edwin enlly mature, and friendly wirfi the the new procedures... 

Kerr, chief officer oF the CNAA. council, »ays Dr Edwin Kerr, Chief “These new principles In no 'sense 

“We learnl a great deal from 1975." 0v , f . i . c , ci ‘ of , CN «lV. . mark an abrogation of the council's 

, A X vh f n CNA £ was . set “l* in responsibilities to maintain the 
1964 it followed tlic stringent pro- highest academic standards For 
HTIw\ cedures of Its predecessor, the dugrees it vulidotes says Dr Korr. 

1 Rr Pld'Cv National Council for Technological “Rather we arri seeking to make 

a * Aworth. These were based on butter use of our «ccuniulated 

tnir d n-PW aetulod wrltton submissions from experience, to streamline proce- 

IU1 at It V f T the colleges followed by a site dqres and to develop positive and 

„ f d-A r. visit; and this occurred for evei^ closer relationships with our asso- 

rnimmirree ,,#w colle Be and for every new dated institutions. . 

courn “ Our common objective ia the 

One important aspect of the new in® LNAA had to be satisfied on continuing development and 



advise the council - and perhaps 
most important of all, look at the 
range of differences between all 
the colleges. 

Thus better armed, the CNAA 
' has felt nbie to introduce its new 
procedures gradually, allowing the 
colleges themselves to respond; • 
Almost certainly the council. -Iiuti no 
alternative. It is relying on the font 

• that the Bluebook- is not “the final 
solution, not the end of the ruud." 
But at til 2 same lima it is bind lo 
■see how s system that allows tha 

" so-called 3 ? academically mature *': 
\ colieges - to press ahead, 1 will not 

• «rtd_4lp protflotjng a nd - dem oting 1 
colleges •IBS' 

i&ttte 1 * 

This Cbhrtfcil lids false had h), Pdy 1 
' deaklV Fdf sui-Vivlrtp Vlfellt driwii iiB 
tHB ritid Ilf ilie riiilit seal- Hde. the 
rdiriew vlsltb ftieaii flitit tlierB *ill 
be lUtlti tfBdttctirili t hi lis :8V el-rill 
wbtklbad arid ptil-IWlls olid )J)B . 
ddtumBhtatldli nbetled. Theii llite 
; difadi-BUbriiky nallil-te dE tHte praiiB- 
sals tntedh fhB cdllfc^fes lifavte Unite 
td ho rid it) lddro dbdlll di’diier 
; pi-dcedlltes Fak evdliidtiou (tnHugli 
the Blllebdbk lists Bide iUliilihlim 
criteria', listed id toMlHili fiVte)- dtiH.' 
IntBl'ill-telatibHi tvhlcH will tfiakfe Up 
thrill silaM bf criUt-iie *' vdllBailoh ". 
'.As one uotyttetllnlc lfetriU'iii' pti't it 

• to. nlte i “ Mbit priOjilte kllii* fioW to 
takb fa tempteldtUfe dhtl even How 
ta'H48d thB leWSl. BUt iriio kHHWS 
whdt is tbo hot at* tdti dild; dnd 

. whdt ta da teboUt It?" , 
i • / It will be periiftbs .telilitHer. Vtear 
befbie a icltedi-at- jlfcHll-e efflel-geS; 
i At tpresant CNAA '.tlfEUridis dl;e 
■ tourltig tlib boilulri- textildtHlHtt tlie 


procedures is the setting up of a f}™ ®® u .V , *T t ^ at course met growth of non-univeralty higher 
new organ of the CNAA, the Jj* r ®9' “J lr g academic standard education in the United Kinsdom", 
Committee for Instiiutions. Indeed, *nd that die college provided an says. 

one main reason why the 1973 acceptable academic environ- PerCvaps the guts of the-tiaw lira-- 
study documant Eailed, argues Dr nie «t ■ Approval is given for five ce dures come hi Section Nine -of 
Kerr, was that there was no device years for tull-time degree courses t | w CNAA Bluebook, Here are 
withiu the council, to monitor . its and 8 comprehensive application listed nine mini mum criteria for. 
own committees and boards. : . t0 ^. renewed approval tins to be „ n 'y immediate developments in, 

•ru_ ...in «jii thi. submitted in everv r,.«n ■ n* Lj - ■ - ,_5“ m. " ' 


nnlnm" ««« nr Knrr which will own committees ana boards. . . »«■ 

SSL ' H The new committee will fill this submitted in every case. 


rolo. It will supervise institutional ; Colleges themselves are, sub- s ^ ou id . 
reviews as a wholfe; it will con- to “validution" evefy (j) Ell[ 

eSfloi* . nvarl i , a/'aMm rrmfirtfi frnm five veurs — the ouniaueniiial .i 


. * Partnership in Validation. Tliay 
should : 

tevety (j) Enable Council to assure itself 


imui uium Ut » ... — , MUi *. 1. — Hniiumg Binuiis , oi 

colleges; and it will deal with ail members with h range of expertise 

complaints from colleges that cun- riself icpeatmg its approval a iul experience that con implement 

not ue resolved in, any other way. W0,K - . .... - the odvicc, if unv, from the CNAA. 

raas s 

fwdSte f S e«"Vt°rita commit ^ 

S^^waTy^, itViUbs : *diSS t; m-JOSSSSUSSSm “SS- 

ihiUt/e members io-da-aH the_ oT SWetSft ‘ 


The coinniittee will also provide 
a core of members for the college 
review visits. Some colleges have 
. expressed i the fear. that die commit- 
tee , would become ' powerful- and 
independent, But with. -30 to .40 in- 
i stithtiopol ml ewsjt; jrMr Jt will ■(« 
■physical fy TmpniftlSlo ter the 25 
cdUAnlttee members to -do ali the 
. wdHt/7? • • • • • • 



! "Wh? An»«r-ii^ riwtetaftVJii; Statvdar4s ln^lud* 

WidSJl^S tiKSJS*. • sSTi,? tsLIF""' ‘ rtw,Gounc ! 4 ;. 

expertatlBHr .flriA- JttlPdra .. 

dltfcrepiia^^>tween JccdrMiK id tffl.; 


tilWriH? 


PeHidHs illbst iiUlriirta* 
the tUtmUitite'e Will titedl 
the VteriatldHs Et-bHt ijnWM 
lion tlhriited'lirtes- It WJ 
' ' posals irdrii ttiuiridiia, 
it Will SUbri-vISte futiiro 


rim, fpr, te| 

'•"te srf?Mt s c rb>i6,i».e ™ at 

-iSSMW Sviis-il to0 (9) Ali • at Wsl eKecll.TMM!. 




prooeddres, dns^erini ■ biiastittiis, 
dlsrielllritt fbdtfi. Its first task is lb 
make stipe rivetyoitte UtlUbl-Sld litis 
tbs Bllicupak, which IhtedlWblV 
ilqtJks abd redds ds 1 if ft i& thfcMVHNr 
;'aE.;a •harddrirhina rijlriiliittEer THrili 
■-'perpatiS: 'tUte ropd- \Wir bbfconlS' 
sntbntlidri ' 



selvt-s.'' 






I;.. 1 | *■ , v] ■ •_•** ,* '■ ■ 

S r iJ* ; »awltm tb tho - CNAA BIue- 

Js said . t0 . bd’ |, 'pdsiclv6 aha 

'fur. drily; a few 
P^iriabhii ij^Kave prdp wed a ibt M 
fote; I'ilaxing : tM 1 cdUndll’i 


11 together moi-te rsdicni . w, t 
tfUten dahSe . It wrtUIU reqitiW 


sertbusly^feteiisic weitarlnqi really . 
believe thfirb is. ibmetliliig.te. cbd- , 
;,crdM' J ',la' l $o polyiefcbnic 

■ b'l,‘ . eh bV'hiqu pl tile';. 
-'Cdfairifitteil Of pjreclpr& . dt . ^ly- 


it «a&, a: ste». r h a imu* ht systato hF po|i- 


‘'.tliBipftfPdsal. ' ; J ' '' f ; ■' . 

. THte- Rev Dr Gtedrgfi TWIejJ, JPfih-; 
vclpai of .SBSffifaldr sfay» -ihe rifoP 8 :'. 

*WI«r itrtprtiVtf ;CpdNiiUli{*r arid 1 
I’b'ruvldd jrirfedfdr rtfddlctdblUty. :Tlie 




lAA/Sheffi 

•• dll ;f(lt 


mm 


staff" fdribitt the' pritf Mup thlit 
sat lit : jildRidfeiA dh : US. :«wii 
‘COtll'&OS ** 

• . RdattWij^frdrrf.oilfei'^ '!fWSSa r iSl^ 


iiide'tliiile valtdaitlpri, . 'tlite: , tliiirte •, 

mMm i|, 


says /thebe Is. groat uncortaiiiW ■ 
about'" evriiqOtinfe the evaluations/’ , 
. He clearly ■sibm'tj foi mony; Jivhteh 
,lib -says.ho finds t,he proceduraa 
“sfcfmewiidt Cbl|£q<lijg-;V - , •• £ ' . , 

; i.The Nritldnal AssdcJarlcfil'. Kf 3T«a- 


. fPom- tenslurii. uni 

ilohf;. ;|tan dim. 

, dould el&Sli pii retirtrS 

'- ond ftvdluBtibn.. bnp motiyajed by 
r' 4, odiication. s.iaiiadids, ihte , 'riHwr WjK 


pQi’tefice pf the. CNAA : .ai)fl .divide 
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For ihc past Pew years, Iran has pre- 
sented a paradox to the world. The 
Shall’* government Imd taken advan- 
tage of its vast income from oil to 
depict [run us a dynamic conn try, 
eager to progress, to embellish its 
past und at the same time develop 
new technologies. Impressive con- 
ferences were held, arts festivals 
staged ; visiting professors were 
feted und .shown handsome new col- 
leges, textbooks, and equipment. 

And yet something wus always 
wrong. The grand schemes never 
quite got off the ground. Much of 
t ho equipment ordered on impulse 
from glossy catalogues sent by 
American advisers ” proved use- 
less, especially the sophisticated 
electronic variety. In the Faculty of 
Agriculture of die University of 
Tabriz, equipment bought to enable 
plants to be grown at differed c 
temperatures was being used as u 
filing cabinet. The colleges never 
seemed to function 'efficiently ; they 
relied heavily on foreign teachers 
from abroad und little or no original 
research was • undertaken. Iron tuns 
in incrcuxiiig numbers studied 
ubrnmi. Once qualified, they often 
seemed reluctant to return. " When 
ilio 1973 revolution finally exploded 
nil the Shah’s myths, the students 
mid university teachers were In the 
forefront of the opposition. They 
expelled the foreign tenchors and 
advisers with an alacrity which 
seemed like iugrntitudo nr blind 
nationalism to the otitsido world. It 
was instead rather an expression nf 
the bitterness felt towards rheso out- 
siders who hnd been aware of the 
reality behind the Shah's fa?ndc 
and seemed willing to exploit it for 
tlieir own benefit. Many foreign ' 
experts, especially in the field of 
science and technology, turned out 
to be unofficial salesmen far their 
own country’s products, rather than 
teachers bringing knowladge and 
enlightenment. 

Tins truth was that Iran’s Intel- 
lectual and cultural life inis decay- 
ing nt the root. The Shah, like his 
father before him ■ feared Hnd hated 
ail intellectuals ; Reza Shnh mainly 
beenusa ho prided himself on being 
a rough, practical man, his son 
because he rightly saw them as nit 
active source of opposition to his 
dictatorial rule. And so he sought 
tb contain and control the uuivdr- • 
SltiOS much as lie controlleri nil- 
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In our continuing series on academicfreedom, G. Sabri-Tabrizi 
recalls the repression of the Shah’s years and explains why the 
new freedoms must be jealously guarded. 


write n letter declaring m , 
to the Shall and his 
could be paid Dr 1 

that his energies could hayf 
more usefully einploveH t!n * tn 

mem. You were nevei r s “rJ 1 
you could trust, to whom , QU , 
speak, even what you coulS be£? ' 
because information W as unrel/S& { 
and hard to come by. DesoiS SS 
salaries there was a big eS.M 
scientists and doctors who ‘ 

to work for far less money, K ; 
freedom, abroad. Good : 

scholars would not work in f r !S i- 

for more than a year or so. ■ 

The Shah often complained nf ! 
this brain-drain" and accused ,{[ 
exiles of disloyalty. Perhaps he : 
never understood their modvet fo 
leaving Iran. Like Louis XIV he Z 
the country and himself ai one ini ; 
his authority had to be' un- 

questioned. When he managed Z 
Jure a top-ranking scientist barl 
from America, this man 
paraded for propaganda purposn 
He later spoke bitterly of it~"f 
was trapped . . ; like a horse u 
blinkers . . . my every step kii 
checked by the Savak’’. 

Propaganda was unsubtle, id i 
youngsters were exposed to lifma 
an early age. Every school leifo* 
was prefaced by pictures of the Shi 
and his family. The child had tj 
declare daily his faith in Gad, Shah 
and country. Most university publi- 
cations . were dedicated : to Ids 
Majesty. 'This flattery could read 
ridiculous proportions. On occasions 
like the Shah's departure or qrrml 
in the country or- on his birthday, 
the names of professors might bt 
given without their knowledge u 
newspapers which then published «• 
greetings and loyal messages pur- f 
porting to come from them. . « 
Both teacher and student walked - 
a delicate tightrope in their relation-. • 
ship. Any cordiality between then i 
might be regarded as a first dtp > 


f.i r “ ^ use .uuivvi- 

sltios much as lie controlled all 
aspects- pf life -in Mean, Vitality of 
mqught. was . crippled lopd ifldepou- 
' dent, action shackled. University 
departments iveie afraid to net 
jv 1 1 lion t permission from above: the 
immediate authority above was 
afraid to give permission for fear 
of evoniuul disapproval from a yet 
higher authority. And so ft went on. 

Professors and lecturers were 
often chosen more for -their loyalty., 
than for Intellectual merit/ The 
dedicated academic had .to - suffer, 
silent frustration as. standards of 
honesty and integrity, were, debased. 

• ivas a. bitter Irony' for them to 
read about Western sympathy for 
Soviet dissidents, while no one 
seemed to -care about -the lack of 

intdllectua] freedom: in .Iran, v 

Writers Iwpre' ’fkprisaned or. 

• disappeared; but no outcry 

was . made.: Khpsrov . Ribbon 


writer, drowned in mysterious dc-. 
ctiflMtaqdes, 1968) -, Ffrookh Far- 
lookhznd (poetess, killed hi a 


• “psfertaiis car ■ accident; 1967 ) ; 
Gqo lam- Hus sain Sq’edi, (contempor- 
ary Playwright, tortured and im- 

; prisoned ; for' a .year). Sharlati' 

• .• lecturer,- grid •' prolific writer. ' was 
allegedly poisoned. in Ldndon.- He 
t|ad .been Imprisoned ant| tortured 
.fa; frail irt ,3973, before escaping 
abroad under the pseudonym • AH ■ 
MtujJaaiil. • After, his death the 
Savak agency in . the rrnjtian 
embassy refused a post-mortem ; h is 
• SfSw. 'V a s token to 'DomflscljB by' his ■ 
-., • fdim)y-:and. buried there/ Talal-aU' 
Ahmad, teacher and writ*!,. .died of' 

-.. a.hfarriaiiack after savore harass*'- 
metttrUy the Savrik.Behruz DehganL. . 
.-• another, wpq imprisoned and d|£3ii , J - 
g^° f r v t0i L lu 5? . | «:..W2, Ayatollah : 
. SnidJ,- fe. thedloglan y au<( . : writers.; 

' fab 'temp frite. during 1972- ’ 

* • 1973/AyotaUafr J Mbittazarv a- pro 1 - 

fotisdr -nt; theology,- iws .rppoatadly 
Ithprlspiiad .andy brutally -. treated 
. botWeqri-1971 and 1977, ■ - «. 1 - , 
.IttUi -lia*; iinv nnctaftt culture:. - 
During Euro no’s dark '.agok Irati'was 
.tt cfeiiira. of iutoUecnial.-.phUbsophl- 
cbI ’ and . scientific activity. Dis- 
tinguished ■ Muslim: thinkers and 
.scientists flourished: SoravadLAl- 

nSoaViMt r n nrti r»L vi ■ 


discouraged independent though t 
und expression. Iran dwindled in 
statil, 8 and- became n minor, back- 
ward country fought over by Britain, 
tsarist -Russia ajij the other great . 

. pOwfirs which., soqgbt «q„, dominate 
‘her, although they : could never -rtf', 
duce her to a colony. Iranians still 
retained a pride ami souse of 
identity. 

The founder of modern education 
in Iran was Mirza Taghi Khan Amir 
Kabir. who established the first non- 
traditional university in 1851. By 
this .and other innovations-, he 
aroused - the- - enmity of -the court 
and was murdered. The new college 
flourished, ' however, and in tne 
course of the following decade pro- 
duced over a thousand well-trained, 
professional men. In 1867 a Ministry 
of - Science and Arts was created. 
Newspapers were established. 'AH 
-these activities nqtu rally stimulated 
thought und discussion, especially - 
among the increasingly discontented 
urban middle classes. The outcome 
was. the constitutional movement of 
1906, which greatly reduced the ' 
monarch's power ; the' cabinet was. 
made responsible, to . a 'popularly 
elected parliament (tho Majlis), add 
the nation as a whole : gained many 
other _ democratic -'rights.' 

, These . progressive reforms fell 
hy the wayside when the late Reza 
Shah sofred power with British 
. bncking. He attempted to modernize 
■ Jr®A- forcibly like Afaturk-iA Height. , 
bourin'g Turkey.; Bii( it. Was modern-, 
ization on Ids own terms. Jits per- 
sonal i rule' ^ frad to b<a absolute, npd 
any* Independent thought- was dis- 
couraged, Higher education, was 
tolerated, chiefly to provide training 
. fof the bureaucrats heeded to carry' 
0"t h lb; commands.' \ Academic and ■ 


Mossadtlegb’s. democratically elected 
government was overthrown by the 
C.I.A, lu 1953 and- Reza Shah's soil 
put in power. Subsequent oil agree- 
ments virtually undid the National- 
ization Act; but' still left Iran with 
Unprecendebted oil iavenUes; In the 
following years more universities 
were built and lavish salaries were 
paid to college teachers ; but this 
economic largesse came without tho 
basic freedom for creative thought 
and normal academic activity. Even 
the endowments were inadequate : 
the universities could never accom- 
modate more than 10 per cent of 
school-leavers. '. 


teacher meanwhile being employed 



bazaars 


ivayside when the late Reza .The Shah’s despotism ended by. 
efred power with British sifrpnsdng that qf bis father.: he. 
' -Li attempted to modernize used, part of tlje country's wealth to 
•ably llko-Ataturk.uk neigh* , create 4e Savak, the secret police. 
Turkey. But. it. was modern-, in 1957. Under hjs direct orders, 
bis own ternw JlU ber- the Savak slawJy grew and spread 
!i e - j absolute, and its tentacles roudd every aspect of 

dpendent thought- was dis- academic life. Every university had 

i /.ktiri i T ,, e i U |S* 00 ■ ^ RS ^ Savak office and Its spies planted 
i chiefly to provide training, among staff or . students. The Shah 

^commands - t'°sardfld universities eq tools of his , 

Vo .vnlv^iti 'at dl vi'dln& U h b 1 between'' ac-ad emtg arid, 

werri ^ i PoUtlcJS' Teabhets Mio' werh politfr - 

n eumtf aiid wanted merely to 
■ttoni m ^ r ^ sone j . study and teach were not left in 

&' Re d wrote- V c W? c , tet l.. ?°*** 'fh e Sluh and the .'Egress' 

hnTO^^ & ^ 

■ part the Gd^nment> ' > \V- 


i '-'tc . 4d|- ■■ boo^ ; in' ; the 




i?. ^5?*" ** Since ‘thew :aro pirid by 
tste - Government; they : should.' skip- 

v. -i PO« the Gditei?nment> ' ' ■ - l qv - t Wl * CO Xian :i n • 

sdentiif; <liadrinrMoS:in?l940. 'ISr8!' ;0 Si^ v , s r 'WM-SWcad-:- 

■ p- flift , N U«llqnali*adpn , of I the; 0 i) -'tbok^ 1 • V 1,0 Writes- "This 
..industry byMosspitfegh inT951;vvas ■ pollce C 'Brid PtOssiu'C tfes|roy« ona’saca- 

;das1«nea. fcg ‘^Ida^lcouiItrylsW «*« erqativity.T., 

UlA ecpnpmfc ‘iresoiu'CCs drieded for • public Sr^ ^nrivale^ KaS! 5 . w ? s «***««» bbbut my.. 

±$t. 
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months after talcing up their post, 
meanwhile borrowing money - from 
their employer or. Jiving on their 
families.- Thus fcfiB creative thought 
was stifled at the outset of their 
careers by Insecurity and anxiety. 

Those who criticized the running 
of their institution ..were deemed 
guilty of disloyalty and- -were liable 
to dismissal or arrest. In Shiraz 
University (which had dose links 
with the University of Michigan) 
between 1967 and 1968 44 teachers 
were arrested and held between 
- three and 19 months without trial. 
Some .were tortured. They wore 
mainly from the faculties . of 
medfrine and science! Their crimes 
consisted of complaints about lack 
of laboratory and research facilities 
and objections to certain useless 
expenditure ; for instance on import- 
ing an expensive . Italian mo safe In 
1968 to decorate the new -Pah-lavi 
Hospital, despite there being skilled . 
. native craftsmen oil band. 

In the Humanities, die scope and • 
content. of the syllabus were strictly 
censored, tii the same year, I9G6, 
two British teachers were dismissed 
from Shiraz University for ouuing 
on n - production, of . Brecht’s 
Cmicasiaii Chalk Circle. .Censorship 
, became iiicti-easingly comprehensive 
and 'fendclcus in its penalises. Hie 
Mmbir of boqks published fell from 
,4,2 m in 1971, to 1,200 in ’ 1974. In 
1975 all entire theatre company was ; 
arrested for 'rehearsing Gorky’s 
Lower Depths, and Us director was 
sentenced to 11 years imprisonment. 
Productions of Hamlet, Macbeth br 
Aic/jfl.rrt HI .were prohibited last 
they qhcoUrag^ regicide. 

If a! ; schblar was outspoken, aud 
considered suspect he could, . if not ' 
-.dismissed,, bo annually 
stilt tod from one university to 
.another, , so that he. could -not influ- 
ence his fellow- teachers 1 arid stu- ‘ 

■ dents. 0 iio such teacher Was ‘ Dr 
Hyssain. I 1 Nohrir, an agricultural 
Upl.ogU^ apd gradttato of North-- 


warned not to build up a relaifon- 
ship with their students. The 
students themselves were strictly 
controlled. Unions and . societies 
were forbidden. Savak members to-' 

. filtrated the classes, and harassed 
.both students nnd teachers. Ho an? 
could say anything openly against 
them. 

.Professor Aryan pour’s expetiencri 
illustrate the incraasing pressure 
suffered by. academics. . In a lew 
sent in 1977 to the then Principal 
of Teheran University, this dkUfr 
guished sociologist and philosophy 
recounted the events which forced 
him to resign and which, he s«A . 
exemplified the decline of respect 
for academic institutions. At At 
beginning he hqd lectures cancelled, 
courses altered, and his .gonertl 
activity about the university en- 
tailed. Eventually an all-out £«*• 
cution was launched. ^ r ° k! 
Ary anno ur’s ** crimes ” were that M 
defended some studeuts 'Bw 
attack by the authorities. A poi»- 
tlcal dossier was opened on 
He then dared to criticize mawp 
made by the Secretary for Kauw- 
tion. The minister defended JJ? 
he he dismissed and . put' M J™* 
He was questioned several “Pi? 
and liis salary was cut In 
. absence of any specific evidences- 
which he could be urpstwHr 
harassment of Professor AryenP" 1 *; 
■was intensified. Certain “ studeaw 
■ prevented - others 1 from aUenfl«JJ“: - 
classes, or disrupted his 
hi$ family was threatened B fP. 
mous telephone hulls and Jo! 1 ®? ■u 
knife 1 was thrown' at 1dm suo r 
was physically set upon. 
faculty building.; A Hottlf 
, was. aimed at him and bis fI v f^L e ;» 
old child as they , walked 1 oea i_,j 
home; ..Luckily the faott!e Jfra Q w 
the ground and broke some djs«j 

away. His ca^ was wrecked. Hunw 

all this time Professor AryaujjQ 
was supported' by a -i? turn 

- teachers and students wb° J ■ fi-g*', 


Irpn between 
at:‘itT Nasil Gor- 
Un. The. SaVak 


mesa- students .mounwi * -j, w u 
guard on his home. Eveawa^A 
was suspended tWj.-f&’foF tr&L* 
Iran and came to Britido fw. 
inent for heart trouble 
; In his letter Pro^JS?® 
complained that throufi^. .nbf 
period ‘ of blartnt nncaj*™* 0 ^bto 
one higher official Intel vdaeo , ^ 
•behalf. I?e w'n S not comjgW'Jf ^ 
himself, ,‘ f for 'the 
mine slope. 'ft is rt tnei r. tw SS L-kJ^ 
•of our. academic ljfa/j® * . , 

entire educational -. 

deed, society- as . a ^uch ^ - 

. Students did- 1 *?* the 
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Western media give a distorted image of the Third World says Anthony Smith 

Reflections and 

refractions on the ^y§jHp^" '' 
flow of information ! 4 


The influence of Western media r, 
nver the consciousness and culture ts 
nf developing societies has become e 
an important new issue in the years t 
rf East-West detente. So long as ti 
ihe world appeared to be divided t 
into two quite separate and opposed p 
SaoloEies “ North-South ” ques- p 
£ lay submerged by “W a 
W«t” cold war issues, and their s 
aftermath, Willi the arrival oE a c 
lumber of Third World countries at i 
a position of economic power in (lie 

1970s and with the partial blurring a 
of the great intellectual rifts of the c 
cold war, there has grown up an imr s 
uortant geo-political controversy a 
over information, thut is to say, over * 
how the flow of information created » 
by and required by modern indus- « 
iries is control leu, as it passes o 
hetween the relatively .prosperous c 
“nortbarn" societies and the t 
formerly, colonised 11 southern” ' 
societies. * 

Over tho lest five years or so a ® 
series of international conferences * 
has, been held at which many Third ‘ 
World spokesmen have argued that ‘ 
Western journalism plus Western .' 
control of the international corpora- 1 
lions dealing in information (i.e., * 
naws sgencKM, international tele- 
communications networks, computer * 
industries, publishing companies, 
etc) have- became a kind of Intel- * 
leetual occupation, leading to a . ‘ 
systematic 1 undermining' : of. tbe j 
lialittcal* gains achieved by the’ { 
national 1 independence movements 1 
of the 1960s and 1970s. ■ The geo- J 
politics bf information is something 
more than an echo of the “ North- ' 
South" 'dialogue in the economic' 
sphere; The developing nations 1 
have found in the in for morion -in- 
dustries some positive leverage 1 on; 1 
world power in general. ' 1 

fn the course of the' half-decade 
tin: debate has tpkeii a number bf,.' 
fresh turns and is'no loiiger directed , 1 
primarily ogoirist the ' foiif' maiop 
Western news agencies (ReutefAi | 
AfP. AP, UPD 'whldH wqre' briglh- 
aliy made to' lake the brunt of the- • 
shrill ’ accusation ■ that this W«Bt 
operated a systematic machinery of 
disinfomiatioii, against the Interests 
of the Third World. '■ Today, -with 
the imminent publicRtion of dip' 
MacBride Report, prepared at the 
request' of the Secretary-general of. 
unesco \vho 'wanted a survey of the 
Mtlre field of - world information 
problems, the Information debate 
teaches into' broader' arid far more 
difficult ttfrridn:; The‘ qufestiOrfS 
addressed by MacBride aye irisep- 
srable from the questions .addressed 
Uy the now published Brandt Report 
Sp urges a major, re-thinking of! 
North-South relations. MftcBride’s 
Mcuoent Is clearly cumulative, and ~ 
contains a compendium of the argu- 
■ meats aud allegations which have 
wen madp during the tjom je. of the 
yesw, as well as the couptar-afgu- 
meats and ^couqfer-a negations ;.7an , 

U vruan'n^ -l t- r : 1 •- 


remained in Paris, was ' treated, 
together with his fo I lowers, as ari 
eccentric tui-banncd ■- zealot, later 
turning into an inexplicable tyrant ; 
the Iranian insurrection was repor- 
ted in terms' of its impact upon oil 
prices, jobs, the balance oF world 
power, almost anything except its 
attractiveness for Iranians them- 
selves who • had i-iului-vd some 
decades of a regime which they 
increasingly disliked. 

Reporters -from Western Europe 
and America were so firmly 
convinced that the Shah’s occa- . 
sional harshness was 'a. necessary 
aspect of the process of “niodcrm-- 
sation ” that they completely 
neglected — - with a handful of 

exceptions— to look at the failures 
of ** modernization ” to , reach 
down through the population or 
to'/ deliver anything of tangible 
value (still less of cultural value) 
to the Iranian people. The dis- 
appear Bitce ' lif the Shall was a 
terriblg’ • shock lo .ihfe WejttenJ 
media ...trtio had r^poi^ted..- Tran’s 
affairs' tHt'ough ’ the prism of a 
Western model of 'whnt was happen- 
ing and "tyliat 11 modernization” 
meant. . , 

What tlio ’ , Third World has been 


m 






arguing during the years t of the 
great information debate is basic- 


ally that, this systematic Failure 
on- the .part ofi tho ' Western 
Information apparatus to compre- 
hend -the dynamic of post-colonial 
history has led to appalling distor- 
tions which are (or were) shared 


fr^m North and South, wlio special- ge 
ize - in reporting -Third World con* ■ ee 
eeras from different professional co 
and deliberately "Third World”, fa 
standpoints. A school of journal- ta 
ism which calls itself “ davalopmen- is 
tal" has ‘grown up which argues, m 
that die’ Western bias i; bujlt into jo 
die construct of the news-story, as oi 
this is Imparted -in Western schools gj 
of journalism ; it argues that the of 


by Western diplomacy as well as “stories”- is 
the Western press. In other , words, w h!cb Weste 
the West comes to believe its own their imitate 
lies and recirculate them. ties) ptructi 

The international issue which world aroun 
arises from this lias in the fact superstitinns 
that the . Western apparatus of World and 
information is also the dominant, duce ' preva 
apparatus for informing tlic whole The reail 
oi the world, TUte Soviet, Chides a 
and TOrd -World / news age.ncie* ■ A^Third y 
are -frail, iioprly ..equipped, under-.: 
trained affairs and tend to be so 

subject to, the ideological control 
of their respective governments as o^JJfester 
to be impotent as systems of place 

information. It is the relative 
freedom of the Western press 
Which contributes to its power and 
expertise and therofoie to its 
influence over the population ,bf . 
the Very countries -.which it most 
damgglugly-niisrep)eseiits v . but 
From ; too point of view oE an ^ 
obsa-yer. in ; the ^es^ Jiowaver Ae 


Ul JWUlliniiniH | -a V -- 

mere collecdon oi unassiniilated 
“stories”- is merely, a method by 
which Western news; gatherers (and 
their imitators in developing socie- 
ties) structure an image of the 
world around 'Western beliefs and 
superstitinns ubout the Third 
World and thus serve to “ repro- 
duce *' prevailing realities. 

The readers nf the Nnrth me 
treated to, a flow o[ imagery shout 


. i . .W. L ' ■ i'xi.l . i, 

economic development than, their 
colleagues in tlie West. Indeed, the 
failure of a "new journalism” to 
take hold within the Third World 
is itself a reflection of the way 
in which norms and standards of 
journalisin' ate basically Western 
ones which travel throughout the 
globs .through the sheer dominance 
of Western institutions. . . 

. The paradoxes of this domination 
are widespread. Within the coun- 
tries of Asiu and Africa, tor 
example, elite populations have 
sprung up around tho capital and 
regional centres who have passed 
through the stage of “ moderniza- 
tion " and have become committed 
tn the culture of the West. The mass 
culture nf the West has in- effect 


meiia fall eaMly Ip to the categories 
of Western popular journalism. In 
their place the 1 “developmental 
journalists 11 substitute . the iiotion 
of processes, trends and analyses of. 
society’s needs. - Reporting ceases 
in be a form of. entertainment and 
. • ; > • j''-!; - fni-in 


problem is more complicate^ than 
that— tbe faults of the press ore as 
evident when they report their home 
societies as when they raport other 
bultuies, but that “ ts 
Asia, Africa and die Middle Bait 
where the specialist reporters .and- 
agency journalists of the four major 
companies exercise . a dispropor- 
tionately large influence. • . 

There « a general crisis oE cqn- 
cept and purpose in Western journv 


?*“<i which cannot be dpak,,with 
“V ietiurihg a few journalists or de- 
,r ©Mpioyers., Whnt thq 


sines, mro.tosponsiwe, m. large 
the .shaping of the re- 
«iiaoafiip • arid mutual image of 
^;,V?,wctQ r «,/but they -aro so .only 
cdnsti-itfri^ 'of certain 
^'‘n^t of power,' it Is these whjch 


T"rJj tori Pf fceptiqn or .relevanca, 
^ .n^swertli in ess, 1 wlticli are thq! 
®^.bf.Jo,Uthali«ic judgntenf. .. 
w] 10 F®; tydjoso, profession' 1 It is i to . 

iP^W ^prld.play:® unique role 
Its realities hut a™ so ; 
mo toeir/ ovvil; routines oF 


-^. COlIottjon, ih to; their national : 
ilu Into . ti'e sense of 

‘he co'totH'elierislo'n .’43? ; 
fhey abe not 


JU . A Ul aiiv -7 ■ - 

century the foreign reporter has 
used two main protections against; 
the accusation of irresponsibility t 
The first is his adherence to a poncy.; 
,p£ « Objectivity " which has meant ,m 
practice toe belief t|iat the jqilrjta-. , 
Hat' |S - fundaimeii tally a ..collector ■ pf 
facia -.and. the, second is tlje bsUnf 
that tliere can reside in an indi- 
vidual observer of another culture a. 
kind- of -expertise Which gtiartinto.es 
: tSie; validity of his judgments or, at 
least; 'supyoris his ' .right to make 

th In'- Ate Case of ethnngrapljWft, 
anthropofbglsts, novelists, ' filni -. 1 
^makers, historians arid many Other 
/intellectual^ piuEess 0 
Her'- V realisation •>?' downed fftot 
doihiuant weyeuts brlrig; major ,jn- 
‘ built bias to the irifik. of observing, 
hoti^dortiinant culpifl'Cs. All ^hese ( 


the cplfifftriStof tlife Western press, 
but vatbat\ practioal 1 ,:TUa cymes 
wrylyiWBAi-voV'iO- societies in which 

S veto meats In aiiy case dominate 
e pfeSs. It Is possible to des- 
cribe the problems of a. country in 
terms' which automaticaUy exoner- 
ate Its rulers, if ti'® reporter con- 
centrates on : processes and ’prob-. 
lems and ignores hard spot news, 
real ^ speCtaciilar eve«rs. 

Nonetheless., the Idea that, were 
could, to redlity be widely prflcjfjed 
a new Wth-and doctrine ofjpocHal- 
ism has' becopie • curi^n t ( 'whnin 
Unesco which has been the power 
house of- the whole information 
debate. There are, of course, a num- 
ber of genuine “developmental 


healthy scepticism; especially ‘whan 
It comes to attempts at l inter-cul-i. 
tural InterprewtloiL Not JO 

Jg? n iff. 


■- SSa aaBaBBa‘ 

AyHdllWtfxb jong as he . 




k'CT?''tovivgl' of. fdlth; ln 'the.-bffl.- 

- aiul reiiribl II t/ ^ mnlrjtit 
d O' 1 'ImaU:" body fiB jotit’hARtts, 


in die name of the new jdactrme. 
Since the’ debate- on international- 
InFdiTpation flow started up,, the 
treatment of Westent journalists m/ 
8 number of Third -World countries 
has noticeably deteriorated. Unesco 
has openpd a- Pandora’s ..Box winch 
has resulted in a Mrengthotiing of 
mtuiy rulers wlio have nothing, but 
contempt for the processes of a free 
pres?, whether * pfivelb pme nt al 01 

n °One - senior official Of Jhe, United 
Nations Development Programme, 
Nnriqtioi: Aggarwala, who, ha? long 
been an advoebte of a new. form 
of Third Vfdtifl: journalism, points 
out that sonie of the most basic 
facts about India, for.oxampie, ore 
n Over alltidcd to by ' the reporters 
wild ctiver Bulla’s- dtsDBters, .oteetbriti 
conflicts. ■ 1 problems of 'public ohd 
social' life. Nulla lies ! dbiiblod . \is 
' food - production hi die last 2» years 
imd Is now the eighth largest, indus- 
trial, country in the world With the. 
tliir^ largest pool of, .Technically 
tra hied manpower. That Suggests a 
difre’rfeht nlcture from the pne nonri- 
aliy depleted ’In toe radio,, tolevWon 


become the elite -culture of muchw 
■' of Ihe' Thfrd World drid Western 
'culture thus contl nties . the / task of * 
aHenatiiig these soefa) groups frdm/ 
a ' direct invol vemen t -with their . 
avrit -societies,- presenting them' slid . 
their children With appalling 
cultural dilemmas, de-committing 
them from their ethnic cultures but 
' giving them only' a peripheral role- 
within the culture ! whose centres 
are in -New Yorki London, Pai-is, 

. Berlin, Rome. 

Yet the Third World' is riot com- 
plaining about an excriris of Western 
information overall. Rather [he 're- 
verse is the case. Thera are legal, 
institutional and financial block- 
ages in the flow. Of International in- 
formation which are fufther con- 
tributing to the information gulf 
.which yawns alongside, the North-.. 
South - economic gulf. Developing 
countries have a need to protect 
their own indigenous authors/ ahfl. 
artists and require a system of 
copyright .which .will Cause tlie 
wealth earned by their intellectuals 
to flow back liito. thri originating 
society; at the same time they 
require access to. the itiforirthtlon/ 
store oF the West— through trftnsla- 
' tiofl, Reproduction, importation— - 
despite the copyright controls whkh 
' are jm^qsed > In. I thq orlg^ating 
; co untiles . / /. .:- 

There fc great, inter nation*!, pres- 
: istira i briing . -dxerted prosept 

' through tlic relevant international 
. bodies for a general re-construction 
'of the copyright .system to favonr 
: toe needs of developing societies 
[ . which are trying to benefit froni 
■ tlie' greater -flow of scientific: a n.d 
technical knowledge. The processes 
I of state end private subsidy,- foun- 
dation nnd stale patronage, which 
l help the creation of technical know* 
f- ledge are of course - much more 1 
. highly developed in the North man 
- toe South ; technicians and. write i> 
t ‘ iir the North have a much, wider 
t ranee of sources ' of : income- than 


spread the use nf modem computer- 
based technologies for circulating 
information, the marv difficult a it 
becomes for Third Wurld societies 
to participate in thu intellectual life 
of the late 20th century/ In the 
United States a great war is break- 
ing out between the giant corpora- 
tions, instigated by Congress Itself 
which is forcing 11 higher level bf 
competition upon tlie multi-nationals 
as a way of regulating them. 

Tho result is that an equipment 
war fought between American, Jap- 
anese and German multi-nationals 
is taking place across the globe. 

New electronic information services 
are being offered which have the 
effect of removing indigenous infor- 
mation for processing iri America 
nr by American companies. True, 
trans-border data flow, as it Is com- 
monly called, helps tn render the 
participating countries mutually 
dependent, but the overall effect 
of the satellite-borne message sys- 
tems which are to be used in the 
1989a by the multi-nationals ia that 
ot a giant pipette sucking informa- 
tion out of the weaker societies. 

For example, remote sensing by 
satellite enables the nation which 
controls tho 'technology to have 
access to knowledge about mineral 
resources, military movements, the' 
state • of harvests in developing 
sociotics which themselves ladk the' 

. expertise to process tlic information, 

... thus leaving • them vulnerable to 
foreign corporations who wish to 
exploit their resources. Then there 
is the Satellite Business System 
(SBS) which will soon begin to send 
iutra-cornorate mail, electron I colly, 
from place to place, eventually 
broadening into - an international 
' carrier of letters and telephones ; 

SBS is the means by 1 which IBM ‘ . 
wJH compete for the message mrirket 
: against AT & T.- The results will, 
no doubti. be of groat benefit ’to 1 ' 

. tlie consumer, but SBS will mean 
-the decline of physical postage ser- 
vices, the evaporation -of local con- 
trol over industrial and -governmen- 
tal information from societies which 
ore technically weak. (Britain could 
-■ also be one of the losers) SBS will 
i have concomitant benefits and the ‘ 

I disadvantages lie precisely in 'those 
- areas on which national sovereignty 
i and independence relies: the indig- 
s enuus control of local information. 

J’ Tile • information ' issue. . spins " 
Jtsalf .mit into area V a f tor . area bf r 
u .. natfdnai policy.' Take; t f of example/ 

“ 1 the. 1 position of 1 the ■ newspaper jit-/' 
d us try fn those Asirih^ countries 
r . whose capital city 'today' sports h • 
1 . Western-owned ‘ , English-rangiiage;' ' 

i daily paper. Vernacular newspapers 
( in -Asian countries are expensive to ' 
1 print’, arid vfcry expensive to dial rf- 
“' pute outside tne city-,Dfi publicktioh; ,,f 
s They hHya itaited several decades 1 . 

> for the ‘Chance" of milking- the 'new/ - . 

, elites ot their advertising power, . 

1- which could -now jicgln to bring In 
ti revenue sufficient to transform the 
s- vernacular press and, In so dojq’g, 

I, help to render it - less reliant on 
political and governmental pafron- 
1- .age. - • , , m> 

l : However, In these Asian cities, the 

“ elites tiirn unsurprisingly to the new 
i" English language dallies, mainly 
8 owned abroad, and thdse are 
■t mopping up the advertising potea- 
lj tlul generated- by the piosjiei'ous 
d urban elites. It is a cttitiirri. 
ia tragedy in . its way but. also a. 

Is political one in that the pheno- 


menon is 'helping to defer - tlie 
development of a liealthy in depen- 
dent Journalism of the kind which 


range of snurces ' of : income, than 
those in the South and - Hie laws ;ot 
copyriglit have been designed . aver 
■ : tho decades to protect me mocks 


ally deplcted’m the radio,, toievtooti 
and print journalism of the agencies 

'however' \w ‘no ’ more will fug in 


: 'United Nations agencies’’ will . make 
: much greater :ef forts to. loosen jtiie 
'crintrqls and permit a' broader flow 
of iitrorniarion Ur both- d»re$tiori8. 
Id th'd field of; ele^rortks^tiiOre' 


the Third • World is constantly 
preached at for failing, to. develop, 

. . What,- the information, issue con- 
sists -of.. 1 at < heart) is -the , fear toa«‘ ■ 
.the professional practices and physi-. 

. cal , technologies of Jnformation or.- 
/tlie ,■ /West 1 - ate 1 robbing the .Til it d - ■ 
World of their chances of sove- 
reignty. It -lias taken alreody one 
or two generations to create success- 
ful independence movements and: 
commence toe process of building 
. separate notions of national con- 
, sclopsness. ft takes a, mental arid- 
, educational,, as .well as a politioal 
revolution, -for an- Ashanti- to. see- 
frlmself as a Ghanaian.;, a century 
.. ago It -seeqied just as '.difficult rfor:- 
'a Piedmontese to begin (to see him*. : 

, self os an ItaUaii pr a Honoyrirlan as 
a German; The threat of.- sheer 
cultural swamping by WeStora/ inr 
, formation . is , perhaps a. grout er . 
..threat to. ..aoverelgri.ty Than' -.was 
colon 1 alts rn itaelf-r%re«tor .but lesis 
'..tangible, because, the pressure' :fr.r 
:■! it lie's, in institutions whopt iia.-mur, , 

• In the West.' ipeiqx-^ully- to .unaer^. 
stand, jstill less to 


uihibh is ‘ te’-'be jnibflshed 6y Faber 
und' Fabtir'-'ln Mtty* • ■ 
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When the courtroom becomes a classroom 


il'M 



Walking down the corridor of the 
District of Columbia courthouse in 
Washington was, for a iutvyer, like 
a trip through a sweet factory for 
a seven-year-old. Look Jeff, a door' 
labelled Family, right Small 
Claims, left Landlord and Tenant, 
right again Criminal Arraignments. 
One could taste at leisure and gain 
comparative experience over mqny 
fields in a few yards. 

On a recent stay I visited die 
criminal court first where arraign- 
ments were taking place. These are 
hearings within 24 hours of arrest 
to take a preliminary plea, arrange 
boil and date of trial. The defen- 
dant 1 saw was a blhck transvestite 
charge with “soliciting for a lewd 
and humoral purpose **. Here was 
the first surprise. Addressing the 
court was a law student with a 
Supervising teacher discreetly a 
yard behind. 

This was n non -controversial 
hearing but the student would now 
represent this cfleut through oil 
the succeeding stages of the case.-. 
By doing this work ho would be 
fulfilling course requirements for 
his University of Georgetown law 
school’s clinical programme. 

The Ijdea of educating on the job 
is common enough In medidno and 
architecture in Britain but the 
Extension to law Is, with- honourable 
exceptions, unheard of. (That is, of 
course, if we ignore the fact that 
the .Inns of Court were founded on 
. cluneal theory.) Having been In- 
volved lo a law cltnic attached to a 
law school, I was still unprepared 
for the extent to which clinical 
loga] education has been taken in 
America and even more surprised 
by the extent to which the legal 
institutions themselves facilitated 
the enterprise. 

What does participation in the 
criminal justice clinic, at George- 
town involve ? On certain mbrimugs 
the ..student? rings, the clerk in 
“large of arraignments at tha 
court Who automatically assigns 
him client being held there. 
The chent can -refuse' this assist- 
ance , but if he accepts then the 
Student interviews ltfm, represents 
*255. ®V. arraignment and, IE pos* 

yep starts preparing n case for 
court, investigating the facts, 
researching the legal and pro' 
cedurai ftssucs and preparing a 
defence. If the .client . wishes to 
plead guilty, then this might in-- 
volye negotiation with the Federal 
duerict attorney's department 
which handles .the prosecutions. It, 
[net- plea was not guilty', then the 
student tries the case, ' examining 
wttna$sq$ 1 and . addressing . tho 
court. 1 

The benefits for the student are' 
aotpo^ them were obviously 
the .interest ahd excitement of 


Initiatives in legal education are \j?g ■ 
overdue, says Steve Uglow, who has ’ r 
been looking at American law 
students on-the-job training 


looked like good service. England is considered m,. .. - 

The extent and variety of clinical c | emic ” law school presents it ,ti ' I 
programmes in America is extra- dent* with large amounts Jit*. ■ 
ordinary. Canada and Australia doctrine and close atteurton » T i 
show the same type of develop- analysis and application n f LiL , -. 
ment. Of the common law coun- « very self-contained with i’ l; 
tries, only the United Kingdom attempts to explain th* . '. 


the educator’s point of view is the 
fact that such involvement deepens 
his knowledge about the area in a 
way that information gathered 
from books con never do and 
finally it can sharpen Ms theoreti- 
cal understanding of how this abs- 
traction " law ” functions In. a mod- 
ern society. 

The benefits for the client of 
having an inexperienced youngster 
as his mouthpiece might seem less 
obvious but in fact the commit- 
ment and dedication of the stu- 
dents more than make up for this, 
as they are able to devote much 
more time to the case than is eco- 
nomically feasible for any other 
lawyer. Students also avoid the 
overwork of the Public Defenders* 
Office as well as the institutional 
interdependence that often exists 
between this officer and the dis- 
trict attorney, an interdependence 
that often works to the disadvan- 
tage of the client in, for example, 
the pressure to plead guilty, in 
return for benefits such as a lesser 
sentences. 


For most defendants it is 
Hobson’s choice between 
expensive representation 
or no representation 


This Is. not meant as a paean of 
prolse for American justice. The 
detects of the system are there for 
all to see. British justice is little 
better, but, preserves its face 
through lower . visibility. Bept^asn- 
touon especially- hr minor . matters 
remains a problem, in the English 
equivalent to the arraignment, it is 
extremely unlikely that the defen- 
oaut would be represented or 
advised. In the nummary trial, the' 
proportion of unrepresented defen- 
dants is very high. ... 

Certainly the use of law students 


r _ ■ - . . . — - iuiuii 

may wm hint into a more compe- 
tent lawyer. More Important from 


could prove helpful to relieve .this 
sort of pressure. Provided that the 
educational purpose, of the exercise 
Is retained, it caii also enhance 
legol education. But to what extent 
4o the ,3e$al ■ institutions, of. this 
country facilitate . . this , develop- 
ment ? , The lower courts, mag is. 
trates and county, have a statutory 
discretion -that* is vested In them, to 
allow iron-qualified representation. 
Despite .this the' Incidence of ,f iov " 
advocates is limited. . 


For mast defendants and liti- 
gants It is Hobson's choice between- 
expensive representation or no 
representation whatsoever. For 
many lawyers the areas of bail, 
summary trial, juveniles, etc, 
generate little income and are seen 
as having little importance. Here is 
a significant difference, between 
the Americans and ourselves In 
that, they consider that the due 
process clause of their constitution 
applies to all forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. It is in this context of 
the greater sensitivity of the 
Americans not merely to the rhe- 
toric of procedural justice but to 
its' substance that the clinical pro- 
grammes are nurtured. 

An example, of the strengths of 
this approach Is the juvenile law 
cl-inlc at the University of Mary- 
land. In England representation of 
the juvenile defendant Is rare. In- 
deed, the procedural rules which 
would apply to adult courts are 
often Ignored. 

The juvenile clinic Is not however 
seen as providing a community ser- 
vice except incidentally— its pri- 
mary function is educational. Thus 
the number of cases at any time is 
restricted. It is the student who is 
responsible to his client and 
although all the skills that he will 
be using, whether writing, negotiat- 
ing, interviewing, counselling will 
be closely supervised, the super- 
visor himself will never be in the 
front line In the relationship with 
either - the client or the court. 

The supervision's in fact In- 
teitse. I saw the preparation of a 
case in which the student would be 
examining a probation officer in 
, court.. How to go about: it? 
Aether ,*tud<mt , played the wit- 
1 nfess,'; the exarifln&HcaV'Was video- 
taped, played back. A hard, aggres- 
sive technique had been adopted. 
This strategy was questioned — If he 
wanted the witness on his side, 
then he must make . friends, ‘Move 
him to. death”. By the third re- 
hearsal, both the technique and the 
strategy .had improved immeasura- 
bly. ' 

. But. at the same* time other 
issues : were Introduced by , the 
supervisor. If you attack tills pro- 
bation -ofEicer, .what about your 
responsibility to your next client, 


tries, only the United Kingdom attempts to explain the socIri , - 
shows few signs of change. Of economic functions of th# ■ 
course there are major differences ™at are imposed. . 1 - 

between here and America. . Similarly the " vocational ” ‘ 

Firstly, there is the traditional con- a “ too often a parody of tS? *' 
trol over leg"' education by tihe pro- cramming of dictated nwu • 

fession in this country and expe- " rl V l examination through roam? 
dally over the “vocational ” stage *■*»?■ Supervised profeuto 
within which clinical education is teaming along American line* fa „ 
supposed to fall. This “vocational” lt » embryonic stages. 1 

stage was contrasted with die " aca- The development of clinical am ; 
domic” stage by the Ormrod Com- j-jammes has beCn accepted u ok 
mi t tee on Legal Education In 1971 “ ,e . major Innovations In [»j : 

and has been accepted as defining education in rhe common la* * 


the roles of the professional bodies , _ . «.»*,,«« 

and the law schools despite the su ™ as Georgetown spending Eli - 

committee's own approval of clinl- ® year on such courses, Indeed 
cal experience for Jaw students. American Bar Assdciado'n has | 

The second factor may be the v 18 ™ a recent working papa M [ 

greater willingness of the instltu- competency of lawyers eann \ 
t io i is in the USA to cooperate in ln S overall support for clinical 
clinical ventures. This encompasses grammes. “ 

both the professions and the judici* An English law teacher hwH 
ary. ■ To sit in court and hear a expect to pick up the retent Hjpl t 
judge ask a litigant whether he Lommission Report on Legal & ' 

would like to be advised by a law vicea confident that in its ft# I 

student is a shock to the nervous Pages on' legal educatibn ifinlut l 


world with American law J 
such as Georgetown spending F]n 
a year on such courses. Indeed & 


American Bar Association hai kJ l 
duced a recent working papa* [ 


expect to pick up the recent Rod 
Commission Report on Legal 
vices confident that in its fed 
pages on' legal educatibn tfinlul 


system of any English lawyer. The Programmes will be given m 
same cooperative spirit is sliown by. attention. After all the comptmxj 
the American bar associations. This JJ* lawyers and the seryica ika 
is In sharp contrast to the very “jay provide is a function of ihi 
restrictive attitude of the English eduoatoon. The last report on Iqd 
professional bodies, exemplified by, education was eight years ago iti 
the Law Society’s evidence to the ™ «*5®»t M w hich those recce 
recent Royal Commission on Legal uiendanons have been implenxaid 
Services (the Benson Commission) is surely relevant 
which sought to restrict rep'resen- words "clinical dun 

ration before tribunals (tradi- faon not appear in the Basra 
tianally a "lay" area) to qualified Commission. One of the warn! !. 
lawyers. ■ , . , issues dn legal education in the [' 

common law world is ignored cas> ! 
pletely. Indeed for a law iwiir • 

It is remarkable that. £ r kT&iffSM j. 

so few moves toward? , SS USS&T^SSU 1 
clinical education have ■ . feVnd” SL’SS 3 !JK ' 

Loan matin how-to solve them, this report h oi 

ueeil UldUc little value. Its only recomrowi- ; 

__ _____ tions are that law schools tiiotiJ > 

consider Social welfare and coo- j 
. The third factor is the differonca Pa£y law I , 

. IjotWeen the- English and American The need for initiatives ui JegJi 1 
lfiW' achobL The letter - i^jOB gtad< ,educo]t4on in this country are oren ■ 
date, possibly with more mature. “U®* The clinical approach h tfjt ; 


respousiblliLv to your next client, 
the one who wants a favourable 
recommendation from this same 
officer ? Several difficult ethical 
and theoretical issues were .dis- 
cussed; It took a whole day but,' 
from my standpoint, it was good 
education. From the client’s it 


. The third factor is the differonca Pany law I , 

between, the- English and American The need for iniuatlves in. legal 1 
lgW' achnhL The latter- i^jbE gfad- ,educo]t4on in this country are «» ( 
date, possibly with more mature « ue * The clinical approach is oh* j 
and confident students. There is that could receive sigiuficuiw 
greater student pressure after five imor a professional and institutional 
or' six years of higher education to OT-jppoait. It is not a solution for 
be ic lively involved. There are also achooils’ ills but it won t make 
cpucli closer links between the local- patient worse. Other common J*» 
profession and • the professors on countries have far outstripped » 
the' facility. ' It is a serious indictment of ua 

.'Despite these factors It is still chapter of the report that ll tw 
remarkable that so few moves foiled even to recognise, let ■»“ 
towards clinical education have discuss, an approach that lias i^» 
been njade; Is this to do with 'die suoli &nn hold In other coinm® 
English law schools’ Vision -of Jaw Jurisdictions. Only suppm 
themselves;' 'as providing a liberal from such quarters as tins cod™* 
education within the ethos of a «ton can, f suspect, vnmjm 
university, * leaving the “voca- necessary impetus l*-"522K 
tional” stages to the profeSsit* ? legal education an acccjwd P*« 

■ Unfortunately it is not at all the English law school scene. 

The author is a law leCtmtr * 
Kent University. 


clear that' this distinction between 
“academic*' nnd "vocational”, 
holds up. when legal- education in 


• <*he thajor innovations lit higher edu- 
ratmn, m the ’past deetde. was the eniergehce , 
®E, -polytechnics ns,, degree awarding instltu,- 
tious.-iOne alni. of tho polytechnics \«ts to • 

- -meet society's' demanri 'fnr ci/'in B >i i-’ ■ ■ 


tMt ; employ ersf. tehded to think that uiiiver- , 
shy compared with : polytechnic graduates, 
were, of a higher into llecttihl caubre.antl ' 
.wo more socially competent. University 
compared, 'ivlyt polytechnic, students were • 

ViOweiT 1 inftPo fin’nn.«fl n ' .e 


Drgaqiteuon 5 ! tins,: apparent- ' 
.tirampoTiancc . oE vocational ■ .tralniitg Was;: ' 
particularly surprising. 1 . : ■ 

-Wo havefoilmred up rtioae findings' by.-' 
.“WpaJhtg'the yjOWs of 31S univoral.ty an}''* 

'VWR* i i 

* tw’’. tl ' c I Importance - d'f : J 
•. ' mcctipatioiiol: rcasoiis * ,f op/ ! Btiterin&r 
.- oiMWtitHf *Yf* -found mdi'kfid 
. -jAuMs.’ bqtwcdn .tha -two 1 types of -stlidenh- 
yobipar^ji with : polytecbpic students' those? • 
, rroin- ; uni varsities ; - thought ; lli.eir course , was 
-W to lend, tq ate interesting,- 
: tsottpv Paid, a ihoro Sac ure job : wblia '-wOrk- f 

- ilflET.! l Vvlrh l 'Hrll'ftraiittnfx' ■ Hnl Lftmthri ;• Mi* , 


I)avid Bentoi); hlichael Gruneberg and ■ ^ 
Christopher Bacon on students’ varying 
attitudes to employment 

• 1 -j- .... •'•. . . . ( . • 

-ivore chosen . b.V- students not so •miuh >hacn usk •>' ti'ikM 


; develop teaching programmes clnd* ™ ^ 
.’ and wall inteweted with the ffelds 01 " 
peoblve employment 
The , present findings . cast some ^ 
■ about the Success of. this innpvanon. Uj' ^ 
■ at the very least that poJytechnlcrW« ( | 
; beep successful J” 




unimportance of such a training. , — jjrf 
■ Dr Patrick Nuttgens lias comawnl®". 
koy role that polytechnics have -in .“J® 
struction of ihijghm* education. 

.. tional N rple orTuiJiversitie8 ^ s _- echo® 1 * 

, training of teachers and the setting. 
leaving ' examinations- they have 
both the character' of tho school 'r l Hl {,nf»- 
* and .attitudes to ^ education j P r v7i ra rctijr 


T* i ' 1 -*Tf “ 'Y “‘"Wv- wvwny wnen employers wore asked, thev had 
v, Wch accrued to *n ot^pizallon smitiarly placed vocational training' low on 
fte h J* ' .of graduates. .%ry tile list Of pridi-lties, The Silv Xnf fTcan t 
different WerO obtained* frpni ■ the difference betiVsen university and uo^techiiic 

tiuently-. meptUm^d.. fiiriire to a nqgen t on t. en d employers, to; a greater ettiiu 1 were lookihir 


:.v.-AUlhi Question' mJSSSSMSKSS^ ? 552 t»©Wa* of folotiU - 


argues that there has developed | nc vii 
of esteerd among subjects ; with D | e «rf 

,-abla assumption that theoretical . 

brilliant arid that pracrjcibpcople.-afe mpitt* 1 
Our,- studies of both students and 


Our,- studies 


give, support, to these commeng* tfS *w 
thought tiiat when employ big 8r9 . d v jXj)c« rf. 
organifeations were looking ^ Ld .effi 
vocational ; ti-aluing. ' BOtii ; 
ployers saw uhivqrsity rnthdr. * n 


vAilndl 
a list of: 
imp 
Stud Gilts 


Wg cycle 01 lower gruou ;, l T? " hr poW 10 ; 
lower status gi'adudtesj JL ihsti # 

Miles, themselves' a lesser 
■ vflrsltWs, which Bhecpfora Jossftlhf' 

appUcaiUs, and «o Oil; .A sfudeiHS ^ 

.18 that when polytechnics 
a setjoild cUhncfl rif higher oducfltion ihpi ,W 

voaatiriiial tfailtinfe . rflfa; ^‘{.n' lrolfiiafl . v 
■Stattis of • vocationally oriented t r 
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-- . j *■ I 1973. Tliey were released to appeal- 

1 ho 51 P'P.PBbT 51 'III if* on' television on the understanding 
l ilt ai'VtpiWW'lV t|iat they wollld ntlmit tlieir g U iit, 

> j? In the middle of the programme 

rap, A OT dir £2111 they suddenly begun mnking accusa- 

L 4vv ui M tioils agai|lst tllL f Shtfh . The next 

J J-Ln day they were summarily executed. 

llUflAir I flit The present seizure of the Amcrl- 


proje< 


rts reveals some of the findings of the research . 
mich he and two colleagues have just completed 


from page 10 


context of these events. To 
Western eyes, it seems rash and 
irresponsible ; to Iranians it is a 
small answer to the many insults, 


, . . . . . . , .. degradations and crimes suffered 

campus was frequently 1 aided bv the under_tbe Shall with his American 
police of army. The latter, indeed, jacking, Iran is still in a state of 
mounted a pcrnianent armed guard fi UX} a natural reaction after such 
at every university. \ou could not an upheaval. But the revolution has 
even enter the campus without tlieir already benefited the universities, 
permission. They have gained autonomy, and 

During the past twenty-five years principals and Deans are now 
hundreds of students nave been elected. Student representatives can 
arrested, tortured and killed. Hera 11QW ta k e part j n administrative and 
is one example. On December 7, faculty meetings. A lecturer can 
1933, the army entered the Faculty t eac h his subject freely ; opposition 
of Technology at t-he University ot can [,(> aired openly and, for the 
Teheran to arrest some students who f] rst time, creative discussion 

persisted in their support of Mos- abounds. Many newspapers, with 
saddegh. A Professor Shams pro- differing viewpoints, are published 
tested. He was tiireateoed wm* iida ijy. Th e Government oncoiit-ages 
immediate death. The students boy* . f rea fi p eec h. On ■ February -28 -all 
totted Isctures and, held ■“' univarsity teachers and intellectuals, 
meeting. The meeting was broken up regari j| MS 0 f their political 

by the ari U y «. iSml? ideology, were invited to enrol tlieir 
were shot dead . Must apha Rozai nameS ^ or f uture round-table dis- 
guiya, Ahmad Gandchi and Medhi cuss i ons 0II radio end television. 
Shariat Razavl, ■ ■ . t ol Many diverse subjects and problems 

In 1963, w th tltp Savak “ ,co ®> will be aired. There is a sense of 
some promment scIidI 9 w un i ty among students and scholars 

' r/vf rtich- sentences^ and a dee P wil1 tn he,p the country - 

tribunal tneted c ut tit eli.«aan^s. Now Jt ^ the i r country ; not a 

Lmiir “SS '&i p°' s “ >ion ° f ,i,e shal, ■ m, „ aiien 

Takuduuil. 10 years; Professor . Saba- powers, . 

blr. Dr Abbas Shelbanl, and a stu- ^ v- 

dent, Mahmoud All Bahai, six years. 

Tho proceedings of this tribunal 
were held in the customary secrecy; 

no official statement was Issued, no -- 


Where do you stand 
grants versus loans < 


UCipt| mwimuuu * « 

The proceedings of this tribunal 
were field in the customary secrecy; 
no official statement was Issued, no 
charges read out against the accused 
and no legal basis for the verdicts 
explained. Contemporary Western 
disquiet at the ■ Immediate . post 
. revolution trials of Savak aqd arriiy 
chiefs Had caused bitter amusement 
to Iranians who remember those 
earlier tribunals. ■ • • 

Many students who left Iran -to 
' study in Europe and the United 
States took the opportunity to pro- 
est about the conditions 1 at hatn® 
in comparative safety. They .were 
still tinder the surveillance of the 
Savak, However, who checked them 
before they , departed and kept 
detailed flies at the various embas- 
sies. Students were still physically . : 
harassed, and - , threatened. Their;' 
passports could- be revoked 0 ^ not 
renewed. .In'. 1M3 , the.fJtejan, 
embassy in Austria withdrew the 




pi 


The recent comments by Dr 
Rhodes Boyson made In the House 
of Commons that a loans scheme 
for students “ is under considera- 
tion ” has legitimized such a 
scheme -as -a serious policy option. • 
Thfe salience of the student loan 
scheme lobby is further enhanced 
by the pertinence of public expend- 

■ iture cuts- winch are likely to Incur 
wouifds os well us amputations- in 
higher education services. 

Given that cuts will ensue, would 

■ a reduction in --the Government’s 

commitment -tb>- subsidizing- 'the 
maintenance costs of university stu- 
dents have undesirable conse- 
quences ? The answer is not a sim- 
ple one. It would depend on what 
kind of loan scheme it was. Would, 
for Instance, students bo expected 
to pay back their loan at a com- 
petitive rate of interest or Just at a 
sufficient level to recoup the real 
Cost of the Initial loan ? Would the 
repayment be income contingent in 
that graduates who earned more 
after . completing -v their studies 

under the wan scheme would be 
obliged to repay it more rapidly ? 
If indeed ft was convincingly 
shown' that a loans scheme, of 
whatever form, lmd some undesir- 
able consequences (and what 
schema does not ? The . present 
means-tested grant scheme, as wo 
'Shall- review later, Is certainly not 
Innocent in • this respect) could 
these be as great as those engen- 
dered by other changes which 

■. could provide economies of this 
magnitude ? . 

The attitudes and opinions of 
present-day undergraduates and 
parents of university students are 
crucial to this debate. And it was 
with this in mind that a research 
project was devised by the. present 
author and two colleagues present- 


ym 


and Fakhir Solbani, who- were, study* 
Ing at rile University of Lausanne; 
because the-. Iranian, embassy . 
refused to renew- their passports.. 
Such action could threaten the stu-- 
dents’ studies, their careers*, qven- 
their lives. .Suspect students also 
faced . difficulties in obtaining. 
™*0ig4 .exchange permits front the 
Government, and could be left ’with 
no money. Academics who chose., 
to work abroad were. not. free From 


Mi 


wiraemizainon . ..lSvery .. visit ----- - b | 

home was a journey to the unknown , irow froedom must he * 
during which they might face Inter- •• | u «*; ded » ® 'JSSEffd 

rogation, deiav oi- detention ' frorti any source must be prevented 
Some students arid .teachers --wore lest tjie . only too 
wvsdi. from- the: worst excesses of,, of-the past be 

, tho Shah’s repression by -moral- oup- ’ inevitably remain »ot DP|a Jo- 
PPrt and publicity, provided by iPter-..^ ready - solution. , The un iversity 
natibnal. figures apd. organizations, muchinwy is static f nd 
fetrand Russell. ■ ppoke put in and there is still • gulf be tween 
. The -In tarn atlopal League for ■ academic life and society, Mmy 
. the Rights of -Man protested to the scientists are theoreticians, wfto we 
united Nations Secretary-General in riow. celled On to apply their eiier- 
. Hundreds- of prominent pro- 1 Jp so^ng ‘he coim^s procti- 


’K 8 ' ip: prison - without trial/’ This ’ deoMneC Peasants left the villages, 
fpUowfcd countrywide, demonstri- food production dropped and foreign 
tions In support of Khomeini vfho imports becam?.. necessary The Gov- 
had- protested. against Iran's growing; , ernmelit hits now . ui ged. the vfli Jous 


Wate,- tf, anything) more saynge nnd presi abroad, m&Uj •y, 

Often appeared under ■ the- guise of-' ndt ifr tutje with Wfiilcrn tastes and 
;Wac«oZ™t c “ SSSr attacks ”, interests. News rdports tertS to edn- 
Jhroe brothers 1 and a sister frpmthe ceritrqte on the .difficulties , arid 
H«5 ®i BidiUdVa. - ' rfhteest . .that ; the Jslom.c repub- . 

Han f.Mal.j: , . a i -j lU.rli .a ctim harltttfflrH fftl Il'QIl. 


ing the views of 700 undergraduate 
students, over 1,000 parents of stu- 
dents and approximately 2,000 ipdi- 

vidu'aJs ranaomiy! Selected from, yie 
geriered' public ‘(tiw results are 
shortly ' to be published by the In- 
stitute of Economic Affairs in a 
monograph by A. Lewis, C. T. 
Sandro rd and N. Thomson). In 
addition to rthe preferences 
expressed "iu the multiple-choice 
questions - on the questionnaires, 
271 students replied In their own 
'words offering general comments 
about tha present mat system and 
alternatives to it. Furthermore, 152 
parents of students supplied us 
with unsolicited comments on the 
same subject in the form of notes 
and letters accompanying their 

a uestionnaires returned through 
ie mail. This kind of data is 
bound to .vary in quality but 
evidence, of this sort paints a more 
intimate (and sometimes more, 
comprehensive) picture of the feel- 
ings and experiences of those at 
tile sharp end. , • • 

,- Jhe -outstanding xmpiessfpn, from 

.these raspbnfes Swira wjf the .wide* 
remold - criticlsip' of. i thfe present 
.means-tested grant scheme From 
among students, almost 50 per cent 
of the comments were of this kind. 
A substantial number ,bf students 
gave prominence to the injustice to 
students arising Item tho financial 
dependence on ' their J3ferents aftqri 
the age' of. Majority. This sifuatlou. 

It -rVas ariiuod;. - made .students feel 
like ’ ' children, . placdd '..too ' touch 
power in the hands of rich parents 
and bred antipathy among highly 
taxed parents, although some sym. 
pathy for the parents r role was also 
1 expressed. - ' ' ' ' 

. 'Many ■ students were concerned 
•With the-' Plight --of those. whoso 
parents failed' to make their lull ■ 
contribution ' to the --grant' Ona 
anecddtfe was> offered Bv a student- 
. wh^u>' mstfiri felt comnellcd to sub- 


which grants are allocated and the 1 
way parental contributions .are 1 
assessed was called into question. ! 
The complaints procedure was un- I 
clear, it was argued and the proco- < 
dure by which contributions were 1 
gauged on the preceding year's in- 
cumc was particularly unfair on 1 
those with fluctuating incomes. 

Six expositions declared that the 
111 cans- test underestimated the in- 
trinsic value of students, - saying 
tbar a university education -is a 
community. investment and should 
. be --viewed as a right and not a 

K riviiege. Presumably students 

oldlng these views would argue 
that a loan scheme would' make a 
university education appear even 
more of a privilege. 

Thirty per cent of the comments 
made by parents of students: were 
critical of the means test which 
suggests that they ore not ns dis- 
satisfied with the system ns tlieir 
offspiug, in fact almost 15 per cent , 
of parents wrote - to us- supporting 
the present grant scheme. 

Many of the criticisms made by 
parents of the present grant 
scliemo reiterated tha complaints 
of students that substantial . 
numbers of parents fail to rnnka up 
their contribution to the grant.. 
This problem coqld l -be solved,, said 
some parent 9 , by enforcing tha ' 
parental contribution through 1 die 
PAYE system. While such com* 
ments llpye . generally referred to • 
"other parents "an exception was 
a parent of- an Exeter University 
student, a p'rofessional’nian earning 
In excess of £14,000, tvho freely 
admitted that with three children 
at university he was unable to 
make up even hnlf of his contribu- 
tion from Income nnd ns d Conse- 
quence was left 'with 'no alternative 
bur tn dig reluctantly into his 
capital savings. 

Parents stressed the irrationality, 
■'njqr to Isay Bypdcrf^v a' sittfadbn 
In which sepdent# haviqg Reached 
tho age of majority 'rit 18 remained 
socially and ’ financially -dependent 
on tlifelr parents. This dependence, 
was particularly unfortunate lri 
cases where the parents wete 
1 divorced and antipathy may' have 
• arisen. 1 - r , ' 


scheme outlined a series of -quite 
specific qualifications. Several com- 
ments stressed the Importance or 
flexibility In the repayment sc he- 
duies, -with repayment being In- 
come contingent. It was suggested 
that repayments might be mad* 
through the PAYE scheme. It was 
considered advisable, by • one 
parent, chat students _ should be 
required, to stay In Britain for at 
least five. years . after graduation. 
Another envisaged the Joan scheme 
as a useful -way oJ financing stu- 
dents of average ability while the 
top scholars should • also receive a 
hilt grant without a means test; If 
this was implemented expenditure 
would be justified to the taxpayers 
and the number of students of 
average ability and. of little, or -no 
public benefit would be reduced^ 
Comments like these should 
hearten . Arthur Eeldon, judging 
.from, the views he expressed \n Ills 
, recent . .THES . nrticle Radical 
Right vs Conservative Left: .Is it 
time. to take a determined stand ” 
{THES January 25 1980)— the radi- 
cal right is olive . and kicking. 
Those academics who support the 
public expenditure policies of the 
present, government -.may still be 
.sleeping soundly in their- beds but 
thev . mHy soon be , reaching., for 
, their, mogadons as the cutbacks, get 


auaotii , 

' Other contributors thought ft up- ' 
reasonable that lilgh- : faix paying : 
parents should have 1 ' "to - pay 
again” for their chti'dien's main- 
tenance costs tv hUei at university j 
resentment was expressed that the 
contributions were not tax-deduc- 
tible; chare was a . special plea 
from a - self-employed businessman, 
building up his awn company ; aud 
one exasperated parent argued 
that, after all, he had saved the 
couiwry . money by. sending his son 
to public school. 

So all is not well with the 


^V„faniily died; Bpdljadagan,-..' ingest .that 
. Janif-Nplnd' Ahmad.Zadeh fstu- lic is a step backward for Jran. 

firidfcr tortpie t.-.'KaJa-v But If we regard freedom of sbeeph. 
1 Ifecturer ih- .the University and .thought as ^ thd... basis m qenwr. 

' ,was shot dead' on .thenxfncjri 'then thd . neW repubjlf has 

WaVyida Hhjebr a- woman rather tdkeri Jteii rtiaiw steps for- 


1 ■ » .TTf wV’flMU ' nugui)- a \vgiuBii 1 uuiw. 7 » T, - T v v »-r_ T -v. 

'■ l^i^ e r..BtTabriz^ was imprisoned % \ifard.- Kliomdln*; H ns .martna^d to 
aail ii.^tturodV' Hotria Natfeq, - ft unite the 1 Iranian. people! dhd lnspirfe 

•IBfcsaafejs. 


: ' i ^ :" ,a q ^ tvas’’ 1 rfepoated ly. gain - the ‘ cultural 'iinu qconomja in'- } 

■ ’!d^ 6 ^i*” dli “ ,pl ' Json8 ‘? 4?P£ ,te hlS! ; ' without which Mj}, 

- * r age andill-bealth.^To take- domic -■ freedom” enrinot f iqctlbn 

. v Sg^Jhbrd; case, thfere ls> tbe story ."arid 1 . it meaiffngltes. " ! •; 


whoso' felt coitipe 1 1 cd to sub- 
sidize. het fiance’s living expenses - 
as his Father adjudged further edu- 
cation, a Waste of time - anil, was 
unprepared > to support -him.. i-A'. 
number of suggestions were made, 
for enforcing parental contribu- 
tions. 1 ' in somB way, possibly 
through the tax system, ptlioi com- 
monts Included the -view - that stu-r 
dents with full grants wore better 
off'; that those without e full-grant 
Were v discouraged- 1 from - going to< 
university ;■ and that .a means-test 
was like taking a -loan-. from ones; 
parents. 1 .i- 

. -.There were«aiB 0 vcriticisma of the , 
administrative 1 complexity arid coii- 
..fccjmitartt -.teftponse' of the- pfcsimt 
grant scliomo, Tha in oil red by 


of this -type' were- dess -common. But 
lo be fair a number of respondents 
romarked that new propositions 
require a goad deal of thought 
before they are implemented and 
felt unqualified to offer construc- 
tive - suggestions themselves. 
Nonetheless 1 15 pev £ent otf th| 
oomriients from students and ,2p 
per cent .of the commerite' /front- 
• parebts -wsfieotted ; reourren t' tijenies - 
Fn support of some form of . loan 
scheme. . ' . ’ 

Both parents -and students 
extolled ttie virtues of a Joans 
scheme, ^ stressing, that- dt would 
..tend to encourage more sincera 
and responsible 1 students and act Ufa 
a good method of saving taxpayers' 
money- So rile- parents wore furious 
with those who do 1 not make fulj 
use of their opportunities in higher 
- .education, • ■ opportunities aml -ipriv- 
ileg&s • which others, of-. an /Dl<ter 
gcate ration,' who .left - schopl. early, 

. never had. . . ■ »' <> 1 . ■ - 

• One parent took as his;- text, 
accurately or Inaccurately,' a lu- 
. yenr-old sermon given by -cite Jarfc 
Bishop of Llondfeff, iVha : argued 
[ ihvt universities wore , insufficiently 
selective, .that troublemakers do 
not make the - best use of .‘-their 


closer Lo home and the argument 
for a student Joan scliomo. becomes 
more vociferous. No one knows for 
sure how the. scheme would affect 
the demand for undergraduate 
places nnd the differential effect 
uils would have on degree courses. 
Presumably students would prove 
more reluctant to study- esoteric 
subjects in favour of vocational 
subjects such as the •_ applied 
sciences. Making universities .more 
responsive to market forces would 
also require that courses -were 
• move closely allied to the needs of 
industry -i«id ,thfl private ■ sector. 
Academics in utt give' more thought 
: to 4 liese possibilities and tf tffecfess- 
ary prepare their defended* V"’ 

As ive flidve reviewed in cbpriexion 
with the views of parfeuts and .stu- 
-dfents the present njearis ( teat has 
many -weaknesses and those,’ ide- 
ologically opposed- td; the - Joans 
Scheme should be cautious., before 
- Jaybig' therris elves opeh to^ attack. 
For example, in* countries whferc a 
loans scheme has been introduced 
thjs . has had no , significant effect 
on tha' social class distribution of 
applicants > and it will «e rehiem- 
berod thac thq means test and the 
present university system. . has 
attracted . approximately, the same 
proportion of students from the 
notneS of unskilled, eemi-skllled 
manual .workers and those on sub* 
sistence level for the last, twenty- 
five years, ie between 5 per (rant 
and 7 per cent of the Studeht , 'pop< 
ulhtion. - 

The university social mobility 
train is - running slow apd - late. 
.Neither is the present system equl* 
. table in the broadest sense. Many 
of the comments from parents of 
students In our survey complained 
of the financial burden plqce^ on 
the middle classes and those in 'tffie 
1 middle’ ihqome bracks to r . 1 > 3 K the 
present scheme. But this «S €00 nar- 


row a view, given that peopl.fe who 
. pay' tdi'Sat' the- two lowest 'rates 
irtake up the" bulk of the taxpaying 
public but receive; a disproportions* 
tely low ■ return ‘ In. the , rqvm . of 
university Places. At Its amplest 
the university places of the protes- 
i sional classes ore subsidized by tha 
rest;’' 

. This Is I nte .even where pfevepts 
are’ required to make a shbsi»utial 
■ contribution to the grant dS.lt 'must 


academic opportunities and'' - that 
people should nott be pushed and. 
.made unhappy Uy> somethlng-wnlcn 

v;as- Elearly ’ticadbmicany - bByona 

them, T-hfe -rKpuirdfeiit' felt- that tha 
financial tnmutitmetit- of tiie loah 
' would ''somehow: f euledy this. • '■ : 
Olher supporters of. a- loan 


be remembered maintenance 
costs of keeping ..’o' atuaeift ' at 
-university form* only d pert of the 
tptal' cost' of a university -Pdticatipn 
and.-ic ifr> often wliere-'tne propor- 
tion of; the maintenance co^rs as 
compared to the total costs - are .at 
their lowest, eg in medical 'schools,- 
where the children of tlie prufqs- 
sional classes are . in their greatest 
concent ration. . ■ , . - ; 4 ; -■». ■ , 

' So should tho m?gK,o,t- 1 plaflg,.po 
sited • . in-i a.cpUoge: .groenJ, ^Aro 
degrees bought nml spJS5Ii«* 8 

. challenge - <i& i tUars» 1 - ;\VH Jfifle -jrtlft'j 
.intend, zntiv unp.t^lie fencoiiaridoking 
.-too shaky ntor .sis. on ? 

, 1 . — . .>- .■■■ ■ , . » 

■ The •authar-is leettu er tnr-vesearLh 
methods dt Until University.. 
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by J. H. Edwards. 

A university is Il'aclin'onnNv an 
nrguiii/utifin ivithin which know- 
ledge i> jrunsfeiTed uml eMOiuitsd 
by riie same peniile, as dfsiiiici iVnni 
a school or technical college in 
which i hose who touch are freed 
from ihe pleasures, distraction? and 
burden? of research. In principle it 
might seem simpler if teaching were 
done by teachers and research by 
research ivurkers, and indeed there 
has recently been u move in uni- 
versities to teach teaching, ami tu 
divert resources from research into 
the leaching of teaching. However, 
tlie losses easily exceed the gains, 
und although bad presentation has 
nothing to commend it, well pre- 
sented error is worse than hadlv 
presented truth. It is also more per- 
manent. 

The Open University has the un- 
usual challenge of having to edu- 
cate a range of pupils whose back- 
grounds are unusually varied, but 
dfton _ compensated by a greater 
maturity und stronger motivation. 
What then can the pupil expect that 
the Open University can give, and 
now can the considerable public re- 
sources on which the Open Uni- 
versity ■ draws be invested to the 
benefit of the public it serves ? Can 
• feants dominated by information 
■ purveyors and translators replace 
the part-time. pen oF the expert? 

' A^ho' pupil should expect, at the 
--> . University ^ Uiatt 

■ • those who- teach, navfe direct expert- ’ 
epee of wlmt is taught and that 
they will leave the course bntli 
wiser in ihe sense of acquiring 
knowledge, and in the sense of 
having some feel for the central 
nature of the subject. The lin- 
guist should have some feel for the. 
demotic ns well as a basic vocabu- 
lary, and the scientist a- basic 
reverence for ihe directness and 
truthfulness which 'should distiit- 
gWjfo science , from other fields. 
This is no disrespect to other fields; 
if *s jttst that science ■ deals with 
what Is, and other subjects with 
the more difficult problems of what 
might be, 1 or what , should be. 

'- The absence of anything resem- 
bling a* Genetics Department in the 
Open University, in the sense of a 
group Of persons ' known for their 
! work ln ‘ p*heti.cs. Imposes 


obstructions, rather than pathways, 
tu understanding. One, .which, is 
appruprialL 1 for library writing,’ is a 
. sound ami useful introduction to 
the “ History and Social Relations 
of Genetics 11 (must of iis. however, 
would regard social relations as 
history). Even if Lysenko is ousted, 
(he political biology through which 
he prospered is supported in a 
subtler guise. 

Lysenko's speech to the parly 
denouncing Darwinism and Morgan- 
ism as they were incompatible with 
the aspirations of the Soviet educa- 
tors, who liked their children equal 
atul [heir germ-pkisiu impression- 
able, is not iiientinjiud. Bin w he ro- 
il >; Lysenko hud .serious and evident 
jnteJIccuiiil I initial inns, the course 
team luck this excuse. They 
preseii i their views and hopes under 
the guise of science, and misrepre- 
sent those with whom they disagree 
for rca$mi!i which, though us well 
motivated as those of Lysenko and 
Bishop Wllberforco, are equnlly. 
beyond the realm of science. 

UniL 1, “What is Genetics”, 
makes the strange error of starting 
with a large number of hiiiunn 
examples, presumably to arouse nr 
maintain human interest. Unfortu- 
nately these are hardly well chosen 
und many are confusingly nr 
erroneously described. Sickle cell 
disease is said to be a “ single 
recessive point mutation in the beta 
chain 'Y Nowhere are the alpha and 
betR chains of haemoglobin dis- 
cussed. On page nine parent to - 
child, transmission is shown in 
ulbinism in a simple introductory 
pedigree, a most unlikely event, 
and one inadequately explained. 
The snme pedigree Is repeated bn 
page 20. You certainly can see 
thaL " albinism runs in families”, 
although, hs far ns most albinos are 
concerned, it does nor ; and It is 
.most, unlikely their children will be 
affected. 

. -On- page/; ■; it ' Is stated.. Ahdt. 

Many, ccmgcnltal defects in -'min' 
(congenital, merely mepning “evi- 
dent at birth ') lire due to geno- 
typic effects, for example, sickle 
cell anaemia ”. In fact most con- 
genital defects hi man are not 
penotypic, and sickle cell anaemia ' 
is not present at birth. It is due to 
a defect In adult haemoglobin, and ■ 
the newborn is adequately endowed- 
wlth feral haemoglobin. Rad-greep . 
colour blindness is due to a “single 
recessive gene transmitted via (but 
rarely in) the female line, like 
haemophilia ”, a most 'confusing 
sLatemont. 

On the next page we start with ■ 
“Medical Appli cat Pons introduced 


mmm 




Wg-\ 



- Tho absence of anything resem- ' “ Medical Applications *’ introduced 
bilOH “‘Genetics Department in the by “A knowledge of which diseases 
ugeq University, in the sense of a have some genetic basis can often 
• group Of persons kn-own for tlieir- help to prevent, cure or alleviate 
re *« ar ?b work In 1 geneti.es, imposes symptoms of the disease. For' 
l, 5SiE*. Ero ?f the bfcgihijilig,- example, humans have several d-if- 
E nLff r h n regarded « fevent cfetaes of protein on the sur- 
Insuperabre, especially in view of face of their red blood cells. These 
cJ: w r ror ? P“P erb “ c k clnsses of . protein determine the 
‘ IS k a »S,l«SSf Ame r iean v ,ai'tous classes of blood group. One 

' ?’ ? - ,d . v u n0us BBC classification of blood groups is the 

th V esoul ’ ces rhesus system. At. Us simplest 
hL P te^nroduc^¥i the , c course , people are eirher rheSu s no si hive or 
•£?*»»• « et V by a course' -negative— they -either have the 

1 T 1 *^* factor in their: red bl<5od 
Sr *w. nBr ?- cells oi 1 not; .The two types: of blood 

■ -SfiL 1 Q l |5f lors » bt , 0St j- v are, incompatible Most oE these 

other universities* and 10 short' sentences nre in error. Aiiti- 

ptjier members , three from the hodv production from rhesus-1 ncom- 

■ JhiihaLW '£**£& ■ 

pf‘ 35 units, b oil i ul m booklets, easily avoided bv Ir CQrrvitie out n 

r- fStr^ - h j?P£, t«*n?f«siort , an the unbpm *!; 

' .■ Social whidl-is still' hazard nil.: '--A* n vac in 


Lucy -euner nave me 
.rhesus factor in their red blood! 
cells of not; .The two types: of blood 
are, incompatible”. Most oE these ' 
short sentences nre in error. Aiiti- 
hadvr production from rliesus-1 ncoin- 
' pati bio - pregnancies is said to be 
usual: it is not. Nor is anything 1 
easily avoided by ,r carrying out a 
blood transfusion., on the tmbpm *;j • 


The Fall, woodcut by Albrecht Diirer (1511). 

eously. numbered chroiqqsomes end. . Soon 
a. ; Y .chromosome 'tar gar than X- World o 

Units 3-5 ort “Linkage, Recoin- are sir 
bi nation anti Maps ” and “ Chi omo- occupy 
somes 11 maintain a regular and con- We t 
s-istent standard, blit, although man Genetic 
has much to offer here, even in suitable 
libraries, there Is nothing on human' partial 
or mammalian linkage and little on numeric 
human chromosomal abnormality, by somi 
The Translocation .shown is related' this coi 
to Down s syndrome and Includes with anj 
the reciprocal production event of difficuli 
exceptional rarity. The banded omitted, 
human chromosomes shoWn are said •• Theor! 
to have been stained with quina- Breedin 
ci'iuo, a fluorescent stain. They have Evolutic 
Obviously been stained With gletusa. : ] ia rd g 

• In Units G, '7 and 8 We have their \ 

"Molecular Generics” (somewhat sfudent 
late |t would seem), “Cytoplasmic with at 
Inheritance", and “-Developmental thorne. 
Genetics” All seem reasonably- Jinks i 
clear apd well Illustrated. There Is recoqipi 
no. mention' of developmental errors definitii 
in man Which seems an oversight if . he “ar 
man is 1 to 'be -mentioned so Oxtan- a( lequat 
sively elsewhere. . ; to me’if 

i J? 1 U)ritS ( ..9 and 10 we have 1 

* Analysis' ■ of Populations ", 1 and > , 

again man is the' victim of Writing Hr t Sr,‘ . 
with p pen in one hand and a book 

in the other. The ABO blo6d groups 
ard said to be . due 'to prd'teins, and 
afe confused by a distinguished but 
obsolete .nomenclature, and further , i 
Confounded by the. unnecessary com- ^ ? 


. Soon . \f6 return to the. firmer 
world of the bmterfly*si wing..- Snails : 
are strangely absent 1 and plants 
occupy a very subordinate place. 

We then come to " Biometrical 
Genetics" (Unit 11), which is hardly 
suitable for most students as even 
partial mastery requires good 
numerical ability . and tutorial help 
by someone who u ndef stands dt. As 
this course is so little concerned ' 
with animal and plant breeding, this 
difficult field could well have been 
omitted. Units 12 and 13, on 
"Theories of Animal and Plant 
Breeding ” • and “ Ecological and 
Evolutionary Genetics”, are also 
hard going for those who like 
their variances unsplit. and the' 
student is given little help 
with other books. Fisher, Kemp- 
thorne. Falconer, Mather and 
Jinks dq not feature among the 
recommended reading. Fisher's 
definitive paper of 1918 is said to 
be “ around 190G ”. There is no 
adequate mathematical introduction 
to the’interestlqc tautology. by. Which 
variances cart be • added! and sub- 
tracted and 'their proportions esri- 
tnated. TSiis' is Unfortunate, for It is 
on this misunderstanding tihnrmost ' 
of the arguments' relating to' intel- 
ligence can be shown to be’ non- 
Operational. 

.. The " Statistics ” text, additional 
to tue course booklets, has a 
numerical imbalance with bdth a 
large ninoimt of numerical work and 
an omission of mStiy mathematical 
features essential to genetics. These 


aider the impact of medical s 
and. its possible development; 
begins to affect society !l [ 

Item one is sound in Idea, biu-.i' 
introduced in an erroneo^^F 
other items are hardly TuitE, 
the absence of a sound grnuS 
and are largely used as jt 1 
handle for vague fact-free Mes- 
cal generalizations which d 0 ij 
credit to genetics or sociology "• 

A sound basis for these uiuii'h ,| 
have been built on what h hi -! 
in health and disease, whidi sit , 1 
include the contribution of fat-. 
groups to anthropology, the b*.l ; 
problem of transplantation, iij'; 
commoner indications for amnion-. 
tesis, and a basic knowledge of 
few common conditions iDchidi'j'. 
mongolism, cystic fibrosis, ramlic 
dystrophy and lhalassacmia. Aife w 
one protein, such as haansghb » 
-should be discussed in some deej.l' ‘ 
Further, some help should fcjiM . 
in trying to assess the hurth d 
mutation and the proMtuj it 
nuclear power or oven nai. 

On such a basis the snideahhk’J 
be better equipped to follwc.) 
common tragedies and anneiitu , 
are related to our genetic Li j 
ground, and to Improve tbe dq!: 
able standards of public detain 
radiation and of medical JoumiLi 
In fHct such matters are w* 
omitted and the recommended iti 
ing gives inadequate help. Theie ci 
no references to books on bbi 
grouping, oil serum typing, on to 
plantation, on human chromoscci 
or on human development. Ti 
Scientific American is not n; 
rioned. 

Before starting on the riieswr--: 
■ teiii - we hkve a section on gen-f 
analysis and pedigrees. Amtt' 
recessive is shown with a hit! 
etypical representation— 

cotisinships all with affected cM: 
ron. The disarming expLanan 1 
.that “ some of the individual Kj 
have ancestors -fn cotnntoo" bjMJ 
.helps. Next we have 
mutism”, a tet-fn which tta” 
never* be used in genetics, for iT 
mutism is secondary to tj fl 
ness, and amenable to edutaE |( 
Twins nre discussed at IWjP 1 ^ 
tlieir contributions to stud« »; 
heritabiiity. . Including m i *| 
weight. This seems odd M | 


ThTHuman . Mystery ; the Gifford 
lectures University of Edinburgh, 
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* s „ physiologist of high distinction 
who is also half a philosopher (the 
other half being Sir Karl Popper), 
Sir John Eccles is a “ natural ” for 
the Gifford lectureship, established 
lit 1887 " to promote and diffuse the 
study of Natural Theology”. The 
present book is closely based on the 

10 Gifford lectures which Sir John 
delivered at the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1977-78. Its title arises 
from the author’s belief that it is 

11 riially important to emphasize tho 
great mysteries that confront tiff 
when, as scientists, we try to under- 
stand the natural world, including 
ourselves”. 

Quite properly. Sir John leads off 
by paying tribute to Ids great pre- 
decessor, Sir Charles Sherrington, 
whoso Gifford Lectures delivered r 
year or two before the war were 
published in 194G under the title 
of Mint on his Nature. Sir John 
was a close col longue of Sherri ng-. 
ton's at Oxford and has evidently 
been deeply influenced by his later 
ideas about the relationship of mind 
to brain. Whereas, in Ins earlier 
days, Sherrington had seemed satis- 
fied with the explanation of 
behaviour, both animal and human, 
In terms of nervous integration, in 


c apt is regarded lf 1 6P YT^j‘ 
foi the mind, and yet.ie . 

in detail for the body, wj! ' ™ j / 
ecus statement that oiaygow trJ , 
compete more in utero tw 
zygotic twins, is made. . 

The rhesus systont Icul j* “ ; 

handled, apart from lh * “Sffl '■ 
standing thnt exchange ^ 
are not exchangos, and, wi , 
grartinuttic elegance, the - 

Ld hwotliotjcn field ofM" 
crossovers. Again no r fYT°S;s ‘ 
Schizophrenia J? c bbdI 


■'"single gono effects -■- . ^ 
retardation *\ And s id 

argument about 1 ynbS ' 

middle class tendencies ; • 

doctors Is advanced: ^ tf 

Working-class 
diaguosed .more 
. * sdltizo nit rentes than 

people . because "g"®* 
people go to the o^ 1 . gt} 

the full development 
toms, because medical „ 

tloti regarding 
opposed to fiatiWj 

•toms is not equally 

•: : of schizophrenic !»“«» 

, be able; to ’ hold down ^ 
“„diwl;ln 

We then come to ^ 
confusion eliding nP re a # 
denial that the Jws 0 ^ J 
.One ‘ could exclude.^ llS »J 
grounds of^ P: 
datimi 

retmmnwpdod j and. 

■i 


n iiSSSSSr*' ■ -V ''Iw-SB'i ISBN 

• ’•9Jp5 1 M282.t)j- nil these, envor about-, 
vW. R**es. : Thc various units nre 
nqt: .associated with =- any ! specific . 
. . aiffhorahip,; wlilcli bf a . lUtlo hard 
M jhe authors pf -tho better units. 

... «>T the range -of standard. 1c quite.'. 

- eXcOpLonnl.. '.i ... - 


■ Most geneticists hdvo one species 
they, know well, and . one ;,or ;two 
• lechjiiques in wftfch 'they havo some 
. cobiEHjtOiico. *, 1 . am a physician by 
trslniug, wltii an interest in variot 
vjLtIna m henlblt and disease, in humph , 
‘ chjrOiflftsotpa* oiid in j tjioiiutarpvcta- 
/ liort of nutneclfisj data. . Tn all these 
< '’SUbiects ■ the standards , are ' very, 

S j fkcuiel errors, abound, and. 
r ii. ho, attempt -In t aspect tb 6 ; 
i'i prlqc(pie, r ‘ o 4 >smenco‘, . the. 
•' -attempt i^iiijiderstand.vybat one dogs 
- : ertuitnwofk wiijiirt one.’s under) 

; -atajj^hg... 

■ Moily uiilts -seam- to hove -boon 
• wfitjeu,' than ;.Qhs 

■benches;] r.and . -ns ..such they: jure 

• : i ■ . 1 j:. • i 


v-. , • pviiBsive ... mm , con- - 

aider ably cbmmoherthan most of 
the dlsprdeMvCdrtsidered. On page. 
416 "Wo have : ' “ Mutation's are not, ' 


tuHis, impose, a considerable burden 
on any student. V|riie non-math e- 


btooa. mnsfatsloii ..an the unbpm *'i dff^npt, distinguish tho. alpha. ; iScludlf • ffkoflhoia ? mnnriirit 
which’ is still hazardous; "As over 10 beta oh^itts^..- , mappirtg func r 

Jof /m^agea ^re^at risk,'- ir the^eidV cdmihoiteit recess!^ « C MDfcS2k« 

;B5SSMar&SW asir® niasar 

r ^ ^Vr 11 . Pdie' 3!f tfiitt vwe' 416 Wo have : “ Mutations are ^not, ■- has bBen P ' msUmadoatC 

rcAph Mcnilel audhspoas, only. to however, Ydnfe-off jobs; but recdr inept Thera Ls 
return again, ttf nurn.pn page -.48: regaiat-fy with a - ^eqtwnSy 

with tui^ Uirfikely , iuterpretntion of - predictable for a given : lotus. Con- • rSt 'unJertJnSd ■ *. ;tf,ey dq 


416'jWo have : " Mutations are not,' 
however, bnfe-off jobs, ; . but rechr 
regulavly with a frequency that is ■ 

• predictable for a. . given ■ locus. . Con- 
sequentiy. In A 'large, population, 

* there writ always: bo a -few ropresen- 

‘ Liitives of a given pnitant allele and ■’ 
; “Ot- QllYot these Will be lost by 
: chahcb.!?-' With,;- 3,0Q0 million : letters - 
in ,:th,e cpde .transmitted from 1 dbch f - 

.rtOrJlMh . i.L 1 i. • 1 i4 a 3 5 h ■ 


■ I Z m « — |»pv»aa» I- " MPVftic 1 b.au 

;|USeasp.:and, hqemoph4llp j-arb called 
■- let M muUdtmgv (.page 1 'SO )V Ndther 
■is. 1 Ipdoedi there fend need' td; in- 
voko more thati one mutartnn -t 0 ' 
explain:s^klh cell tUseasd. The. term 
* senti'lomnl , 1 ’ is Iwrdly upproprhite 


-1 , • r "r . ..v* .ivvhii 

at the top In genqUcs. and ahvbys 
■ has been; for the mathemaricaljy 
inept: There is, however. little room' 
■for .Chose v/ho follow , what they do 
not understand- * < ■ . 

.-.Tho course . closes'-- - With Uaits .14 
mid 15 on “ Hamah Genetics In 
their own words the teajn chose to : 
u). .dfeserjbe the methods available 
for _ the, study ; pf . human:: generics, 
with particular .reference to , the 
rhesus blood group' system:, <2) 
introduce the-.: topic of. .behavioiual 
gone ties.- .and ■ -its . application ‘to 


- ‘ 5 .s. .’ . j- L. ' 1 - .!'• 

'[/. jl’ - '- *' 1 '. .w'.. -.V',-'-.!'!. (, il'S.'I'.'.y .'-. 1 .11 


novel ^-oi me- gene. -The . extreme obas the qtiesrion of human inonula* 

‘reaMvT^SSSdttS Jn ijjon genlsSca and-its rdlaUoiwhFp to 

'SSfRSii > a ls ‘\owhore - the idea, of raceij -.( 4 ) give • a Case- 
nothing Vis 'St udy the . ‘fa-ara-JQ’coStrdvorsy J * 1 

&Skci S B mS^ n - VM?d ' lu : liethee 1. tHe -.human' 

ueuneu iecl ^ tnahimals. : , v. i ^ population's stnii-evolying; (€) eon-. 


his Gifford Lectures lie trod un un- 
ashamedly dualist putli. Eccles lias 
now followed him along this path, 
but he has added the further philo- 
sophical complication uf direct 
interaction between nervous pro- 
cesses and the conscious mind. 

In spite of its philosophical — ‘ 
indeed theological — undertones, it 
should he ciearlv understood that 
this book is about science, not 
philosophy. Following the intro- 
ductory lecture on Sherrington and 
the rheme of nut urn] then logy, two 
lectures are devoted in the origin' 
of the universe mid the planetary 
system, followed by two on the 
origin of life, biological evolution 
and the development of the human 
brain. . Ju the latter, particular" 
attention is devoted to bruin size 
and Its possible imp I ic.it ions for the 
growth of inteiligence and 
langURge. 

Then conies a siirprfcinu lecture 
on cultural evolution in which the 
author, like nnv GiTford lecturer 
worth his salt, deviates into 
domains romotc from his own 
sphere ‘of expertise — in this case 
into archaeology mid rite pre- 
history of art. Although the con- 
tent of these six lectures is inevit- 


ably derivative. Sir John manages 
to impress upon his subject matter 
an informed acquaintance with the. 


contemporary scientific scene - and 
the. idiosyncratic stamp of ins own 
forceful personality. 

In the last four lectures, Sir John 
Returns to whnt is essentially Ids 


own ground, namely neurpbiology. 
There is a lecture on individual de- 
velopment in man taking accaurtt of 
both biological and cultural factors 
and this is followed by -two splendid 
lectures on neurophysiology, .the 
first -dealing with the structure and 
functions oE the cerebral cortex, 
with 'special reference to the senses 
and perception ; thu second with the 
physiological basis of learning and 
memory. In both these chapters Sir 
John cieverfy draws together impor- 
tant, threads from anatomy, physio- 
logy and experimental psychology, ' 
to produce a coherent account of the 
uervous mechanisms which form the 
substrate of mental life. Although 
no dramatic synthesis is attained, 
this ’’dCcbiiiit provides a clear and 
useful assessment of the current’ 
state of brain physiology and its 
bearing - on . crucial issues of be- 
haviour. 

Sir John ends as lie began, with 
Sherrington and the pro Idem of 
liaison between brain and mind. 
Philosophers may object that he is 
no philosopher but lie is none ilte 
less a deservedly famous physio- 
logist who takes pliilosophicnl issues 
seriously. These lectut’os also slinw 
hint tq be a first-class popularize! 1 
1 of science and a scientist deeply 
concerned with the human situation. 

O. L. Zangwill 


O. L. ZanciL'HI is professor of psycho- 
fogy at the University of Cum bridge. 


Monod’s true image revealed 


Origins of Molecular Biology: a 
tribute to Jacques hlonod 
edited by Andrt Lwoff and Agnes 
Ullmati 

Academic Press, £11.35 
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One of the research centres asso-’ 
dated with the birth of molecular 
biology is the Institut Tasteur, “ fa- 
nmton u to its Inmates; it was built 
in 1888 after Louis Pasteur had 
developed his rabies vaccine. . ’Its 
traditional association with the 
science of microbiology was still 
very evident in the i940s when 
Andr4 i Lwoff and Elie WoJlmau 
were joined by Frangois Monod in 

4 , P rfl ocois Jacob in 1949. 

Monad's long association with- the 
institut Pasteur began under the 
urn v E s i acrec y during the war : 4n 
vni ne became director and nad 
id face' the challenging task of 
resetting the institute from itnpend- 
bankruptcy. Before his death in 
i s /, s be had rethought and success- 
•jUly reorganized the Insdcute so 

ff at unlike dts British counterpart, 
fUe Lister Institute, it still flour- 
“dbs today. 

iJ n volume 32 former . col- 
nagues, collaborators and friends 
..P** uteir- tributes. to Monod. .Andrd 
Lwoff leads with a 23-page . outline 
Monad's. - life. . There follows a 
’ttleiy of essays from . the sincere 
“W touching accounts by his seefe- 
STMop by his technidan—tho.two 
"woelBlnes— to the revealing study 


by Martin ^Pollock and the shrewd 
analysis by Roger Stainer. 

TCie overall effect is not that of 
the traditional Festschrift with its 
fare of hagiography and wliiggish 
history. Instead we glimpse a ntuny- 
sided image of a dedicated, 
'supremely confident and ambitious 
scientist, who was at the same time . 
generous 1 and -Sympathetic, a man 
whp cared deeply about human 
dignity. 

For the historian this volume 
offers a wealth of information both 
on particular studies at the Pasteur, 
like the PaJaMa experiment, and 
an such general subjects as Serendi- 
pity in science, style in research and 
’ the ethos- of a research institute. 
There are also revealing statements 
about the state of biochemical edu- 
cation In France in the 1940s, Hnd 
of ' the discouraging intellectual 
climate for MonocPs early researches 
;&t the Sorboiine. 

Naturally, attention has been 
focused on the problem of enzyme 
adaptation in bacteria . which 
occupied Monod from December 
•1945 onwards. In unfolding the 
broad significance of the results of 
this corner of research the contribu- 
tors cov^r the subjects of geue ex- 
'’ pressipn, gene regulation, and the 
molecular feedback mechanism- 
whith MbiVod dubbed " allostery *. 

-.' From the time of Henri Bergson- 
there have been prominent critics 
of the mechanistic conception of 
•life. Charles Guye in Geneva and 


Pierre Lecomte du Nolly in Paris 
have argued against the complete 
dissolution of the “secret of life" 
into chemistry and physics. Here 
we learn that Monod. like J. D. 
Bernal before him, argued in favour 
of such a dissolution. Monod saw 
the first secret of life dispelled 
by the . discovery of the genetic 
code. The second secret -r- the 
regulation of biochemical events 
(especially protein synthesis) — lie 
saw dissolving under the explana- 
tory power of allostory.' 

inevitably there is an heroic 
thread running through . these 
pages. No voice is raised against 
the philosophical competence of 
Monod’s Chance and Necessity, 
and there are no whisners suggest- 
ing tho inadequacy of the Popperien 
..conception of science which Monod 
so admired. True, the editors' aim 
was to depict the scientist and to j 
omit his philosophy, but the effect j 
of 'such a separation is tn truncate 
the image of the man. 

Nevertheless, this work is a rich 
source for tho future biographer. 

. The reader who has some mastery 
of the technical language will be 
able to savour this- worthy tribute 
to a great man. : 

, Robert Olby 


Robert Oiby is. reader in the 
: deportment of /i/story and pftil- 
= osophy of science at the University 
of Leeds. 


from preceding page . ... . The mastering , of qort-sclentifjc 

' wraly ; related to lnteUeCt, pnd atar^ V'W e; 4s ^deed'out of place here. It 
Niton, .a s , the.. war faiplne'in Hoi- "'must laorely be clear, in tho uiiirs 
. r d shown • is well tolerated ‘ ovyii words, that 1 1)1 s Question is 
V-Pj survjtipts. , ,In so niaiiy.. almost * w not capable of scientific rosolu- 
‘ ‘? c W r 6B pages oh 'IQ tbe few facts tion, but that if primaflly -reflects 
«ouid be. fight.. Later, among tho . political and social concerns . Why, 
[lotions, we find diabetes . attri- then, is it. nfecessary. ti> discuss it 
to a- ddficidbcy' .of Insulin at such Ibn&tii under the guiso 
.. vW™r-’ ,: . -i- of genetics." . 

• With rbgird to' the Question of After reading . these last units, 
SiV^herftance of IQ 6 in particular f the .student is expected, to be .able 
'SL* he * hcr ; equal in to, dlscusp 18 

•oHIty end health In .veneral; the .ing from, the Nobeli class ( Review 
}*»?' arc loast Ubnestlrt their '^re- th* toqtribptipn of genetics to the 
, feeico of fdgfoV' clarity. Orfbage understanding and treatment of 
r Ihoy- state ; > “ A further 1 boiut : schizophrenia ")_ to the flat-, earth 
/.Ljrtulo -be. wrong to pretend tq a end Garden-of-Eden class ( Review 
'2gjPM ilmtibT the . evidence relevant tn dtc liypo- 

tjotvu.if;^ tJdeed Q JLJSd exist. . , thesis, that there ts geneftc vm atToti 


■'In many other universities, >manage 
nto-gp it aiolie with suciv assurance. 

ahd dt such -expense- . 

Even goad hooks ..on -so rapidly' 
. changing, a subject are old, in five 
years and dead in ten. In a field so 
, open rp misrepresentation, and with 


to' hpvB so important a topic qiw- 
' ronrpKf ntod at oublic expense With 
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Coming Shortly 
Ecolo g y 2 nd Edition 

Robert E Ricklefs 

An enlarged and updated edition of this acclaimed t i 
introductory text, which treats ecological interactions as 
evolved properties of individuals and populations, thus giving 
a central theme to a wide diversity of knowledge. 

Specific examples are carefully used throughout and the 
book is lavishly illustrated with photographs, line drawings 
and graphs 


Series Editors: Dr. J. A. Cole, University of 
Birmingliam, Dr. C. J. Knowles, University of 
Birmingham 

A major new series of topic books, designed to bring 
lmportantideas of current interest, conceptual difficulty or 
controversy to the attention of undergraduate scientists. The 
approach aims to bridge the gap between the over-simplified 
approach of many introductory texts and the 
uncompromising stance adopted by many authors of research 
literatim) 
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Biological Official or alternative 


Seaweed potential 


THIRD EDITION 

William T. Keeton 

This third edition has been 
thoroughly updated. Covering alt 
aspects of biology it is suitable 
not only as a school or univer- 
sity level textbook but as a ref- 
erence book. Supported by 
excellent colour illustrations the 
text starts with simple biochemi- 
stry, cells end energetics and 
builds up through the physiology 
of whole organisms, evolution 
and ecology to discuss all 
aspects of the biological king- 
doms. Each chapter is autonom- 
ous and different sequences 
can be adopted if preferred, al- 
though the Integration of all 
parts of the text has been 
warmly welcomed. An exhaustive 
systematic index completes the 
text. 

An accompanying Study Guide 
gives key concepts, objectives 
and summaries for each chapter. 
Study questions test the student's 
recall o I the basic taels. 

APRIL 

cloth 1,152pp £10.65 

Study Guide 

paper 266pp £2.50 

W. VI. Norton 8 Company Ltd., 
25 New Streei Square, 

London EC4. 
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Health, Medicine Hnd Mortality in 
the Sixteenth Century 
edited by Charles Webster 
Cnm bridge University Press, £18.50 
ISBN 0 521 Z2643 0 

History of medicine is a fairly 
young discipline in this country, 
long avoided as technical by the 
historians. Among its growing pains 
mid the Hinesscs incident to youth, 
it litis suffered from chronic condi- 
tions of nntiquarianifiin .(at the 
hands of retired physicians), whig- 
gism (by those who divided. history 
into geniuses before their time and 
lunatics behind theirs) and inierna- 
lisin, the occupational hazard of 
those harder-nosed professionals 
who atiempred to establish medi- 
cine's intellectual content and line- 
age. That schema lias the weakness 
of treating medical ideas as Intel- 
lectual genes, passing from genera- 
tion to generation without ever pro- 
ducing the veal animal of medical- 
practice, a weakness that brought on 
an acute attack of sociology. In 
which it was proved that the animal 
did one need genes because it was 
explicable in terms of society, the 
ultimate ontology. It elan became 
clear that tho intellectual historians, 
who had tried so hard not to become 
whigs, had become most dreadfully 
elitist.- The reaction to this modish 
bete noir was a form of * alterna- 
tive " history that might be called 
the “ social grudge school ". 

Webster Is doinjj a great deal 


to bring a maturcr judgment to the 
subject, largely from the viewpoint 
of a social historian. Health, medi- 


cine and mortality (in Englnnd, It 
should be noted) aro topics that 


by their nature preclude an Internal 
or intellectual history of “ official * 
medicine, because there was pre- 


cious little intellectual novelty in 
English medicine at the time (if 
we piously exclude Linacre and 
Calus); it was- all ^derivative, and; 
Bylebyl’s 'essay ip this book gives qa', 
. jsomp .account ot circumstance a at ’ 
' one -of- itsj .fgureds, .Padua>. ; -< ' '• 
"Off[c|aJ'‘ medicine was avail- 
able only to a very small propor- 
tion of the population^ Hnd its his- 
tory is history of medicine only in 
a narrow sense ; “ alternative ” 

medicine, whether astrological (dis- 
cussed by Chapman), alchemical 
and Paracel sian (Webster), of the 
vernacular literature (Slack) or folk 
medicine, served the bulk of the 
population, but has received less 
historical attention. Webster is try- 
ing to redress this imbalance. One 
result of this kind of study at the 
national level is an interesting rela- 
tionship between forms of religion, 
national grouping, and humanistic 
and " alternative * medicine. •• 

• Another way to cut across the 
sects in the subject and to gfve it 


i lie feel of sitting on a firmer base 
is to use the non-partisan quontita- 
live method, already in use in 
French social history. The book 
bears evidence of strong editorial 
influence- in the selection and pre- 
sentation of material in graphical 
and tabular form, ideally suited, of 
course, to infant, epidemic and 
urban mortality (discussed by 
Slack,' Schofield, Wrigley and 
Forbes) but perhaps not so neces- 
sary in the representation of the 
flow of vernacular literature. The 
quantitative method is used to great 
effect in Pelling and Webster's 
account, based on a head-count in 
sample areas, of the different kinds 
of practitioner, from the quack to 
the qualified, and of their distri- 
bution, social and professional 
groupings and education. 

As a social historian, Webster 
broadens the scope of medical his- 
tory tn include topics not necessarily 
concerned with medicine as such, 
tike diet (Appleby), corruption in 
the administration of a lunatic 
asylum (Allderidge) and demo- 
graphy. These are proper parts of 
a history of medicine, but as we 
can see from these chapters, each 
is in an early stage of its own 
development, and the interdisciplin- 
ary crossreferences which we all 
hope to see are not evident. We do 
not yet know what the diet of the 
poor was in the sixteenth century, 
and still less what effect It had 
‘on child or epidemic mortality ; 
we do not know whether epidemic, 
acute or chronic diseases of the 
time are identifiable: and we have 
little idea of the efficacy of medi- 
cine, whether official, alternative 
or quack- 

That several component parts of 
medical history viewed in this way 
are at a preliminary stage is not 
to deny the excellent academic stan- 
dard of these contributions, or the 
Importance of the historical purpose 
that brought them together in whai 
amounts to a statement of intent 
: With regard, to the tocigl history of 
f medicine. In such a programme 
■ we are beginning to learn what 
happened to the patient, hitherto 
almost forgotten in medical history. 


Biology of Seaweeds : levels of 

organization 

by A. R. O. Clinpmnn 

Edward Arnold, £5.95 

ISBN 0 7131 2759 7 

'f 1 -- 

Seaweeds are rarely honoured with 
a book all to themselves. They are 
usually lumped in with their taxo- 
nomic cousins, the microscopic and 
freshwater algae, or their ecological 
neighbours, the intertidal animals. 
In those contexts they are often 
overshadowed these days because 
they are less convenient or less 
attractive subjects for the modern 
.expert menial biologist. 

Several features of the biology 
of macroscopic green, brown and 
red algae are, however, unique 
among the plants, and the potential 
of seaweed cultivation for waste 
treatment and energy production 
looks very exciting.- Seaweeds fully 
deserve rite modern, specialist treat- 
ment offered by this book.- 

As implied by the subtitle. Dr 
Chapman discusses the biology of 
seaweeds at a series of levels of 
organization — the cell, the whole 
organism, the population and the 
community — and he is clearly deter- 
mined to escape from the descrip- 
tive,, systematic approach of so 
many algal texts and courses. 

The first section deals with cell 
structure and cell function, but rela- 
tively little of the work discussed 
has been doue with seaweeds, and 
the information is not uniquely rele- 
vant to them. Seaweed cells are not, 
after all, substantially different 
from other plant .cells, and the basic 
approach ot the book seems least 
successful at this level of organiza- 
tion. 

At the whole plant level, how- 
ever, seaweeds- have many unique 
features to offer. In this section. 
Dr Chapman gives a fascinating, if 


somewhat tantalizing, account 
these in chapters on thallus “J 
ture, physiology ami repradu t 
The. many detailed reference.* 
original papers provide some ul 
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The final two sections on 
laiions and - communities add 
dimensions to the standard tr«, 
mem of algae. The popt ,g 
biology of plants is still in I 
infancy, but Dr Chapmen descrifc, 
some interesting examples of retrm 
work with seaweeds which mak* j 
significant contribution to this fleli 
and which should provide siimubr 
ing ideas for student projects alecs 
similar Hues. 1 

The chapter on community 
ture contains a valuable assessnem 
of tile recent applications of quanti- 
tative ecological techniques to ifc. 
perennial topic of seaweed sotij. 
tion-, and the book ends with i •! 
strongly argued case for reganfirj i 
interspecific competition, nity j 
than the physiological tolerant j j 
individual species, as (he m-'.i . 
casual factor of such zonaiiao. [ 
One major disappointment: itai 
is only one reference to tit 
author’s own valuable work on » 
weed ecology. If readers are u 
obtain the full benefit from but 
ductory texts such as this Mi. 
written by people who are expetu 
In the field rather than by peopt- 
who are experts at writing imi& 
ductory texts, the authors shoull 
not be too modest about discus* 1 *] 
their own contributions to ib 
field. Enthusiasm and invoWemtm 
will be more readily appreciaid 
than a nice balance between all it* 
aspects of a subject. 

M. J.Drln* 

M. J. Dring is lecturer in Jdw/ 
at Queens' University, Belfast. 


theory when the medical man en- 
■ tered upon a practical course of 
action in treating the parent. It 
is the point of ui ter action of pre- 
1 cept and practice that can open up 
" internal 1 * history to the social his- 
torian and social history to the 
.internalist. ' 

RiK. French 

R. K. French is Director of the 
Wellcome Unit fa rt,he Historu of 
Medicine, University of Cambridge. 


Atlas of rock-forming minerals 
in thin section 

W S MacKonzie and C Guilford 

This full colour handbook illustrates ihe oppeonmen of common 
To.ck-fdnning minerals os seen In thinsoctian under the polarizing 
microscope. It is designed to be used as u laboratory manual 
alongside Ihe slnn do rd mineralogy taxis. Tim bonk contains over 
200 photomicrographs Accompanied by short descriptions and 
suminurios of the opticul propprlius of tlio various mineral*. Tlia 
photographs ore Inkon in either plnua-pblurlKud lighl or uiulttf ■ 
crossed palars, and are carefully chosen to show I ho features by 
'which Ihe minerals enn most easily be recognized. 

' Publication: March 1 000 

, 0 582 4 550 1X 28cm 112 pqges ■ Colour photographs 
Paper Probably X6.50 pot 


Atlas of Flowering Plant 
Structure 

JCRoland and F Roland - . 

•? (Transiutod by Denis Baker). 

% Thip .Aflas.U’Uisfralqs ihe ipany ( pBpepts of flowering plant 
.' .structure through a uuique.mlkhire of'iitie diagrams) light,, -* •* 

1 ifiicFOgraphs and transmission scanning electron . 

micrographs, hacked up by o clear and concise text. The mil "0 - 

consider tho plant throughout its life cycle, frbm tho seuminU 
siege through Ip maturity', with' flowering and frul ting. I ha . 

- J product ion of seed aud-locpmpla to thepycle-ronibryo < ' 

development and seed germ ination^ Tliroughou ! . the toxin* 

. ' IJib Hhistfatud structures both to flibto physiological 

witliin Ihe ptopLiindj in o' coin pa ratine way, to the eyolutiunoD' . , 

. aspecls of Uie dsvelqpmoiit.of plant form, r r ‘ . 

PnWlcalion.August 10^0 ; . •• •; 

. 0 582 ^5^89 8 . 2Gcril 112 pages Photographs & line 
« • Paper Prob:iljyjC5^5not • - • 
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Enigmatic, shadowy figure 


Howard Florey : the muking of a 
••root scientist 
bv Guyn Mncfailane 
Oxford University Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0 13 858161 0 

Although Howard Florey has 
undoubtedly taken his place in the 
pantheon oi great medical scientists, 
he has until now been an enigmatic, 
shadowy figure. Despite such 
achievements as a Nobel Prize, the 
Presidency of the Royal Society and 
a life peerage, Florey, even dur ing 
his lifetime, was virtually unknown 
id the medical profession and gen- 
eral scientific community. Since his 
death in 1968 the only useful source 
ui information has been Professor 
Edward Abraham’s short biugraph- 
icnl memoir published by the Royal 
Society in 1971. Happily we n’uw 
have u very illuminating full-length 
luoRraphy by another former col- 
lenRue of Florey at Oxford. 

A helpful Introduction sketches 
the evolution of medical science in 
Hritain, paying particular attention 
tn die struggles of Aclnnd, llurdon 
Sanderson and others to establish 
the key departments of physiology 
and pathology at Oxford towards 
llu- end of the last century. Only 
u couple of decades were to elapse 
before the young Australian. Florey, 
arrived at Sherrington’s laboratory 
in Oxford to take up a Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

Ills Adelaide background is well 
described ; the son of a prosperous 
shoemaker, who had emigrated from 
Oxfordshire, Florey— not surpris- 
ingly-had o brilliant school and 
university career. However, only 
one of his medical school teachers 
could be regarded as distinguished. 


This was Archibald Watson, an 
nnuiomisi, whose varied career had 
included spelts us a pirate on the 
lngn seas and hs an ussisiuut and 
interpreter tn Louis Pasteur. 
Although Florey took purt in some 
of his professor’s more exiraordinury 
escapades, the personalities of the 
two men were poles apart. Yet the 
reticent, rather withdrawn student 
was deeply influenced by the 
breadth of interests nnd fiercely 
independent mind of his teacher. 

Highly revealing glinip-.es nf 
Florey s i hi nights and opinions are 
obtained from tile iiiirhuleiit corres- 
pondence with his futui'e wife, and 
fellow doctor, Ethel Reed, which 
extended from 1920 to 1926. 

.Florey’s research career con- 
tinued with remarkable consistency 
for more than 40 years despite 
fairly frequent moves (at least up 
to 1935) between Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
York, Lmulon, Cambridge, Sheffield 
mid finally Oxford uguin. The cen- 
tral theme of li is field, situated at 
the boundaries between physiology 
and pathology, was the study of the 


nnd pathology, was the study of the 
ma or protective mechanisms uf ihe 
body. These included the responses 
of blood vessels, lymphatics and the 
omentum for “abdominal police- 
man ”) to various injuries and ill- 
flam niation. The secretion nnd 
function of gastro-intestina] mucus 
was a particular enthusiasm, stem- 
ming from liis own chronic dys- 
pepsia. It was this specific interest 
that led eventually to his crticial 
work on penicillin and other anti- 
biotics. . 

The tangled story of Florey's 
rescue and development uf penicil- 
lin began with his resurrection of 


an earlier and equally forgotten dis- 
covery by Alexander Fleming— 
lysuzyme. This antibacterial cum- 
poncm uf many types of cellular 
sec re tions was thoroughly investi- 
gated by Florey and various co- 
workers, notably Ernst Chain, who 
in 1938 then began u systematic 
siudy of other substances possessing 
activity agninst bacteria. 

Penicillin was thus rediscovered 
• nr possibly the twelfth un-el certain- 
y the Inst time. Professor Mncfar- 
lane s hunk dispels the numerous 
myths surrounding ibis subject and 
clearly explains wliv Fleming ulnae 
received most of the credit for work 
that had been almost entirely 
Carried' ouf by FJorey and his col- 
leagues. Ironically. Florey himself 
was largely responsible for this con- 
fusion, as it whs he who in 1942 
drove away the pressmen, radio 
interviewers and photographers— 
all of wluini were welcomed by 
Fleming 55 miles away. 

The detailed biographical study 
ends in 1945. mid a sliurt epilogue 
lightly sketches in the remaining 
years tliut were so crowded with 
honours of every kind. Although 
is busy years still nwait a bio- 
grapher, the book has amply ful- 
filled the promise of it s subtitle. 
We linve been shown with remark- 
able clprity » the making of a great 
scientist * who was one of the most 
complex and paradoxical figures of 
our century. 

Sidney Selwyn 

Sydney Sbhogrt is professor of modi- 
cal microbiology in the Westminster 
Medical School, London. 


Impart of resistant genes 


Plasmids 
by Poill Broda 
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plasmids conveying resistance to 
antibiotics. They allow otherwise 
sensitive bacteria to grow in the 
presence of antibiotics tn which the 
plasmids specify resistance, but in • 

p(ttsn>ids .have, little relevance for 
growth. 

A particular point of interest is ; 
that genetic information of common : 
ecological relevance tends to accu- 
mulate in individual piusinids. So 
antibiotic resistance' plasmids com- 
monly carry, more than one distinct 
type 1 of resistance gene ; and. this 
tends to reflect an ecological niche, 
such as’ a hospital, where wide- 
spread antibiotic use is prevalent. 
The characteristics of bacterial plas- 
mids therefore allow us to see them 
clearly as potential catalysts of bac- 
terial evolution, allowing blocks of 
pre-evolved genetic information to 
be acquired at a stroke. Plasmids 1 
have 'revolutionized our whole view 
of bacterial populations. No longer 
are they seen as relatively static 
genetic arrangements where varia- 
tion is based on modulation, nf gene . 
■expression, but rather as highly 
flexible pools of genetic informa- 
tion. 

Dr Paul Broda’s book has 'docu- 
mented Our ’ dawning awareness of 
the importance of plasmids in bio- 
logy.' There were many who said, 
only a year or two ago. that the 
whole subject of bacterial plasmids 
had ' become so massive, and the 
literature so voluminous, that it was 
impossible 1 jtajr longer for one per- c 
son tb write. a- book 1 bn this subject! ’« 
And Indeed most ' of the 1 latest, pqb- t 
'Hendons are collections of chapters 
contributed by experts under the 
guidance of un editor. Clearly, when 
Broda set out to write this book he 
mtist have been daunted by,. tl)o 
sheer volume of information with 
which he.had to deal. Ono has to say 
he has succeeded very well indeed. , 

This is no heavy tome: 'the text 
Amounts to only ■ about ‘150 pages. 

But within this compass .he gives 
a 1 succinct and informative account 
of mosc ; aspects of plasfrld biology 
— In a niolpculnr, environmental, 
medical and even commercial con- 
text. This 1 Is no book for the ini- 
tiated. Its. contents will be all but' 
Second nature to, most who are fami- 
liar. with Th«» .field. There arei few 
flight^ of -fancy •and .there seepi to 
.be Wlphah insights. On 
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gratulnted on Ids efforts. 

If 1 hud to single nut any two 
aspects of this hnnlc which are par- 
ticularly good, 1 would choose first 
$he sections, which deal wirh the 
fpore applied aspects of plasmids, 
that Is, their impact on ■ situations 
which affect qur everyday life. 
Broda has dealt with some of the 
medical liuplicatlpns of plasmids 
very well and this is a part of the 
Held which Is currently growing ex- 
tremely rapidly. The. second area 
that is dealt with particularly well 
is the Very recent field of gene 
transposition. Just as plasmids can 
move between bacterial cells, so in- 
dividual genes, organized as special- 
ized units known as transposona, 
can move between plasmids. It is in 
rhis way, then, that individual plas- 
mjds acquire complexes of genes 
Which tend to reflect whole ecologi- 
cal niches. We still do not know a 
great. deal .about the detailed mech- 
anism of transposition, but what we 
d 0 know Is well described in tills 
book, though it is the sectipp- which 
is already somewh&t dated. 

So what of the impact of plasmid 
studies on biology as a whole? How 
is it that this field of microbial 
genatlcs and biochemistry may have 
such enormous Implications for our 
understanding of the evolution of 
complex forms? One of the great 
problems of the ■ Darwinian hypo- 
thesis, as interpreted through classi- 
cal genetics, is the difficulty of see- 
ing -now vasr •evolutionary progress 


rolo. -What plasmid studies now 
show is that blacks of genetic in- 
formation, reflecting particular eco- 


logical conditions, can move from 
one .organism to another so that p 


whole set of characters of poten- 
tial selective advantage can ba ac- 
quired in one step, ■ Should this sort 
of phenomenon- Be shown to .occur 
with' eukaryotic species— and there 
is already .evidence thpt Suggests it 


q uired in one stem -'Sl&ild this” sort 
of phenomenon- Be shown to. occur 


is already evidence thpt Suggests it 
upbs-7-we can begin to see foi* the i 
fir^t time how blocks of 'preevolved 
gejietic information might give an 
existing, organism novel selective 
advantage. .If this Is indeed the way 
that new Species arise, work bn bac- 
terial plasqiids will have had a 
major impact pn biology as a I whole, 
□qd Df Broda’s book will he oqe of 
those 'which * has ' most Capably 
charted .-,the r discovery, .for the 
general -reader. .t. 

1 , : M^r^^bmond 

• — -fiv, ■ 

Mark Richmond is professor of biffc- 
teridlogi) in the University Of Bristol 

y Medical School? j: » .i ;» ,* n 


New Books from Yale 

Splendid Ksolafion 

The Curious History of South American Mammals 
George Gaylord Simpson 

I!JiH«I?Kw in iS £ i n 5 and P i f ture ? c l L,e hist0r y of evolution, 
cu m?Sfliinn h Si d ri? en 0 Ame / ,can paleontologists, is the 
culrnination of fifty years of study of such weird crea- 

lures, now extinct, as ihe giant ground sloths, ths tank- 

ih?J rr V°i ,r fi? 9 | yP todon . ts - and the sabretooth marsupials. 
Illustrated throughoui, it is addressed to readers of all 
age3 and backgrounds. Forthcoming £11.00. 

Biosociat Mechanisms of Population 
Regulation 

Haro/d G V Mein NathM C ° hen ‘ *° y S ' Mai P ass an <* 

Ch.riinn r, ^ s r 1 fcent res , earch I on animal populations, in- 
v ? r L ety u,° naIural * nd experimeniai 
S on « observed by biologists, anthropologists and 
social psychologists Forthcoming £12.60 

Ethics at the Edges of Life 

Medical and Legal Intersections 
Paul Ramsey 

iiUinn ^ S i, erp iL ece of i^orcughfiess in evaluating con- 
fllcting moral claims which become explicit in crucial 
medical stiuallons '-Philosophical Studies £ 4.40 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

New Haven & London 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1S 3JF 


BOOKS FROM THE 

Hungarian academy of sciences 

S^ 5 U | N N Q , U 0^g l M C ^ OMAB '' ™ THE NAMES OF EUROPEAN 
Complied by -L6al6 GozmSny .. •' ...p, -■ 

•••■ ■' . 1 .-■•-''ffS.SO. 






Dynamics of an Ecosystem 

JlltaMSSES In. Tanzania .contains sopis ' I 

of ihe largest, hardai of grazing .mammals found .arty* - 
to Ihe world, making It an Inaqmparable resource 
tor ine sdenirats. who have contributed to ' Serenaetl : . .» 

V starting .In ihe IsIdb - 
and axparidlna lh the. 1900a with the formation bt the 
Sarong at i Reiaarcii Institute. , the group examined 
numerous biological aspects of Ihe eoosystsm in order 
1? ..reoommendatrpna for. the area's, oonaerva- 
uon. This book synthesizes some , aspects of the pro- 
oeSsea and palierns studied In this tropical seVHnna 
oyer (ha past twenty years; the .emphasis, is an the ;•* 


changea lhat haye , taken place and the developmenUbf 
ideas on how the system Punch one, 

Maroh 1080, 3S4 . pages, 32 /plates; £17.1 Op. : : ',i ■ 

■v The 8polte'd; Hyena : ,A Siudy of Predation A Social 
,. Befiavlorj-by -Hans Krpuk, now In paperback- £6.30. >' 

the University of Chicago Press 

.126 Buqfclnah*m< Palace Road, London W. 96b . 
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To subvert superstition 


Why act 


'Hume 

J»y A. J. Ayer . 

■Oxford University Press, £3.50 and 

■ISBN 0 19 287529 9 a nd 287528 0 

The Oxford Past Masters" scries 
Is an unabashed and uninhibited 
attempt i» plunder the market to 
W hicli the Fontana Modern Masters 
series has appealed. The book* are 
of much tin- same sire mid ‘ or mat, 
land are aimed at the baffled ,a ¥ nia ”- 

V and the floundering under grad a at a 
5n much the same way. Professm 
Ayer’s Russell, in the Fontana 
series, is one of the very 


best 

volumes In ir~. Ayer’s own thisEi and 
verve as well as his philosophical 
and political allegiances make Jim 
Jn admirable interpreter of Russell. 
It turns out, perhaps more surpns- 
ingly, that the same is true or ms 

'^To^iomc extent this is the happy 
‘result of selective niteution ; Ayer s 
: en thus ia sin for Hume’s religious 
scepticism Is everywhere apparent, 
hut lie mentions only m passing 
the obvious affinities between 
Hume’s distaste for religious enthu- 
siasm and Hume’s distaste for all 
forms of principled radicalism in 
politics. The tradition of British 
empiricism which runs through 
Hume and Mill to Russell and Ayer 
■ may have started with its epistemo- 
logical doctrines more or less full 
blown— If sometimes awkwardly 
: Stated ; it picked tip Us association 
Avith radicalism only as it went 
.'along. , „ , 

. Ayer's treatment of Hume is very 
.much in the current philosophical 
mode ; although thero is a chanter 
of biography, and although Ayer 
tolls us that he follows Kemp Smith 
' Jn thinking that Hume’s non-avow* 
Uble aim, throughout his philosophy 



Practical E tides 

by Peter Singer _ 

Cambridge University Press, £10.00 

ISBN 0 9 521 22920 0 and 29720 6 

Peter Singer has provided us with 
a good example of the fruits of a 
n__ I 1 exti 



succeeds m ruling out an ethics o{ 
limited self-preference ("look lQ 
your own interests unless this causes 
serious harm to other people") 
which is at variance with his more 
radical moral stance. . 

Singer Is, however, more convinc- 
ing when lie argues that, whatever 
differences there might be between 


A mcdulllon of David Hume by Tasslc. . 

objection that such things as “ini- is a utilitarian m cttythittg lilte^rtte 


nreEs ictus ’’ cannot be the building 
blocks of selves and persons be- 
cause impressions are at ones some- 
one's impressions and_ impressions 
of something, he replies that this 
begs the question. Hard data 


SHtne sense as Renthain and Mill 
although we do approve of Actions 
and characters because oE their 
tendency to promote the general 


well-being of all involved, we do not 
tidy up this 


of the . fruits or a t i, e average capacities cf - befog* of 

major and by now established exten- different races, sexes end spedts, 
sion of philosophical interest Horn t i iese aie irrelevant to whether or 
purely theoretical concerns to in- not the interests of individual mem- 
farmed and practically relevant fc ers 0 f sue], groups should be con- 
argument on issues of general inter- s idered equally. Whatever justiiica- 
est. He succeeds iu being straight- t io»s ii ieie may be for dlscrimim- 
forward, clear and forceful without t j on (reverse or otherwise) nan 
oversimplifying the technical aspects ,. e j nte t0 t he interests and capad 

of the problems he discusses or 

trivializing the underlying philo- 
sophical issues. 

Singer defends and applies utili- 
tarian ethical principles to current 
moral and legal controversv 'over 
discrimination, including discrimi- 
nation against animals (speciesism), 
abortion, euthanasia, political vio- 
lence and the gross disparity in the 
standard of Jiving between noli and 
poor nations. 

The fact tiiat Singer is prepared 
to contemplate the justification oE 
infanticide (for grossly deformed 
new-born infants); to argue that the 
way we treat animals an the pro- 
cesses of food production and solen- 


ties of individuals not of groups. 
But despite a relatively Lengthy and 
helpful discussion of equality he 
does not directly face the obiK- 
tion that the utilitarian’s principle 
of equal consideration is compatible 
with the unfairness of sacrificing 
the interests of the few to those « 
the ninny, although this is u 
characteristic of Singer’s own pr» 
tical conclusions except, som aiy 
think, in his liberal stance on 
abortion. 

The discussion of animal righmi 
formidable except in the warn » 
puts on highly speculative hypo- 
theses about the nature of um\ 
consciousness. The chapter* a 
abortion and euthanasia me «««■ 




aiTnekTier^he appearances of any- W *« ■ s f 1 Sie^rindple 
thing, nor are thq 'W*™* & wo^ld^ He tSSes Hume to task 
someone; they sl© neutral ae s making justice too closely con- 

b ™ S then leads to the possibility «■**» 

-SS’ the same 

ties ; in the manner of Quine, Ayer 
says that what there is is a question 
of what our theories allow there to 
be — not a doctrine that the layman 
to swallow at first reading. 


s“i ” — — “ - — - i icsaca ti* , I • BUOrllUll nuu — - 

in the sort of 1 t lfic experimentation is equivalent . nd should be standard pr<- 
I .L L which .Hwnuun 


to the moral blindness wirti which Juratory reading for the discossto 
our forebears treated slaves I to q j t {, ese issues in an eduniww 


t arians — that _ of defending 


the 

does 


observance of a rule when 
no good, either directly or by force 
of examp] b or maintenance of good 
habits. The finale is 


is likely to swallow at first reacting, v*® ‘"r'j.f rP nf^the 

1 should imapino— snd^that^lhe.v/ay n«g u a orgument from design 

delivered by Philo in 
Dialogues concerning Nat - 


recommend voluntary euthansia for text . Most challenging, 

the incurably and gainfully sick and cver> ; s t he lucid and 8 iuW«i 
to suggest mat citizens of affluent dem 0 ij t -i 0n of all the usud Kuw 
societies ought to donate at leastlO for our to i era nce of si&rvadm“j 
per cent of their income to aid the cu rable disease In ■ wjj 

** absolutely poor”, will be .enoiigh JJ which there f 
■for some people to classify Je ieS0 urces to see to the. basic «« 
author as a dangerous and unreaHs- u The argument here dtpe^ 
tic crank. These poriUons how « ^ vle als? deployed ifc* 
ever, are supported with cogent and vindication of volunwJLjjfJjJ 
unemotional arguments which de- t here is no sigmf cant 


UOIC aim, In which our lartguage appears to attacK on me « 

•d 8 to subvert superstlnDhi and that m wntci u k » ^ sAnsi- which is deli 

" Veanized 1 B ® Hfif “«f ffiSA cSnseSXce of Hume’s Dialog 

i^isUanity. Hi© Humean Sys_tm_ls Jjgta ^"; M ^ c J 1Borv .. hav i n g ,«l Religion. 


serve our close attention. difference between klUlU , ^ 

In his first chapter Singer seeks and allowing .“oiild easily |u 
to give philosophical grounding to stances where this c 
the' basic utilitarian, idea that to 
act morally wd milst . give fqual 
consideration to the ' mterests jjE 
one affected by our. actions. 

an analysis of the 
reasoning, which, 
involves an appeal to 
- -'-htly 


tion 
-£al anxieties. 


Whether ' all i bf Hum? VflU .be . 


ihV'PMcal. Object theory” hav 

Sy***^* ’"He" ^IT"'Se'S?Suily wW Ut'fwwV & 



of meaning 


implications for a theory of m _ 
1 m opposed to epistemological theory 


make selves bodies and had the 
gravest difficulty hr accounting, for 
the unity of tlie self. The same 


phenomenalism 
Ications will ti-- 
ressed by this version 


fixe noF much e«plared, the reasou tha jjnity. of me sen. * n -. -JJg AyeT’s' ’plevtaua versions 

te; « & sm AfeKS srr* 


i its later sopnis- s ’ tandards . singer is rig] 

tications will. not be my more lm- about thia use pf u^ver- 

. . - 7 slon than by Pro- ■ ' {ihB lo-ical ooint thi 


P Terhw5: if U . j 

than that to the pain we l 

inflict on animals, but tat , 

of food production « \ 


app«» s to be n .° hSi. i! Ba* 
human and ■JJjJji* 1 “A tarffidetf 1 ’ 

human nourishment '* 1 ) 


salizahLUty She logical point that I lunmn nounMi"*"* *- -^uiiictio* * 
must be prepared -to hpve my moral maided for by the P^VjV. ^ 

principles applied in all relevantly factory-farmed animals ( ^ ^ 
similar circumstances) to give utih- rroos. At any tate^ 


snuim U 4 WU- »— — — / — 1 , grain crops. At any i*** 1 . ^ 

tai-lanism an edge over other equally f of r i ch and poor 
unlversallzable moral positions, such . best, points u 8 .™f ^L«f. 


after.. IS - to. defend.. a CM mukh mm tiih nmni-ni;ii.i; iulu- unuui v. — — - — — a —.4 , J 

aid nave done 
benefit of a-| 

always fallow is twentierii^centutfy education and 

logic- more about what tils 

true, would have improved l the- wok. But — 5 = wheM . he oomes to some . ” ■ vj J' ’tentative , 
know anyone who at all enjoys the cool, P . ‘ ak spots 0 £ utilitarianism, 2 J 3 cal Integrity is 

-.se&fssm S*r& awe asxx&ms* eat- 


unlversallzable moral po_- . 
as’ those based oh . the notion 
intrinsic human rights. And 


of 

in 


for me, best, pomra 
tackle cl in SSn 8 «* cSbSu» 
“ Why act morafly ? i jJgJ5 # 


\»U and the claims .made In per- 
l,cbpt«al judgments is, he thinks, 
'oovjous enough; ■ and - its eidstenCe 
: showi that we do make inferences 
t’lrom ' -s^ise data 5 to the usual 


conjunctions license superstition in which 
comes up again. NO ■ 
natural necessity or 

_ . the ’sort ard ; going ■ to 

escape -This difficulty* . 

• The final- -.chapter deals ■ with ■ 

Hume’s views cm ethics, . politics land 
religion. Ayer denies that HOmO 


abounds, will very . much enjoy 
Ayet’a account of him, too. 

, Alan Ryan 

Afar* Hl)art is a' fellow 6£ New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


one whose death wjll have 
adverse effects on others), he is 
careful to show that his conclusions 
are not in conflict with other types 
0 ! moral premise, such as the rignt 
to 1 life or; respect for autonomy 


Moreover it is not clear that: he sffp. 


T. D. & 


T. B. Campbell & *££%& 
Jurisprudence at Glass 



• thought of WilUam Godvdn. • » and ■ pi’Obo.biy savad : the coilutra , 

'by. Don Lotke * _ ■ • _ *’ from a Continental tyranny, by his , 

1 Rbutlcdge & Kegan Paul* £13.50 brilliant legal pamphlet .“Cursory 
. !- jsBN j) 710Q ;fi387 0v » - ■*, ’iv- * •: -Strictures' on the Ch 


rhe life of a rational but not a reasonable man .... 

■ ■ “■ - J • • ’ . . . I.-Jiii-. never adyO: .neitlier lmportan § rt 
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the peace 


An Ungovernable People : the 

English and their law in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
edited by John Brewer and John 
Styles 

Hutchinson, £12.50 
ISBN 0 09 136200 9 


ing the nature of the law and of 
authority. 

In an extremely interesting essay 
on the activities of petty constables 
and Juries of presentment Keith 
Wrightson shows how the lower 
orders were Just as preoccupied 
With the concept of order us their 
superiors. They disagreed, how- 
ever, over what kind of order 

how 

son concludes that hurmouy 'hiiJ 
order in many village communities 
depended more on the activities of 
constnblcs and ' 
commands 


Volumes of essays can often be very should °hp ^ maimnfiJ 1 ^ a ° f °! 

disappointing, they non oil t™ ft col bj ^bo oct ,?od “ w'n 
easily contain essays wlvich would - - DO secure «- Wri 

he rejected by editors of learned 
journals, or bring together a variety 
of essays which try to open up too 
many themes within the compass 
of a single volume. Very occasion- 
ally however a volume of essays 
nn allow a number of scholars to 
combine together in order to write 
at some length on a common theme 
which has been unjustly neglected. 

Two recent examples in early 
modern English history have been 
Albion's Fatal 
Douglas Hay 
in England 


advantages, blit raised major ques- 
tions p h«ut law and justice. They 
endeavoured 10 make all magistrates 
nccflupuible to the public for their 
actions and sought to defend the 
private citizen ngainst the injustice 
of pariicular legal proceedings. 
Brewer's ' essay undoubtedly 
broadens our understanding uf the 
aims and activities of the Wilkite 
radicals.' 

The essny by John Styles lias more 
flaws than any of ihc others, but 
it ul.io docs 


more 10 open up a 

, . niihertu unexplored and unjustly 

nd jurors tha'n„upon the neglected topic. Although his •essay 
and decisions of the is' easily the longest (nearly 80 1 


leading magistrates. 

John > Walter’s essay nn the 
grain riots in Essex in L629 is 
more original in its particular sub- 
ject matter than in its general 
conclusions. There are very few 
detailed studies of early 'seven. 


, , - ...... lgestt nearly so pages 

in fact and a Further 30 pages of 
nolL's), it manages to be both tou 
densely packed and unnecessarily 
repetitious. - It also contains rnrher 
loo many printing errors. None the 
less, this study of coiners openiting 
in West Yorkshire, with consider- 



J. S. Cock burn (1977). 

John Brewer and J 0 I 111 Styles have 
adopted tile general approach, and 
no doubt hope to emulate the suc- 
cess, of these two volumes. They 
und their fellow contributors have 
produced six essays of a high stan- 
dard that make a significant contri- 
bution to our understanding of 
crime, popular disturbances and the 
law in early modern England, 


read E. P. Thompson on the moral 
economy of the English crowd. 

The same strengths and weak- 
^sses. are apparent in Robert 
Malcojmson’s essay on the riofmts 
behaviour of the colliers of Kings- 
wood 111 the eighteenth century. He 
provides much new evidence on 
the involvement of the colliers in 
various, types of disturbances, 
especially their 1 1 


tins volume. Styles is never in full 
control oF his material, hut he has 
written ail Iniportiint essay on a very 
interesting topic. 

The most fascinating essay is a 
study of the King’s Bench prison, 
tlie largest debtor’s prison in the 
cu unity, Joanna Times expertly 
expluins the law- on debtors and how 
debtors came to be imprisoned. She 


. . , „ r violent protests *? at ^9 r ^ est however in explaining 

These essays explore themes gainst turnpikes, but he confirms r . pi lson environment, especially 
touched on by the contributors to what several other historians ■ have i,s I _ ,t . “Ppcnred 10 the inmates ; the 


the Hay and Cockburn volumes, but 
they address themselves to rather 
different questions. Their authors 
are tatertpted in the nature of 
authority and how it ; was exer- 
cised ; fn how the law and justice 
perceived by members of 
different social groups ; mid frt how 
people organized themselves .In 
order to take advantage of the law 
or to avoid Its consequences, 
tiiese general questions are raised 
pi -k Te f- ns 8 ease-study approach. 
Hrnio C0ntr ^ u tor focuses- on a: par-, 
nwlY 1 Murcfe of conflict and ex- 
piores it as a means’of understand- 


already found : namely, that 

colliers were among the .most inde- 
pendent and insubordinate groups 
of workers in rhe cnuntiy and rliat 
Forest areas, where there were few 
or no gentry, clergy or formal in- 
stitutions of social control, were 
notorious for their unruJiness. 

John Brewer is ■ the most experi- 
enced and distinguished historian 
contributing to tills volume and his 
essay is the 
finished 


relations between 1 lie prisoners and 
the authorities ; and the temporary 
breakdown of that relationship 
during the campaign within the 
prison walls in 1770-71 for rile 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
Tins is an excellent cssHy in social 
history and a fitting cnncliisinn to 
a very useful volume on the English 
■and their law. 

H. T. Dickinson 


essay is the most stylish and 
finished piece of historical schojar- 

it -.. Br f wer sht> y s now the , ff. T. Dickinson is reader th history 
Wllklte. radicals not only exploited tmd professor-designate of British 
the Jaw In order to secure political history at Edinburgh University 


Politics and personalities 


KSjfjfc' * 5 “ “ iEMM J 5 TES 

il'Kcrtncth- Bourne . 

SB. 1 £8 -™ 


greater loss tp his friends " for 
h tender, more generous or noble 
mind never existed aiid by rite pub- 
• •lifi bis loss will be. long and severely 
felt”. In 1822 Pojmerston thought 
that any comparison of Castlereagh 
These' lettupe „e u . with Canning would be very much 

dster EMrah^h ?hS n r St 0 f l ^ h i S ' c ? la “e r, s disadvantage While 

Uurence • SuHvah W her I,u ? band * CnatleroBgl, had been •« all good 
for thev »rU Va . n, L are we l come » faith and honour and disinterested- 
Inha of - It mU 5 h t0 11 0ur know-ness” he did not beUove that Can- 
Hght on^ the S 1 ' n,n % Wjuld. always net with similar 

and touch ^ 1820s, ■ good faith. But bi ' - - - 


frlniC 


J 11 T. „ o^sFaclei in ■hir'patb; 



the 1820s,'- good faith. ’ But uy Canning’s death 
rsinn 1 L “i L re ■ b . e had changed his opinion of his 

rston the Irish landlord. ' character, bewailing his death in 

rhoy do not, hoMrevef afford terms similar to those he had used 
]^M covev ag e of the yeai-s. : - abou V h^.grdarrival bs a loss “.not 

ilett^ 18 S;i: Th ® r ? ii s e ?ad lack . ffSffJg* “ !V ations > ho visited Paris in the autumn of 

ttlcB ; - *? 1 ? 8 w th ^eReform, PJJA his frienris tm, y but « men- i 830 . At other times he enjoyed 

PalmcrS 'iu 0,1 ,y d < >es " , ‘ . B oin 8 “ver the field of Waterloo 

exnnunH .*-■ , 0w . himself • to • Palmerson wrote appreciatively of and collecting souvenirs of- the 

- at leneth on politics. Goderich's dealings ivdtih him during battle, even (hough he doubted . 1 tlie 

remifneness -of same of them. Other 


stringing together of twaddling 
common place tonics. . . It floes 
not fo Moiy that because it wns 
right to emancipate, the 
Catholics, to set free the Dis- 
senters, to enlarge the Munici- 
pal Corporations, to enfran- 
, . ohlse the great towns and dis- 
franchise the dose boroughs, 
to repeal the Corn Laws, and 
.liberalise our commercial sys- 
tem It is therefore necessary 
or right now to make further 
organic changes In our Consti- 
tution ; and Indeed the primu 
facie Ckse is the other WHy. . 

Letters written during Palmer- 
ston's visits to Europe are full of 
shrewd political, comment, as when 
he visited Paris in the autumn of 


to he gleatted'.. on - Hie- abortive Goderich ministry: he get . _ 

•omethlnl .?* Cambridge /.arid . yalhed! straightness dnd honesty' Iri> letters Will of. his llklpa for good 
^ nSiwifn! 1 1 issue of Catholic political matters, and he was bar- paintings, his fondness ror racing, 
«raln<!' stresses and tlcularly scornful of. anything agreeable society and fine weather, 

• Tory P.rt 1 1 wrecked the • which -smacked of moralizing hum- hw entliusinm for opera at La 

1830 h,i» Jn 1116 years 1827 10 P 118 or sanctimonious double deal- ~ 

,0 okina for a mg. He was contemptuous of 
aii? ^ f Palmorstoma evolu- Russell’s .conduct in December 
«H» Th® Lib , er nl Tow who eventu-. 3851: • 

Wlw win J n Jl h,s ,ot with the 
; the ■ .|J?i dladppolnted. . Many 
.' ilibS* v we,fe obviously. 

' ihere is a basto - [ « n d While 
Soil’s' *ui ? ' ey hlehce of- Pinner-. 
wSi* . -?'Eoroiis . mind, impatience . 


John Ruasoll’g doctrine would 
make it almost impossible for 
a -.Secretary of State to have 
niiy . familiar intercourse . with 
foreign mlrilsters as he could 
scarcely ‘open his month till .he - 


; Z.“ L ,«HUtvtfl tacku' i - had sumhioiied a Cabinet and. tlie letters ■ in exemplary fashion, 

'-irtwenoi'kw 8 »»S ‘ asked what he should say. Ills lira, notes are invariably helpful, 

' - 1 position would be like .thru -o£ without bding ostentatious, and in 

? aummn^ili e ii, wb cb , £°?’ a 1 , person I knew who being ' 1 his .introduction he deals well- with 

t ^ asked one day how ho felt ana the persona] nnd family background, 

k. he* *w«a : : -2ZS^S l0 * r * 4, U ^ «! d hfi » «*e ■n.ltfit. carp, oossibly mire 

l 'OhM^taljtRS-.nrf fS? dottld not tell as he had not might have been said about the 

f .^er no " seen . hi 9 doctor, but ho. was political context .within which Pnl- 


Scota nnd oratorio at York. He 
seems. never to have lost his capa- 
city to enjoy the .good things of 
life. Neither gout , nor . old age 
diminished Ills keen eye For- new 
pcenes ■ or . ids appreciation of old 
opes. He was an affectionate friend 
and nu ebullient,' bracing . com- 
panion, . . , 

Dr Kepnoth Bourne >has edited 
. oxomplary fashion, 

lira, nates . are invariably- helpful, 
without bring ostentatious, and in 
his .introduction he deals well' with 
the persona] nnd family background, 
If one might, carp, 


even 


out -nOT.Jii: ^v'Ai”,. . 1 ? 1 - 1 ' Z'i> 

ttieki™' ?? r wol l aa sharp Nhta 'months ■ ' later. . he. rdvas 
nvin ^ < ? though he more scathing, .about Rnsfifeil : 1 
~ ... iTt-dah’t sfiy maCh' for johany j .. . 

' " . V Rus9^U’3 Speech . at, Porlh. ' ft ,' Dr Den y Is reader in - history ■ at tjie 
: seCms to. me tn he ye been a- University of Newcastle. 


lost ihis 
shtJuIdhavs 
closely as any; 


familiarity with the poll-, 
period.some of the refer- 
personalities add events 
Ja. But there is much 
these pages.-. . . 

John fierry 
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Mtihuen Inc 
731 Thlid Avenue 
N«w YofktiV 10037 


: ARTHUR R JENSEN 

BIAS IN MENTAL TESTING 

No theory or practice in modem psychology has been ihe 
object of more Siringenl aiiack than menial testing, and 
among the most severe criticisms is that of cultural bias. 
Jensen del ves beyond t he level of popular debate to present 
a massive analysis of the merits and validity of the actual 
tests, and challenges all those who claim that such tests are 
culturnlly biased, . 

. , ■ 800 pages 

, Hardback l i 041 (5 83230 X: £15.00 

Now A vaifahle In Paperback . 

JOHN BURNETT 

A SOCIAL HISTORY OF HOUSING 
1815-1970 

*Wc have hod studies of almost every aspect of housing 
provision, physical, social, economic and political, bill no 
one before John Burnett has attempted to pull all these 
various. si rands together in a comprehensive account of (lie 
evolution of British housing in modern times. We must 
therefore be grateful that he has attempted this task and 
mat he has succeeded so admirably. His study combines 
first-class scholarship with a mastery pf the rich variety of 
source material that exists in a lively and readable style.* 
Hoof 

366 pages: Illustrated 
Paperback: 0416 73720 X: £5.95 

Third Edition 

WINFRED F HILL 

LEARNING 

A survey or psychological interpretations 
Since this book was first published', learning theory has 
changed in a variety of ways, some predictable at the time, 
others unexpected. All these changes are re Heeled in the - 
third edition. Recent cognitive theories are discussed, and 
the section pn. verbal learning arid ihemory has been- 
expanded in a cognitive direct ion 

302 pages May 1980' ' 

Hardback: O4107396Q £7.50 

University Paperback: =0416 73970 9: £3.95 ' 

Edited by GEORG G IGGJBRS 
and HAROLD T PARKER : 

INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOK OE 
HISTORICAL STUDIES 

Contemporary Research and Theory 
The International Handbook of Historical Studies Is a 
comprehensive guide to the many facets of contemporary 
historical methodology. Leading international scholars 
exumine modern historical study in America and Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union, China and other communist ■ 
countries, Japan, India, Latin America, and Africa# 

464 pages . , 

Hardback: 0416 73870 2: £20.00 

; . * l 

Now A vaitabte in Paperback 

DAVID GILtARD 

THE STRUGGLE FOR ASIA 1828-1914 

A study In British and Russian imperialism 
'This is perhaps the most far-renehing study -of Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Asia so far published in English . «- . Mr 

, railing ■ . ■ 


'bra. closely argued arid carefully documented study based 
on Wide reading of Russian as well as Western European 
source material, which will be of great value for students.' 
■ The Times Higher Education Supplement. 

224 pages 

Hardback; 0 41613250 2:' £32.50 • 
Paperback: 0 416 74040 5; £4.95 

' Edlted 'by JOHN RENNER ■ • 

and BRIAN PEOLER 

SOURCE BOOKON SOUTH: EAST 
ASIAN GEOGRAPHY 

A stimulating collection of extracts, articles, case Studies, 
statistics, photographs, ’and topographical ; pi aps wiili 
suggestions fof related; activities. These source materials 
hfcve been . assembled to. help studept: participation in the 
investigation of problems tuidissucs of, 1 South Edst Asian 
■ geography# . t . 

: ' : 1 1 '' 2-3.0pages ' •' 

. Paperback; 1 0 456 0206606: £2.95 

; / > ' An price# art iiM ip 4he UK wly- , ■ 
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Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia Santiaielli 
and Mila Goldie 


Pressures of tradition 


Drawing up 



Chairs 


at Hie University of Newcastle 
npun Tyne from June 1. 


Chaucer, Lmigland. and the Creative 
Imagination 

by David Aers ■ * _ d . 

Routledae & Kegan Paul, £9.75 
ISBN 0 7100 0351 X ___ 

The later fourteenth century we 
know to have been a time of great 
political and religious ferment, 
when both established and static 
ideologies and the whole structure 
of soctoty were coming under- in- 
creasing pressure tor change. Tins 
hook considers the responses of : two 
contemporary^ writes, -way a.»*er? 
eiit iii several ways : ;L&hfelati.d» 0,1 
the fringes of society, oporily con- 
temptuous "of several Of its mem- 
bers ami increasingly driven 
towards a rejection of tnelr views 
in favour of a personal religious 
conviction, and Chaucer, court poet, 


Chaucer is that illustrating the cont- 
rol very nlexity of Criseyde’s motivation, 
our easier Hemmed in by social pressures, she 
■— r the still uses all the poses available to 
her: widow (object for male pro- 
tection but vet relishing her com- 


his own perceptions of reality ? 

Well, yes, but this is not 
evident in much of 

literature. For one her “widow* (object’ Cor male pro- 

rhetorical tradition (which Dr Aers Mr. w \ relishing her corn- 

does not mention) inhibited - too tection in J ependence ) j obedient 
much expression of personal feel- para ■jjjjjg beaBt y within the 

ing ; for another. the challenge to niec , . J tradition. But her own 
old ideas a iid tie formulation of gjjjjgf "{Jp Trail us and her realiza- 
tion of his for her gradually over 
Mm/, thp rnle-olnvlng. The inter 1 


English for Meaning 
by David Holbrook 
NF.ER, £fi.00 
ISBN 0 85633 184 8 


David Holbrook is a passionate 
Advocate for the imagination and 


new could hardly be ignored at 
that . .particular time. Even so, I 


second-order knowledge f v' 
mis distinction is blurred, 

— - — - - Holbrook's excitable inyetflit t 

• I for educating the imaginations, both also in the Bullock report. 


ItfMttM.'SF’i. syntax and, 
of a particular language, or 6' 
features essential to InnaiwaV 

general. Knowledge of Jimcr- ilemlsiry «Tho City UniversUyT" 
(and therefore -ability to mm ft. " professor C. D. Cowan, director of 
knowledge on) may be fitsu*" 


Or j, p, Donaldson of Chclscd'fcolWgo, 
Loudon, has boon appointed to the 
newly established chair of industrial 


Mr C. T. Sii aw, associate professor of ilon 

!JS i C nfi? e f rInB J at VIr H [l]ltt Poly- lip 01 

leclwUc Institute and State University, Dr P. C. W. Davie's, lecturer in applied 

mathematics at King’s College, Lon- 

n „ - •'-» u? a i has been appointed to the chair 

Dr K. M. Spycr, senior research fellow theoretical physics at the University 


h „ ee “ appointed to the chair of 
mining at Imperial College, London. 



Professor C. D. cowan, director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
tondon. has been appointed to the 
chair of oriental history at that school. 
Professor B. R. Jones, professor of 
clinical ophthalmology at the Institute 
of Ophthalmology, London, has been 
appointed Rothcrs professor of pre- 
vcuiailro ophthalmology at the Insd- 
into from April 1. 


In physlolo»r at the University of 
cr^IS ng , D . h ? 8 b * en “PPohited to the 

gSM'SSShBSrs 

Medicine, London, from October 1. 

rrofessor J, Parkhousc, professor o f 
anaesthetics at the University of Man- 
tester and honoraiy consultant nnacs- 
ttedst to the Manchester Area Health 
Authority and the Salford Area Health 
Authority, has been appointed to the 
chair of postgraduate medical educa- 


nf Newcastle-upon-Tyne from October 

Trofessor C. W. Klim Ins ter. professor 
of mathematics at King’s College. Lon- 
don, is to be visiting professor In the 
department of mathematics at City 
University, Loudon. 

Mr Roger Jowcll co-ordinator of Social 
and Community Planning Research, is 
to be visit 1 lie professor In Hie depart- 
ment of social science and humanities 
at the City University, London. 

Mr Marlin Collins, research director of 


social and comm unity planning re- 
search, Is to be visiting professor in 
marketing research In the business 
school, at City University, London. 
Dr J. B. Harris, senior research asso- 
ciate in the department of neurology. 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
has been appointed to the action re- 
search fund chair of experimental- 
neurology at that university. 

The title of professor of paediatric car- 
diac morphology has been conferred 
on Dr R. A. Anderson. In respect of his 
ost at the Cardiothoracic Institute 

-.ondoa. 

The title of professor of cushlrlc lan- 
guages and literature has been con- 
ferred on Dr B. W. Andrzcjewskl In 
rcspoct of his post at the School of 


l 1 


Oriental. and African Studies, London, 
from October 1. 

The title of professor of ncurochcmls- 
try has been conferred on Dr H. F. 
Bradford, in respect of hfs post at 
Imperial College, London. 

The title of professor of pure matiie- 
m a tics has been conferred on Dr HI. S. 
P. Eastham, in respect of his post at 
Chelsea College, London. 

The title of professor of operational 
research has been conferred cm Dr 
Ailsa H, Land, In respect of her |inst 
at the London School of Economics 
and Political "Science, London. 

The title of. professor of medicine h- 1 * 
been conferred on Dr P. Richards, in 
respect of his post at St Mary’s Hos- 
pital medical school, London. 


believes. . 

For Hint rcuSbn rite 
part of the book seenw 
ter than tlie Chaucer 
and inconsistency l 
Lan gland's sympathy for the deserv- 
ing noov versus bis desire to 


was^Jliam! evilly exploited by him 



the Narrator 
al' 


the clear statement of a case. In 
latest book is more 
an inbideflt in' a- pro- 
wliere the armies are 
a mixed .lot, and where, as is usual 
In battles, the reasons for fighting, 
even the .identity of the enemy, have 
become confused in the smoke and 


belief J 


Literary way, 


immediate target is 
the Bullock Report ; but. lined up 
alongside the authors of the report 
he -has -ranked all kinds of empiri- 
cal philosophers, HnguisticiaWs (led 
by Chomsky), technologists, soma 
vaguely designated “ utilitarians” 


animus, js , qsSqntij 
of moaning), it lS true' _ 
some of the ChomaScy-d«7m; 
jargon currently th fam 
with sociologists, teadwteitfi 

and psychologists does soggesj tfj 
language is e mode ot brtmjw 
like any Oither, and not itnd 
symbols. • 

But to deplore mechwri: j« P 
gon is hot the same . aj (a ; 

at the teaching of languiptnkl 
utterly divorced from iffliwf 
or a regard for -mubd!- 
** correctness It la inwall!? 
to • convey meaning: hww' 

L m d%Wl.abate- 


Appointments 


Universities 

Aberdeen ■* 

l^cturets: Paul D. Gordon (accoun- 
tun) | Potor W. BpIIorby (engineer- 
ing), Lecturers on probation : David H. 
Riwllnion (accountancy) ; Robert J. 
pickle, L. Alexander Evnn-Wong, 


A. D. 
Fuller 
social 
social 


fieorgo Gaels and Marla Gaela (patho- 
logy). Temporary lecturers i Robin M. 
Ilmilou (Institute of Environmental 
uid Offshore Medicine) : lain Miller 
(pathology). Honorary lecturer : Dr 
LogleS. Bain (medrdne). 

Research fellows i Trevor Paddington 
(Ua-mcdical physics eud bioengineer- 
ing) ; Ronald BIssett 


tloR lie isT good- means of showing | shouting 

To Langloml," according to Dr within the same the ’ ambivalence of Criseyde’s be- 1 Holbrook’s 

Aers, moral assertion? seemed the prologues of tlio Pu doner ena liaviour— one of Dr Aers’s joints— 
bland and unhelpful before the fcotn- tlie Wife ot Bath, Ed ! I would add, of arousing the 

mercial pressures, the overmaster- can be p aced 1 m a firmer historical ^ e(1 , s sympathy for her. 
ing desire for self-preservation, and context than tan many of Chau f.*F 8 ’ T t t s Dr Aers’s tendency fa place 
the sheer acquisitiveness which ho and this Dr Aers , i J ^padlne o£ on some arguments more weight 
saw all round him. He would have a result of considerate readiiig ot can per i y bear rfiat 

liked to preserve much of the moral medieval historians, especially . J book not completely 
code and some of the hierdrchy Souther n. an d Leff. - t-i- 

which enforced . it, but .the 
behaviour of laymen And chtirch 

sSSr-ajSSfi ssaWfiSSe 'aaagxr«s. , s. ssrws^i?,.teagrBi . ~ 
UM«ssvf!5g5 SSgSflSwB Wmtw? fiB efc-A^assstssew 

I deed be Ironic if that agent, aj 
experience, m>fnc « nuc us unuJ* Wycllf, were to .fe® -E?? 

iss?* KfafiiSS t!i" afiSSSi W 



hols, and though this is m»fe 
same as to teach the iu* . 

nevertheless the J! 

covertly, rule-gpvern.M, tif' 


ulated areas) ; Ruth Car- 
ogy). 


sonal 

of Individuals. If' oirctoritee per- 
haps results from limited or partial 
experience, might it not " ’ ’ 

lenged, especially if the 
circumstances which fotrmed it have , 

‘"Sau'JMthod. fl.er.bre •S 4 -5*2U 

more oblique than. Lan gland 
hla j con elusions, : ato 


said seenis..RQL.to have been well 


is based almost 
„io and Dobest j 
arts of the poem 


almost conventional — the medieval 
marriage market was really Ilk® 
this— and The Wife of Bath’s Tote 
turns out to be rather solemn, me _ 

close reading of Chaucer and Lang- 1 d. W. Wwnlcott, and, perhaps a 

_ * .. kut- nnni> I . ■ ■ . « j _ 1 ! ■ r? n 


no rules, the symbols vmuH 
symbolize. 


{HID ccbemc) ;-Dr C. G. Carrington 
jjayslcfi). Honorary vtaitiug research 


hardly Ion 1 radical- ' But 
any. -great'<wcU4f ; veftdtte' 
sions between received dogma mid 


3uiu nBDiiigi.MUk. .u iviliuuiuci • ■■ . — BIHW - — ---o. 

understood by HolbrooH; Midhifel Holbrook Mfl'BiSS iA HHbim refill 
Polanyi, philosophical biologists, love with .S P. , pjract tttwrdi fcUows ; Dr r. nSiT- 

D. W. Wiunlcott, -4M . ^ » fftJS^'SSJPS^S- AeSl/S 
little uneasy on the sidelines, F. R. w j lder axce sses of East*®**;- much assistant t Ms T. C. Grafton 
1nnrVfi~ K.it the Intervening parts or me pub. « ngeus ^“u » , Leavis. wiithia in which a wp 1 * i Inquiry). Contract research 

’sometimes Show a type of allegorical character basted) should JMJgjly Jj* ITJJ? It is a pity if this warlike stance numinous sense of dPp&Jf m “ !Kl M " lo V OHO scheme). 

llSgSSR:. ® Jjas inevitably to be adopted. For, conveyed 8 In -Uadm. ' 

lie 1 tfao-cien- book. 0 j : * 1,0 chapter s’ ttrt ’ ^o)^t<S convey' anything implicit \a the book there, are . ! M J 8u *jJP» vSriS i rv°r n n C Cou D ^ n of ** Ro ?° 1 

, “ “t.rr S3- sr £srs 


land often pays dividends, but poor 
Egeus (who is thdroughly 1am- 
Kacte<n should scarcely be blamed 


ment) ; M. J. Elliott (law) ; 

Smith (sociology) ; C. J. 
(anthropology) : P. L. Harris 
psychology) ; Doreen rrving 
administration) ; Shulamit Ramon 
(social work). Research Fellows : D. J. 
Jeremy (business history unit) ; Bar- 
bara E. Wade (social science and 
administration) ; British Rail fellow : 
R. E. Pccccd (Industrial relations), 
Nancy Sear fellow in personnel man- 
agement ; P. C. Schumacher (Industrial 
relations), Morris Ginsberg fellow 1 
A. M. Daw no (sociology). 

UMIST 

Readers : Dr R. W. Munn (chemistry) ; 
Dr V. Ashworth (corrosion science). 
Senior lecturers t Dr M. G. Barlow 
fchentistry) ; Dr W. J. Korchlrisky 
(chemical engineering) ; Dr P. J. Lay- 
cock' (mathematics) : Dr A. P. Peakcr 
(electrical engineering and electro- 
nics) ; p, D, W. Soden (mechanical 
engineering) < Dr F. H. Stott (corro- 
sion science) ; Dr P. E. Wellstead 
(control engineering) ; Dr M. A. Lesch- 
riner (mechanical engineering) ; Dr 
R. F. Bishop (mathematics) ; Dr J. 
Brendan (Chemistry) ; Dr P. J. Rowley 
(mathematics) ; J. R. K. Berridgc 
(management sciences) ; Miss F. M. 
Lynch (European studies 
Zarrop, Dr R. V. Patel ani _ _ 
Mahbraoud (control systems) 

Manchester ^ 

Readers : Dr David Mayer (drama) ; 
Dr D. A. Farnle (economic history) ; 
Eric John (history) j Dr P. C. Stubbs 
(economics) : Dr K. N. Mcdhurst (gov- 
ernment) i Dr M, E. Grant (medical 
biochemistry) ; Dr J. S. Dowker the- 
physlcs). 


department of medical 


C. J. Taylor (medical biophysics 
M. L. H. F llnut (occupational healtb) ; 

Dr Dorothy E. Baker (nursing) ; Dr 
A. G. Lowe (biochemistry) ; H. A. S. ^ 

Epton (botany) ; Dr A. A. Gorman General 
(chemistry) ; Dr J. B. Gosling (com- 


fellow : Professor Peter Odell, the 
director ' of the Economic - Geography' 
-Institute at Erasmus University, Rotter- 
dam. — • - • - - . 


puter science) ; Dr L. J. Morris (an 
fiincerinfi) ; Dr John Esson (geology) ; 
Dr Ian Gladwell and J. N. Ray (mathc- 
maitcs) ; Dr P. A, Crooks (pharmacy) ; 
Dr A. C. Phillips (physics) ; Dr A. G, 
Lyiic (radlo-Hstronomy) ; Dr I, P. 
Christenson (psychology) ; J. R. Ilin- 
nells (comparative religion). 

Lecturers : Hugh Devlin (prosthetic 
dentistry) ; Miss Catnn Roberts (edu- 
cation) ; John Smart and P. K. Standby 
(cnginecrlii ‘ - - - - 


. . ns) 5 R- J. 

nosdc radiology). 


Johnson (diag- 


Oxford 

James P.R. readers in bibliography : 
Ian Gilbert Philip and Jonathan- James 
Graham Alexander. Chcrwcll-Simon 
memorial lecturer : Professor P, W. 
Anderson. 

Southampton 

Senior lecturers : J. L. Smith (Eng- 
m m „ IJsh) ; D. E. Rogers and Dr J. S. 
nr m" n" °* den (riieaulstry) ; Dr J. M. Wftgstaff 
mi m (*eo^6phy) 5 br 6. Ramsdeu 

' s - M * (physics) ; Dr A. F. Newell (electro- 
rsLomsj. nics) ; Dr R. G. White (ISVR) i R. J. 


ucli misplaced llterallshl can l ^ 0u |j tec j|y ..(here • are also genuine 


America and the 
Third WbHd 

Revolution ami /pferyenttan 
JOHN L. S. GftiLfrtG 


, Lamb as Critic 

Edited by ROY PARK 
Regarded In his : tLnie as (»ie -of.: 
the* finest critics writing, Lambj 
.15 now of Jen ignored, This an-; 
thology , contains a generoiis 

■ . • 1 1 _ r 'Am/ 


also be dangerous when examining 
the views of the establishment. By 
their nature such pronouncements 
are bland and general, often meant, 
H 9 Dr Aers sees, to conceal far 
more than they reveal. But .not 
all those who hold them 'either act 
totally without _ thought, or are 
suspect, or are 
fit 


But one way - - 
meaning is learning to 


ii 


dhi#J - ^ 

IPr. Lcclnrers ; A. Horsley (ocouomics 
p’, 1 ^ Kennedy (econc 

be put right (but perhaps by re- brook, alas. U “nwme d - 

form rather than by revolution or crucial field. Li, Bai*; 1 ’ p * Dunieavy (govern- 

conftuestj. Ror" example, it is doubt *£n 


deficiencies in the - teaching of different meanings j*. K ennedv 

English in schools which ought -to self w 


less true that in some 


teacher- to w rite a 


the first to appear ‘for more 
titan’ fifty years.' ■Routiedge, 
Critics ' Sdrios" 0 7100 0375 
t%7S. " -i 


i 


I. 


A lucid, stimulating '(ind tihiaV selection of his . work, 'find. AiV 
analysis, of America’s forrign *♦««■ mnra 

. policy, and its -complex relation- 
ships with the Third World, 

0 7100 0318 8 t £lO£0 ■ 

The Sociology 
and Politics of 


finally unworthy of trdnlBg .course? there is, as Hol- 
SeffouV cohsi deration.' Ifabs&ac- brook BpggefiK, ^.Crudgly mechgillSr 
tions are doubtful, energy seems a tic view of , language as just one. 


S uality almost always apnilrable (It I more type of observable behaviour ; 
t Certainly. more interesting)." - * “ 


The use of terms like " rfr 
fracted . • mediated ”, “ fore- 

grounded * and, worse, " firmly 


and this leads. to a.f allure to under- cislon. JmaBj'™ ^ be 

eten/i tha vai'lAtv - pmnMminL faculty by VP imina 



stand the variety and " emotional J Whether 

ptiwer of language, and .kills imoghi- t f ie g, sens ’ eSi 0 e throogh 
ation by a “ cold touch , .familiar 5 y m bols. But w ? a c ®^brt5 


oroticol physics). 
Senior lecturers . 
(Adjfericap , hlstonr 
Alan Cruttenden (p 
Coombs {archaCoIoj 


R. A. Burchell 
and institutions) 


(Phonetida) ; Dr D. <L 
( archaeology) - ; Dr J. R. Chid- 
gey (philosophy) : Dr Lewis Mlnldn 


tysuiwovyuj) « i/i ucn/s iwiuuii 

and D. M. Waller (government) ; N. E. 
Palmer and D. W. Williams (law). Dr 
A. E. Jacob (bacteriology); C. A. 
Shut tie worth, (-medical biochemistry) ; 
Dr D. W. L. Huldns (biophysics in the 


Lawson (sociology and sodal admini- 
stration) : A, FT Rutlierfofd (adult 
education) ; S. M. Pouher (law) ; 
R. R. McLone (mathematics) ; Dr 
D. C. Wilton (biochemistry) ; Dr A. 
Noble and B. Chapman (physiology 
and pharmacology). Director, institute 
of Cryogenics : Dr R. Scurlock. Direc- 
tor, Centre for Energy Law Policy, 
Short course director-., within the 
department of electronic*; . R. 8, 
BrOom. . 

Lecturers : D. j. Brown (electrical 
engineering) ; D. J. Towers (account- 
ing -and management economics) ; I. 
Diamond (social 


Dr Timothy Jerome Wheeler has been 
appointed head of school of communica- 
tions at the National institute for 
Hi she r Education, Dublin, tlio newest 
of Ireland's higher education Institu- 
tions. Dr Wlieelor trill take up Ids new 
post shortly. 

Mr Christopher R. Clark, head of tlio 
department of business studies, at The 
Polytechnic of North London, has boon 
elected chairman of the education com- 
mittee of thi> Association of Cost and 
Executive Accountants. 

Professor John B. Stenlakc, professor 
of pharmacy ami pharmaceutical 
chemistry in the University of Strath- 
clyde; lias been appointed chairman of 
the British Pharmacopoeia Commission. 
Dr J, d’A. Jeffery, senior lecturer Ju 
biochemistry, and Dr W, A. Hamilton, 
head of the department of microbiology. 
University of Aberdeen, have been 
elected to fellowship of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

Professor W. B. HealnbaUiani, director- 
general of tho Production Engineering 
Research Association, and Sir Alee 
Men-ison, vice-chancellor of Bristol 
University and chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research Coun- 
cils, have been elected the new mem- 
bora of the Advisory Cou n ci I for 
Applied Research and Development. 
Allan K. Gill more, vice- rector of tlie 
University of Ottawa, has been appoin- 
ted executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada. . 


Grants 


Dundee 

Anatomy — Dr I. H. M. Smart— £27, 74S 
from the MRC few a qualitative study 
of the erowtit of the cortical areas of 


ty tin; TUBS of Mdrcb 14 utlddr 
appointments, we incorrectly stated the 
appointment of Professdr Ronald John 


(social statistics^; 


R. G. 


Powell (ophthalmology) ; . "CT E. H. 
Duboulay (pathology); M. A. Hall 
(child health). Science faculty visiting 


— Jshon, currently professor of systems 
at the Open University. This should 
have pead that Professor Belshon is to 
become director oE the South Bank 
Polytechnic from April. 


nologlcal control of commensal micro- 
organisms with particular reference to 
Candida, albicans. 

Biochemistry— -Dr G. Bickcrstaff and 
Dr-B. Burchell— £21,342 from the MRC 
to assist their Investigation of Isolation 
and characterization of membrane 
bound glucose- 6-pbospluitaso from 
hepatic endoplasmic reticulum ; Dr P. 
Cohen— £396,429 from tho MRC to 
enable him to continue his research 
Into the causes of diabetes— £ifi,84S 
(supplementary) In connexion with ills 
research into the Beckman 890C sequen- 
cer nnd high-pressure liquid rtiromsto- 
graphy system for identification of 
P1H amino adds ; £17,994 to asrist his 
research into the mechanism of action 
of insulin in the regulation of jdycugno 
and fatty add blosyntbeals ; Professor 
P. B. Garland— £16,781 from the SRC 
to assist his research Into tho kinetics 
of laser-initiated respiratory II trans- 
location ; Dr B. A. Haddock— £13,410 
to purchase equipment In connexion 
with bds research. 

Hull 

Zoology— Professor 
E32.000 from 

entitled “ Investigation Into the con- 
trol ling i mechanisms of the reproduc- 

cfvSS,”X“° 6SMt3 

BlochemlstxyvrtDr Colin Ratledge— 
£39,578 front tho MRC for an Investiga- 
tion - entitled - .".Iron metabolism. In 
mycobacteria « ; and *30,227 from the 
SRC for on Investigation ; entitled 
" Iron-binding compounds of .myco- 
bacteria and studies of knycubaCteriilih 
leprae 
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British Film Institute 

SUMMER SCHOOL 1980 

“ WHOSE CINEMA ? ” 

University ^ol Kent '.at Canterbury 
i: July 26-August 2 

Details and applicallon form lrom: Summer School Seoreiary, B^l 
Education, 81 Dean Street, l_ondon W1V 8AA. : " ■ 
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Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

ACOUSTICS— The BRA HZ OaBlor RmomqIi Followahlp In AoaiiiUu 
(Sort*** ol Aichtteolural. . . ' 

Closing date : 18 April 1980 . . ... Naad 

Th. QOBiiiidi is funded he l ha Building Roseaich Aeaoatellon of Naw . 
vaiiinii und lie mlmarv fund lion la- Hu provision ol AcouUic* 
Advisory Me” * t5 W ItaT Zaal.nd Building, Industry. Applicants 
should have a first degree , in eolenoe or engineering and • 
d agree which Includes a substantial ecouaUcs aomponant. 

BioBrlanca In onglfteonM. ’ nolae control,, arohliaotuzal icouahcs or 

mas sura in ante would be advantagaoua. The.- Raaaaroh fallow will nave 
, the items ot a Senior Lecturer- , 

AHCIGHT HISTORY— Leoturoehlp (Department of- Clatsloa and anal ant 
History) 

Closing dale : 18 Apr) I 195D - ■ • '• 

Cinhdataa must have a good honours degree Jn • '■•M I or Naw- 

Easlein undies, and ba oapabta ol undertaxing I he toacWnp. ol Ihe 
history ol tfia Ancient Near-East up lo Anal honours standard. and or 
directing postgraduate work. They must also have a sound knowtadua 
at (he Ancient , Egyptian ■ Language and the .Hlariglyphlo ac'lri wll 
ha e it petted tb ' contribute to el .least one oilier liAld ot the, Deparl- 
wrS'D vwk, TrtSo Held# Inolude Msadpolemlan Htetprt . end Ihp I 
Akkadian language and documents In lha -iulwllprm script ol the Neo- 
AssytJen' Empire. period; 'QfjifiixtIIMorY _Ted Rohwn - 111 * 1041 . Ths -_ 
OMerbpsnt sisO'ieaclwf ;oi* Qidelt;eivd..LeHn lraiiagas. 

i .ean-.lanfiH.' 

ECONOMICS— LeClli/sahlp ~ : * . . '. 

Closing dale 1 18 May 1080 

A auiisblv qua lifted applicant may be considered lor eppofnlinaal a* * 
Senior Lee Infer Applicellons will be welcomed from candid alas who 
have either completed s FflD degree w ■ have comparable research 
eKparienos. and whose Interests are -In any. of Mm maor Holds « 
Economics. Candidates altould Blew clear ty in thole ■ppl(psL|tina thalr 
’’fields oil nierasVfn WacMngarfcTf gaearoh.. . . 1, 

! OPTOMETRY— teciuiahlp/'SeAlor.Laclurephip (Daparlm#nl ol. Psychology), 
i Closlhn dale : 18 Msy HM .V, . . • J .„_ 

Applicants shduld lisve a higher/ degree and, an optomotrlfr dunlin call on. 
Special Intaresla in optics w physiological optics would be an advenlsga 
although applicant! with other Inlereata would be-- obnBMeied. 1 • 

philosophy— ueavrffahtp 
rjiulna nil* ■ *» Ui» to«n 


Colleges arid Institutes of 

Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments 

of Art .' 

Research Posts 
Administration 
Overseas, 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 'WEST INDIES— JAMAttA 

Applications ara Invited for the lull owing posta 
.BCTUHERyASSISTAMT LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY. Applicants 

SrCsf K‘S£ DU £‘ T M H M SSB 

ssk i?'«st?cSisr , tMt "hi. 't ssFJ zn 

nol later than September I, 1980. • . 

1.EDTURER/ASSIBTANT LECTURER (TEACHING OF BIOLOGY), 
IN-SERVICE DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. .AppUBpnta •|j ou j? JjflfS ■ 
suitable qusIHicaUons and- experience. ahOuld mslwkblv ba jeena ed 
drivers, and muet ba prepared to tutor ip their schools. Dutlsi to,. 

5&0H001 CHItO ‘ DEVELOPMENT * 
PROJECT^ DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES Appltojnb. 
should have qualifications. experlonue end competence In- A *n nte- 
beuon. Child Dwte^ri/Evy, 


the times higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2X1 a 


Official Appointments 
Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 
Awards 

Announcements 
Exhibitions - ■ 

Personal 
Courses 

Holidays and Accomnwdajp 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Chair in 

Social Administration; 

r- 

Tlic University invltOE eppHcndon; tor.. CtakhteM 


■ be atven to candidates with teaching aim researen inwrw 
Mb ISrtS field of Social AdminlstraHon.^ Tte, 
ment of Social Administration has 25 teadt^and rtwg 
start and extensive undergraduate and postgraduate leant 
- commitments. Including professionally recoani^ Kdu 
‘work courses. Salary- will 6t within the normal proteJMlrt 
.['range, with superannuation benefits. 

Applications (one copy suitable for phdfocondrt),’W« 
'full details of qtwUncutlonfi and ex^MKeMdW^«J 
.and addresses Of thmjpnQM to 'Whom 


which aims lo encourage and Improve saroleaa lor lha P r «-« h o°J 
child throughout tha English speaking Caribbean, Is Uxalad altha 
Mbna Campus of Ihp UWI. Appolnlment will bs lor two years. 
Salary will . Deal level of Laclurer. _ 

REBBAhCH FELLOW/ JUN I OR RESEARCH FELLOW, . INSTITUTE OF 


'Appbinlmani' will be lor two years. 


•' • BOC IAL AH 0 EqONOMIC RE9M RCH. App IlcVnV^du Id Pfa^Wj . 
have a pwlgraduale (leares In Eoonomlpa and havb specialised In 
' -tiVetUlpqonBl ecpnomlo* snd economic ststlsiloa. 

, .Salary -so Sips': . Piolassbr': . IBTfiJfSO— In range • <1880.77046,714 pa 
lbettfSl**-ln : rffifla J*2£Ma-20,a8A ipa.' Senior.. , Laclurer : 1979/80— 

F>How - 1979/80— JStJoM-t 7.802 ta : 1980^81—^ 16 1 ^^0-349 P*. 
Apsis! imli Leal urer /Junior Research Fellow : '^fl/BD— 1.0BP pa . 
IBB0/8I— JI13.30B-14.0B8 pa (61 starling = J83.99). F8SU. Study and 
Travel Gram. Unlurnlahed . accommodallon or housing allowance- 
Family passages. Deialled appllL-atlons 12 copies) Inoludlng curriculurn 
vUbb end naming -I hrse relerses shod Id bs aanl as.-sopn- as POaslWa to 
Ihe .Reglslrer. Unlwrelty of the West. Indies. Mona, Kingston 7. Jamaica. 
Applicants radldanl In UK, should also send K 

Council, 80/81 Totlanhsm -Court Road. London W1P EOT. Further delells 
Bra dtrialnabte from Althar sddteas. . ,] . 


THE UNIVERSITY Of THE. 


""" ~ uSmern » 
J-MM VJgt? & 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION:. •,. . /■ . 

ii. L s CTU ,r / i 5 Sf.x- ^ ■ • 

procoas, and -mathematics loach- 
Ing experience at- secondary 
level. ■ 


H.-.-TiNivBBSffvoreww 

-/f-’- : - Trinity C* 11 **' 


LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS . 

LECTURER/MANAOEX, 

STATISTICS 

operations^ 

research UB&R*™* 
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Universities continued 
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ann- 
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AUSTRALIA 


Appllcailons are Inviled lor lha 
lellewlng pods, far whloh 
ippllcsllons oIosb on Ihe dales 
IhSnn. SALARIES (unltst ’ 
eihsnrrlss slated) are as 
lalim : Protester SA39,BS4: 
Aiioctels Professor 9A3D,1QE; 
Lsciurir Mt7,024-8A22.3B4. . 
Furihir dslalls, oondlllons ol 
ippolntmsnt for eeoh posl and 
ipplicsllon proesdurs may be 
ebtslned from Tht Aasoclellon 
el Common wtmllh Unlversllles 
, (Apple), 38 Gordon Bqusrs, 

I London WC1K OFF. 

The University of Adelaide 
CHAIR OF ORAL 
PATHOLOGY AND 
ORAL SURGERY 

Tha Uahenlty Is socking an 
ouUBiuling person, with 
appraprliw qusllflcatlonx and 
itfilwel euKrtenco, to provide 
ttdtmJc Mtdership in the 
Itjchlo* and resesrvh acllvitlce 
M die THparliocnr. A. deals I 
■litulHhation rsglsirable In South 
Au-lnlia Is essential, 
tire Dcpirirntot of Oral 
Piihakiey rod Oral Surgery I* 
1-xJtsd tviihht ihe Dentnl Sclnml 
ol The Uninn Hy of AdalaIJo 
"t"di It situated In the Dental 
tktttlmcni of the Royal 
AJtIUJe Herd til. 

SAIARY: with provision for 
wpcnaouiUoa. In addition to 
lie bstlj Itliry the Professor 
«I1 rseslvs; cm secount of liU 
rrtfdnhb dwtil qusIlR cation, 
rate 

^l^L|Stoinii«cm about 
malleri rech n leeching 
•••sniraenM. ricllltlei and 
re-MKft (aienits In ihn 

rthgjil Trom 

jha Dc»n Of Iho Faculty of 

University. , 

Murdoch University . 
Weatern Australia 

associate 
PROFESSOR IN , 
CHINESE STUDIES { 

flUh ENQ450) 

Communloallon 

,'jnia: Dr. H. Rulhroi) 

T^c Cfunua Studies programme 
" Murdnsh UnlvenltJ 

to Introduce sludtnls 
£«» "MW's ism widely 

3"u pL 1T 1 Uon - 0,0 huls 

A *n culture, Ttia 
sro^i 9 S™ 10 fl*s students ■ 
^^^"landlng of Chlnp 

aiW fou . ndal,on for 

^£**17 or for non-academic 

«ntlWslC win be 
Wn^fi puylda . academic 
Kidershln In ihe- 


31 of iK'JSS™?, “"i 1 " or 


IcateJ 

« 5 s 3 '¥S«“ri,". 


- . 


slHMiltl (ilio forward ONL" furilicr 
c-ipv in (he Aw*.- in 1 (on ot 
t oninir , 1 mcaltli Uiiiservilicv 
« Apin-.t, Jo Oi<rJi,ii Smiam, 

1 1i1ixl1.11 WCIH npF. 


University of Melbourne 

Department at Malaorology 

LECTURER 
(Continuing) IN 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTATION 
AND URBAN 
METEOROLOGY 

4|iplicat<i>nx arc invited for 
rt."tc>in.-hcn e\|icriencod ill 
nwii-LiroIijglcul inMriimvmaiion 
und urban meicorolugy Li carry 
■nit rcscardi in this field and 
(n give curies over a wide 
r.-niUk’ ot m. leoro logical inpicl 
cnee I ally iliuw wirh mrileular 
relevance la urban mid iucsoscjIc 
incieuriilngy. 

The research programme is 
expected ru rein lire the 
duvulopnient of appropriate 
inviriimunutlion xy.vicDib far the 
collcciion of niesa.cRle 
miiU-orolugL-nl data, appropriaic 
l**r urban stud It*. F\ncr(cnco In 
lliir Held slinuld bo elaborated 
upon hy applicanii lu Ihdr 
upplipaiionv. , 

The Meicorologj- Department 
offers a wide range of courses 
covering undergraduate and 
gradunlc Is veil, 

The successful applicant will he 
expected lo He nbta to prevent 
courses covering particularly (he 
Following fields: Meteorological 
Measurements, Remote Sen ring, 
briar and Terrestrial Radiation, 
Micromctenrokigy, Urban ami 
Mcsoscale Meteorology. 
Lvperience in the presentation of 
lecture courses should ba stated. 
(Position No. 831 002). 

LECTURER 
(Continuing) IN 
ATMOSPHERIC 
DYNAMICS AND 
NUMERICAL 
MODELLING FOR , 
WEATHER AND 
CLIMATE' 

Applications are Invited for a . 
research meteorologist 
experienced In ihe construction 
and operation of a Lm aspheric ' . 
general circulation models to 
carry out research In this field 
end give lecture courses over a , 
uldo range of general 
meteorological lopics at graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Tlie research programme Is 
slated nt developing -and 
operating numerical models of 
the Hlmoipbcrs lo study weather 
and clhnnln with particular 
emphasis on relevance 16 
Australia and the southern - 
hemisphere. Applicants should 
-sUllo lit tlwlr applications their ' 
experience In this field. 

The tec Li re courses to be given 
vary from tune to lima, but mpy 
need to cover the Following - 
Rcaoral topics: atmospheric 
dynamics, ilierma-dymunlcs, 
numerical modelling, ' synoptic 
meteorology, mesofcale 


meteorology, cloud and 
- radiation nliytlcs, IdrbU 
boundary layer theory. 


lurbitlence and 


"-r 


S^ji a* ■ 

Europe or , • 
kPPlicaUun ■ . 


ADpilcnnls should slate' ifteir 
exparlence In presentation if 
lecture course*. 

(refill Ion No. .631 000). 

LECTURER 
(Limited Tenure) - 
IN MICRQ AND . 
MESOSCALE - 
METEOROLOGY; >• 

Tb nattlcibaie lij'l'he yciworeli 
and leaching nrogrwnmav of Uie 
Department of hfetearology. The' 
research programmes cover a 
wide ranee of inicrcvls relnled 
lo both large and ihmll scnle ' 
inetcoro logical nrofalenu, Tha . 
pTOtu In wliich the moil 
slgnlFluat contrihatiun N being . 
sought laeludci' . .. •• ■ 

micro mat serology, the urban 
r pollution, k 
res, com front-', 
coni-ccllon, nlr-rta -late ruction, 
npd agrleoliural metebrola 
Txperlence.M-lth computer 
prntrnrnmlag and nmn ” 
rtiodelllng Ij Importont Tor t.._ 
unlysla side ot tlta programme 
In addition Hie <esettrch ■ 
Jirogremmes Involve considerable 
nciFvliy in Uis observational 
aspects of thp phenomena, and 
u experience ultb meteorological 
, Mtatloannd (rieamremeaia 
la. also tmpprtan(. '■ 

Tim auccassHil applicant will ba 
-espectcd to be ebb |b prescni 
. In tura couraiB over a wide ' 
.range of unUergraduaie and 


. ml,, mi >*: s st.icp* - «r •. 

AH. appolplees ^ 111 of expected 
to qoaynwtco dtities on -'••1 V 

,V- 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

Applications are Invited for Iho 
ioHov.-Icq posia : — 

JAMAICA 

(n) LECTUReR/ASSISTANT LEC- 
™DEfl IN MANAGEMENT 

STUDIES. Applicants should bo 
orollciont In nne or morn ol lha 
lollcv/lng areas : Accounting. 

Buglnosi Policy. Economics 

Policy (SB related lo brininess), 
Marketing, OrganlZBilonal Theory 
and Behaviour. Personnel Man- 
Hgamsnl and Induslrlal Relallons. 
and OunniJlniiva Analysis Dulles 
to be assumed as soon ns poa- 
sfbln. 

(I>) SENIOR LECTUREI1/LEC- 
TURC-R in COMPUTING. DE- 
PARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

Applicants should hsve Intarasi 
and exporianca In Business ln- 
lormallon Syslams and In Dsib 
P roceeBlng. ao 09 lo be able to 
contribute lo leaching m tinder- 
grudunin praymmmes lit Muna'jo- 
mont Studios mid graduate pro- 
gramme In Accounting. 

BELIZE 

RESIDENT TUTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF EXTRA-MURAL 8TUDIE8. 
Appointee will ba stationed in 
Bollze in ihe lirsl instance. An- 
polnimeni will be a| elihar Lec- 
turer or Assistant Lecturer loval. 
Snlary Bcalea : Senior Laclurer 
1979/80— JS 1 5.489-10.630 p.a. ; 
1880/81— JS 1 7.748-2 1.7 1 7 p.a. ; 
Laekwer 1079/eo— j312.MO-17.ao2 
p.a. ; ECS19.234-28.9B l p.a. : 

1DE0/81— JS15.0B0-20.049 p.a. ; 
ECS22.B7 1 -80.387 p.a. : ABsliInnt 
Lecturer 1979/80-^310.908- 
11.888 p.a.; ECS 1 6.633-17.716 
P-a. 1800/81— JSI3.30B- 1 4.088 
p.a. : ECS20.170-2I.362 p.a. (Cl 
sterling - J$3.65 v ECSB.OO). 
FSSU. Study and Travel Gram. 
Unfurnished accommodation or 
housing allowance. Family pas- 
sages. Detailed applications 
(two copies) Including cuirjou- 
(um vllaa and naming three 
referees should ba sent as soon 
as possible- la Ihs Registrar, 
University of the Wesl Indies. 
Mono, Kingston 7, Jamaica. 
Applicants resident in UK 
should also sond one copy to 
Inter-UnlvorBily Council. B0/B1' 
Tottenham Court Road, London 
W1P 0DT Further dslalls ere 
obtainable From either address. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF BOTSWANA 

Appll cations are invllad for the 
posts of 

(a) PROFESSOR 
- OF SOCIOLOGY . . 
’AMD 

(fa) PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS 

tenable as soon as possible. 
Candidates should normally have 


a doctorate and substantial 
leaching experience el university 
level. The field of acsdemlo In- 


terest In each case Is open, but 
a background In ihe Sociology or 
Economics of Developing Gaun- 
tries, particularly In Africa, 
would be an advantage. Salary 
in range P10.89B lo P 11, 010. per 
annum (El alerting equals 

P1.74). The British Governmont 
may provfda salary supplementa- 
tion In range £4,833 To £6.604 
per annum {sterling 1 (reviewed 
annually and normally lea-free) 
and associated faenellla. Con- 
Iraol audition ; I Jtnily panegse : 
baggage allowance ; 25 per oenl 
gratuity. 

Detailed applications (Iwo oop- 
les) with curriculum vllae and 
naming three referees should be' 
sent by airmail to The Registrar, 
Uni willy College of Solswana, 
Private Bag 0022, QnHororia, 
Bolewana, by April 25, 1950. 
Applicanii resident In Ihe UK 
should also send one copy lo 
Inler-Unlverslly Council, SO/BI 
Tottenham Court Road, London 
W1P 0DT. Further delells may 
be obtained from . ellher . qddresa. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES— TRINIDAD 

Applications cue invited for the 
r-ost of 

ASSISTANT WORKS 
SUPERINTENDENT 
ILccturer/Assistant 
Lecturer level) 
WORKS DEPARTMENT 

Uniyoreily Dsprea or Higher 
Nsiion.il Diplomn in civil 
Enolnceilrp required with prater- 
nbty at loam two years experience 
*n N’t-lntenance Dapertmenl. 
Appoh.tee win be responalblo For 
slrucluibl maintenance ol all 
bulldlnga. Salary bcbIbs ; 1970/ 
CO Lei lurer: TTS27.072-39 7-14 pa 
Assljlam Lecturnr: TT321 gso. 

Si-OJ! pa 1980/81 Loctullr. 
TTSZj , 34-43.752 pn. Aastsiuni 
Lecturer ; 77624.160-26.484 pa 
.'iU el ? r ' ln ° “ 1766.38). FSSU 
uniiirnlshad cccominodallon or 
housing allowance. Family pas- 
ragoa. Study and Travel Grant. 
Detailed applications (2 copies) 
with ourrlculum vitae and naming 
3 lelercoa to be son! direct lo 


oacrolaiy, Unlvamlly ol ihB Waal 
Indies. Si Auanallne, Trinidad at 
noon aa pcsaihle. Applicants real- 


dam in iho UK stould also sand 
one lopy Jo Inlar-Unlvorally 
Council. 00/01 Toiionham Cou/I 
Road. London WIP 0DT. Furlhor 
dalallB may te obtained from 
elihar eddroea. 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF 
SWAZILAND 

Applications are invited lor ihe 
post ol DIRECTOR, DIVISION - 
OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 
Qua lllio alio ns : Pn.D. or Masters 
dsgrea In Adult Education or 
Education, plus at least fivo 
year* appropriate experience, 
Dullee : Will Include the deve- 
lopment Implementation and iho 
lupervlslon of part-time sludy 
programme! under lha Dlvlalcn. 
In conjundlon with academic 
daperlmonta. Salary taale : 
E8,4b0-E10,820 p.a. (£1 alerting 
=>E1.80), The British Govern- 
ment may supplement salary by 
elihar £4,688 or £8,058 p.a. 
(sterling) (reviewed annually 
and normally tax tree) plus 
associated benefits. Family pas- 
sages; gratuity; Inducement 
allowance or supplementation; 
biennial leave; various allow- 


ances. Detailed applications (2 
copies) with- curriculum vitae 
■mf naming 3 refer see to bo 4 dm . 


direct to Registrar, University 
College Of Swaziland. Private 
Bag, Kwaiusenl, Swaziland, by 
21 April,. 1080. Applicable resi- 
dent In the UK ahould also sand 


one copy to Intar-Urrivarelly 
Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court 


Road, London WIP 0DT. 
Iher details may be ob 
hom either address. ' 


LECTURER 

ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 
(INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING) 

Three year appointment 
from September, 1680. 

Salary : £6, 052-El 0.484. 

Starting salary above the 
minimum may be ottered. 

Requests ' (quoting Ref. 
THES) for ddlailB and 
application form to Person- 
nel:.: Saqllon,. (Academic), 

UW/lST. Cardiff CF1 SNU. 
aoghfl 1 Date - : v, 11 April, 
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ui .ulli :i III J>|,ilpiiM (■! Acruiim- 

„J*1 pjf ,'1 '.‘V Hip InBiMuig 
Irol iiii!° r,< r ' :l Anounianu In 
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■'m -inii 111111010. Hit- Hiicooiiim 
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'te!!’ 


UILIMINGI1AM 

»»ii-. l t.i\ l.i-jii y 

O I ■ I :p M VI E UCB 
AND HOUIAI. SCIENCE 

” c TH , 8 ? 4 EW fl ^' : „f*W ,0 

_.-1bc Jin Ira M ill bn 10 co- 
J ..‘vlth ihu Jrnnbrldfio 
ii'i« 0 S 0 . ^ IS f 01 * 11 1 * n 11,0 ruouiif- 

?o iSSSP'SPL. “fche colony unit 
to ,i a* t si in I lie aiiiiKniiicnl dn- 
X-V-IKT' Ol ° Dltiloiiiu cuiirso. 
t.nnnidi.lci ivlin vbquin |ibvo 
lioud .XLjdnmlr quullriirtllnna, 

^JUteSr^w. vat 

iiinfc sii' Lt.iiutnii iii indimrlai 
i'jniogkni iiismry will fie 
Is??, fl i» rc J 1 ' fanawtrcli uxnurl- 
*Of'' a ln _Mu or niuro ol ilirsc • 
?J* l i ‘I ilnmonalraii-u ln- 
JjKF**hfT i2 t,u * l , r 1 J f}! or. harolony 
milnduUnn n oUd, ‘ lonfl ' «««- . 
I rrt5l5l nl,, l en l WHI i>P to iho 

Kawr iu i r'/Wptis 
s^M'Sf.'aa da r te r . hro ° kanra 

'«rllculnri nnd 
app tea linn Turma from the 
.llanuirei* rCom- 


DUNDEE 

niE UlM IV LI IM 1 Y 

DCPAlllMliNT.Or .MOI.IIICAK 
aitiKhci: 

Anoilrallonj ,-irj liivlic-J frir 
*' i.i:i™i,-rii...iii|f 

i< v.xli.iblo In Hi ir niifi .• i >i i , iii- 
'ii* U iDi- i.nc yc.ir itn.u i 
[cm bar. l««iu. 1 

, v Tno i.iison m>: iilnK.I v. ill 
n.r f'-iL 1 . 1 .-; r< * 1“ elm ,i rvurtu 
J, L ,^ Ur ' B ,_ r ’, 1 : h .'-* I'o’l.lrnl 
ihcor/ or m (.lI.ii..ji .i: vi (iji. 
imunnt .mJ m ui.i- r «i,i , n 

iSroaffnW 1(1 

)KP nnn «'"' 
tor ms unit lur- 

lib' LKt.cl.1iy, II, P 11, [I. 

yiK'.i ,ly -. nuniiru- lin l 4, tii 
iL.iillU 11 . 1 “I'll Ilr.1 1 or. » -.nomA 

Ruole ri.ic.r- .in i.-i" 


DURHAM 

TIIL UNiVI-liai I V 
HEMAII TMLNT Or l*i >M1 li'.s 
n..0 , ’P , .! ,: ( ,,IO| S* , n ‘ e InxH-iii tor 

•iu,»jH*Sn nf Mi'. l , r l , V('V. v 1 vt,.- 

of i 'vo yenrs r.nn . U"n- 
f“ , . m 1 tirloli- r. i ■fin,. 

««F >1 a^ n i > 2 'I 11 . 1 - 1 InjLi- 

nfi* _* n . 4 1 ? Ooiiiira ul dvwiniV- 
L"3 ^“nirloa will ue pri-fL-rri'iiT 
S , ir«£fS ,, Sl? Wo * WIH' bPKCl.li 

If! any area ni |n,j}_ 

Mo* oihnr Ihnn iiplillcul ml dry 
Will bo constdorvii. 

F, n tha sc.xlr 

19. .!:9r”7, W anmuu vmh 
auporannuaUon iiani'llh 

lT.ni.or pnriicul.irj may 

2"!9S cd frani Ihi: lli>nlft|i-.,r n»rl 

Otri Hlilro linn. 


SSHIM D,U *S wfinui 

nui.llrjlLuns miron ca^lc-si, 
nanilnn Itircii r, irrmjx, shni-ril 
1,01 ,0,l-r ll,nn '* At., ii. 


DURHAM 
hie UNivKirariv 
T.uc’ruirnsniM in uvi* 


rl V 3tScriM*y?i( in 

LAW iron, lal October. 1'IIHK 
salary will he at un nuprci- 
Pjl 4 aw point on iji u Lecturers' 
**■» £S ( D5M-£iU.4IM nop 
benefits w,Ul ■upcraimuailon 


■inerSS- A®® gysnecnssa- isr-M 


BIRMFNGHAAI 

IIIE UNIVLTiat'i V 

DCPAIITMENT Or 
I.INUU ISTICS 

if am 1 Ocinber, LVlio ’lha 

nti* U n 1 *^ .hi’Ji I ? n “KPetlwL tq 
“54 iho re in ihu nc-nernl • 
li?un ,,n 5nr f .inV y Do P n KJniHil and 
uHm n .fP." t,a f . conifirlMicu in 
aumn rules nml pr.iunwLica. 

on scale Cfl.063 id 
*10,494, plui fugnruniuuUira? - 




BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 


DURHAM 

' TI1C UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN IMS I Oil V 

. A PP’Icatlan* are jnviicd l.ir a 
Leclureitilii Iii H.r Uriinn ninu 
o/ yDdcmHIaloiy iron, in 
Oclotarr, 1‘JBO. ( MuilliUI i-a 
aliould -liave iwruciiJar Intorrst^ 
fto&iuOD “ “Urtpudii liiMury 

Tho Initial salary will br m 


EDINBURGH 

TfIS UNIVEIISITV 


. . conlro 

ArlS. from 1st .. 

6 success fin candidate ahould 
JSLif , douelopod research 
iiierott In woina-'- 


should bn 
prll . plensa nuoio 
ofenneo lain. 


BIRMINGHAM 

THU UNIVERSITY 
AonDcnllon* 


ten - io Afte ‘ anil 




oil Square. 
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Universities continued 


KSSI5X 

THE UNIVERSITY 

l.liC I URL 1 1 IN THE 
WiMlfTMKNr or. 
PlIlUlSOPliY 

Adi-IIcj Hons nro Invited lor a 
lA-tiuroshin in the Denariniont 






'i -V’ t . i 


•l! •. 

‘ir“Tv J-fL 

met --. 



JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVCIiail Y OF THK 

ivmvAi ciisrand 

DIIPAIITMEMT OI ; iSROCjllAPMV 
AND ENVIRON MENTAL 
8 TUDIL 9 

AS 9 ISTAN I - LEOriJHEW 
iTw® PoMSi 

Apiillenliaiis aro Invited fwni 
suitably qunllfliuS I'craoni inn 


niiiioini ment in iLvf jIk>vd iu>aL 4 . 

'iniorcdts and riuolll leal ion* M 
the Holds ill nnvo\oi«iiionL 
siudlci. Ultin SiuCUn- ilco- 

studios for « Mgfcw uegrpa 
would bo wolromo. 

Thp salary tungn nttached to 
Uipsp |>Ojti is: 

A ul slant Lecturer . MVHII lo 
RH BAU pur .utnuiii it -1 ciqunl* 
Hi. bit npwiofclinaiaivi. 

A anlaiy roviow is ospcclco 
in Ar-iil j 5 liU mn iniilni mJ*«T 
and 1 level of Biwoinlnieni i» 
dependent upan Inu b ,, *l ,ll £* 
lions anil ojriioclence or tlia 
success I ill oppllcniu. 

mo unlvorriiy's policy i* «oi 
to tllscrimlnBio in the 
• nionl of »hrit or iho selection 
or stutlonls un tho grounds ol 
■as, nice, religion or colour, 
portlier particular* rein linn to 
this practice PTld lolll" J»“ wo 
nobia are incluilml In an Infor- 
inatlon aliool obtainable Irani 
th" London ltcfirMiiniallin. 
Un l malls' of | lw if 5 1 , ' ,Hl f,tt 
rand. Oilrhostc-r Ifuusv. J 7 H 


or Philosophy teftjjila from m 
OLlobcr. lUbO. Slrenn h In 
ana or more of me folio wlnn 
areas would, be an Man! . 
Thi'Otv of hnowledno : Philo; 
soohv ol EangtuiBO ! Formal 
Lratc : Philosophical Unite j 

Htilmy of Plilloaonliy. SalW 
■CJlO KS.HOtt io £iU. 4 Q 4 pai 

•* n !vMrtlca lions inlnn contoai In- 
cluiMnu u curriculum vliao and 
tiia nam n 9 uni aUdroaSQ* or 


I wo hloreni. iiguld rMlii IIP* 
laTans 


Pail. Colchester 1.04 
from whan 
mi 
JO 


lurihcr pfrtlciufra 


nuy be Obtained, by 15 April* 
HSU. 


HONG KONG 

Tin: UNIVEHHITV 


M,:ci.WurA , r«iN i a:.«iNO .. ..oiuoni 

, aul , Da mr rfulimj. _ynlvLr a jiv or ip 


Aunllcailoiia 

VSn^R Id S M™"fANIC& 
llNr.FMINO wUkli may ba 

apnUcnni ill the field of Enaln- 

° P Annual 0 solaria* UWSSGSSat 
able* [currently unuur rawlow 1 

Ha WJOT 
EjaftS-o 

tw 4 . 0^1 to 1 ll 3 aOW. IK*- 
equal* HKMl.Wl appro*-) ■ . 


"Siiidlnil Salary ■w 
on qii.illffcailoiis 


and 


depend 

expefi* 


At current rain*. Mtmrtea 
will not ojeead 10 of iw»l 
income, ilousliio at a renul 


llousliig at o rental 
of aniuiy. edweaugn 
, long tcavo and toodl- 
lu are proyiilod. 

parilcular* . and 


allowance, long lea 

cal bene fill are p. 

Further parflciilara . and 
anpflratlon forms, may bo ob- 

feoKiii: 0 A n?str|ss«ss 

I Annin i . 5 G Dor don Sqnara. 
I.ondon wet ii onr. or iroin 
.ha Rorrulluianl Becllon. 8 oc- 
ralary '4 Office, unliutnliy of 

S. mwxu 

nONG KONG 

THE UNIVERBrrY 

l^cTt-ninaiiip in aufLDlNO 

^SnSllcutU iftiSSfia^UUlinUly • 
BumVnm with unlvcmllV do* 

RS1U rflMBlW-™ * 

Annual ail.iry faupwinnu- 
ablei i rm ruin Is under rovicwi 
U: — llk.t 07 . 0 JO by 4 . 0 i» io 
Ti.tHU Bar Hi. AtlO by 4,050 to 
H 3 .rfan iCI-HKS 31.10 
aiHiruv. i. Sinning salary will 
doiir-nd an auallltcalfbits and a** • 
prrlence. ■ At currcit| ram. 
sa lartnt tax Will not efctepd 10 

K iT cent gf gross utcomv. Iioua- ■. 
ig at a rental of T'a 
educBifon 


Stalling l . yniwraiii 
w'liwiivrirand. JBli 
Avenua. Joliaiinesbiiru JOJI. 
South Africa. With whom an Pli- 
ca lions shall Id bn laduiid by 
May . 30111 . l'<HO. 


LIVERPOOT. 

TlIC UNIVRiiarrv 

DEi'AnxMr.^r^r. modehn 

Anpu^tl^ait^ . RV !ed lor 
TtmEn h» ami!hic:an ihs- 

TOUt in boparimeni of Modern 
ifutory. 

The goal I* iqnahlo for one 
year IYouS 1 st Dclohnr. If HU 
Su salary within iho range 
E 9 . 05 U to £ 5.735 |ior annum. 

« llcall Otis, togelher Wdlli 
unM of uirco relwaii 



I.ONDON 

THE UNIYEIMITV 


AT 


The Sana to tnvtlos annUo- 
llons for Iho above Clialr. 

conical 

..>! loiaf 

4 . by the Ac*- 

laltnc I'niESi. UBI- 
" in* Malct SLrook. 


Anpllcaltans ilO - conK 

Sv.Sffenl^SiL'isfe. 


salary. oduCBtlati allowance, 
cal henbfiu 

cditdn /oTths 


loavo and medical 

are orovldad. 

Furl her MKiculars . and 

■ dIMn fijhhB . miy. no 

„jOd (rom Ihg ABBOcfpllon *1 


lAppiat. ito aordgn Square. 

«HSMSU[ flBSbt Arafe 

The ctOBing'daib fof BprUca- 
turns if snili May ibflO. 

i'llULL , : " 

-TlfB UNiviiflBfA* 


. OH AIR AVIAN 


LONDON 

tHk school or ECONOMICS' 
APPOINT M J IBATt AS BtS TAN 1 

WffartiflMiB.ih- 
10 W 

ly quail riod and 
camlldnioa . for 

osncnilble .Jo. Ihu 
jhd Bohcrdl man- 
agament k gC Ihi*. . School ? 


rango , 

Atumcaud... — - -- 

from Bull ably quaiiflod and 
extierlenccd 
.natiwl ■ 

win bo- rosr 

Bursar • for 




g HVIaWIMBi 

ituilai salary will bu nut iMw 
^™^h* lC 1 { , re<V' rtre^oba.ShO^S 


whom further . parllculars may 

Sg obtain (hi. t '■ 

- ' r'" 1 " •• ■ ■ ■* --S- 

T ■ ' • - /-;i 

■. - .. . ' UUtt 

lint I'MVEtfBlTir ! 

cl : ,A "' g r r4'VM r * UAl,e * i 


IBM 

^■sm. 


' MAtiCHbdtBR . 

V t)fi 5 ■UNivptthrrv- ■ 

•' ■ 

. Aitnllriaiidna ale iHUlisB. fdr.' 
ihia--»»ai-lrgjn 'OnmiUN Td 
sccoiinitng. finance, business 
a indies, sintl stirs, com puling.,- 
oHttniMliaiTal UefintloUr or ro* 

gar annum. 3 upc»nnun|lsn. 

«, l ir , 't6,fS! l ^5ts4iM' >p K; 

,v ; . tmootfe^E* . 4 ; 

Brunei. urtlvEiigitv • 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY 

profoaslonally qualLllod accaunl- 
anls or noTSons with role want 
Industrial or cominorolal ox- 
porlenco. No particular sjie- 
ciallHtlon la required and 
RpiiUcauii with inllorosis ll> any 
or Ilia following areas will be 
con»luorcd: financial nccouni- 

I no management occounllng . 
uutnflacrnanl Informailpn *V*; 
iom»: llnance; aruonlrulioridt 

hahuvlaur; taxation; oudJi- 
Ins : caniparallvo lnicmatlon.il 
arrounllng; public *«ior 
account Ing. 

Salary rnngo par nnnunt fltoni 
April tali fcniosa M EIO.-IS 4 . 
Supera nnua Uan . 

Parllculars amt application 
forms iroUirnablo by April 
Rihi from tlio Hcglalrar. fins 
University. Manchuslnr MI 1 J 
91 > 1 , Ouoto rof.: 63 /Btl/ 

TH EB 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
COLLEGE 
Konslngtan 

(University of London!' 
COLLEGE BUKBAR 

Applications arc tnvlled for Use 
cost of tiuraar which will 
bo come vacant on October 1 . 
1 'JRO. hui one month s overlap 
with the pro »oni Uursar who hi 
rollring would bo desirable. 
Quaon Ellwitxilli tlcillego le 

e lojsanily aituaioti In housing* 
in with a Mlxo^iu^nl popu- 
lation o( lusi ever i. OUQ a iu : 
siudvlng 


dents aiudyfng iclonllflc 
“Sb ecu. The Uursar IS ros- 
ponslblo lor the . provlalon. and 
matntonancH of the malorliy of 
Callega faclllllo*. 

llils Is a senior imsl 
considerable oxiiurloneq 

S uircd. Tlia aa " 
id range El. 
pa. plus l^indoii 
£740 n.a. A small Hal in Iho 


senior |ioil And 
DKiiurlunco Is ro- 
a-ifary will In 
■- 10 . 14 !!— E 13.564 
dou Allowancu of 
small Hal in Iho 

f ill til be modi’ aynll* 
lablo ainillc.inls. I nr- 
ill bo_ provided 


Colluae 


Iher "dotBll* w 

the Lollagy 
Elliabeih 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
THE LfNIVBIISf I Y 
TEMPORAIIY^ P^O^HAMMINO 
MICRO -COM PUIXH BOFTWAHB 

Appllcallons arc Invileil from 

» r.i a ualei I Dr ilils post In llie 
LI MAC Com iiul Ing Service 
which is leiiabln Tor n ntrlod 
of Iwo years. 7 ho noil, baaed 


Secroiary. 

college, 

aniidon Hill Ho.itl. . Konsl ng- 
ton. London WH YAH. Iho 
doling data ror applications Is 
April 30 . 


a 


1 ‘JKO. 


rob unlvorslly 


in No wc a silo, lijjan or a small 

Hh Newi 
Icro-cam 
b unites i 
Inlaa wl 

wfiwaTO "ond' iwp "maior Wsfi s. 


roii|i^ which 

Tu 

iidrion appolnlad will' 

con earned with mlcro-compuior 


d part man la in both Nowcasllu 
ana Durham an mlcro-canmuier 
icq ul si Hons and applies lions. 
Ilia uarson appointed 


llie 


implement a lion or 
uUno library on 
avail- 


will bt> 

Iho NAL 

such syalains _ v 

able crau-aesoinblor and simti- 
lstor software for u number or 
micro -processors. 

Annlfcanla should have n 
good backgrounu In nuinurlcal 
com nuilng and preferably some 
■ oxnerienco with micro syBloins. 

The appolutnionl will bo 

marto 

on onq 
oporal 

accord. -- - m -- s 

and exuorlenco j Hanna JA 
cn.QTj to ehjot or itanao I! 
,£ft. 0 B 3 to elb,iR 4 . Member- 
ship of Iho appropriate Uni- 
versity j up lira nnua t Ion tchanio 
Will be required. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from Ilia _ Bmiinr 

» ssi>ianl Registrar tl .P.i.IIib 
nl varsity. 6 Konslngton lar- 
MCt, NOWcaetlo upon Ty«C. 
NE 1 7 RU. wit It whom anpllca- 
tloqs ilhroo capias i lonollior 
lit the names and sddrgs»o« 
three reforacs. should be 
daod not lator than iTIh 
April, limo, Please quota rel- 
nrenee THcp. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THE UNIVEIISII'Y 
CHAIR ol UlOLOfSY 

ApMIcailons ere inrlled 
from wtrsons wllli . Iioiaiilval 
intere.U ror * IHIAIR of 
RIOLOtJY which will iiocotni* 
vacant on the rollrnnicni or 
Praresaor S. 11 . Crowdy Uioe 
Ihls year. 

Furl ho r parllculars may ba 
obislncd from Iho betroinry 
and RcBliirnr. Ihe Univonillv, 
Boulhamnton SOU ANll. ,und 
applIiMllons 1 10 conic Iroin 
applicants In Iho Untied King- 
dom and ono front oiliorsi must 
bo submitted before 31 st May. 
1 * 180 . 

Please quote reference THUS. 


STIRLING 

THU UNIVERSITY 

? BNIOH LECTURER 
N A □GOUNTAN (J Y 


Suita bio anpllcenis arc 
vtied lo apply lor a S 
LaclureShiu In Accoun 
within liio Denarmiem 
XecounUncy^and Hiwmoss^ 

a 12.004 i under' review i. 


HMU 


_ ocala ; fii 
A 13.064 I under revli 

Slnca being formed In 1*173 
the dopartmortl has been ox- 
— rapidly: with tho 

■ Incrraso In lha 
tiail. nrnnlnr senna 


ponding 
contjnuln 

number or Sian . nrnnlnr scone 
for reasonable spocinlieallDn of 
inleroHl is betaniiitR imululo. 


leave sclimne la 
with tho rim 
far loavo 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
THE UN A’ up an Y 


A sabbatical 
In operation 
opportunity 
llireo years’ service. 

Further parllculars 
nlloallon Torins lire — 

feff ySlsfJKf ir'siw 

' ig, Sllrllng. t'K*i 4 LA. in 
liaiii application* . should be 
th Anrll- l'M«* 


i Her 

and an- 
a valid hie 


Ing. 

whom a in , 
sent bv lKtli 



UM IgT 

.PROJECT OFFICER 


inadituilc llelds, aulDumllc con- 
al. . .or powo/ fleet njrka. 


E dI, .or power elecirqnlcn. 

mdldaiu will bo evpoclDd to 
be BtillalH V quALinnl onu to 

hdvo had fiosfa 

.onco In Imiustrl 


hm cprt ’"4 

are Invlien II 

riud per soda 

in llie col-rdsioh and . . 
tlon Centre IniluitrJsl Hvrvlcqs 
fql applicant will bo 


f JSft /teJ'/SfiHitlAition* 

I from Suiinhly riuAli- 
1 B for Iho alia vp pnsl . 


Fmicc- 


icant 


quAiinvil 

tioBlBrailiHtc 1 dkliefl* 

- Thd' suEcbsilui nitpllcljhl trill 
osniglpsw In lift icacHldg .01 

Mral' .rfs’Wm 

to Contribute lb itih vlMlWl'Itl 
fxsasrcli ^ aatlinly * within -th* 
tLodarlmcnt. 

'Salary will be nl pn appro-- 

»««« 

nnuui from til April. 


The successful _ 
roquired to undDrliiV. 0 , n pro- 
.grammo of fokcarth and ■trouble 
i Snooting Itt corrosion prtd rc- 
faloi^ Fields. . wllli particular 


einnhosis alt soli 'Carre 

cslliodlc nrotocllott and mom- 

5fl6\ild . hSva a, strailh bJcU- 
posi. ._ gmoi 
Baft- Will bo all 


Imjii 

.Tr*« 

iiirll. 



TffE ' UNIVERSITY 
SB 


I 







TUB TIMES HTGIIER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28 . 3.80 



L w» 


-X 



holtliivji a PRO In. tele 
eroa amt. or 
exporlMiw. 


b ' ftsrclfth .tonausBo. . tT|u , ri'y 9 J 

•I is lohAma lor one vear in ' u A Wt 1 

? - ' te.it M 

ilfifrv la. at, ma .lixcfl nolnl. - wa JtlE*t 

inclP.crornen^ljty^l-* ^hreteni . 


monc. would 

-noccifitry t 
oblolnodv. ■; 





; tJblNHURGl! 

liig UNlvku&tiV 


ST. CATHERINE'S COLLEGE 
OXFORD AND ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 

. ji ■ 

AERO DIVISION 

Appllcellona are Invited Io£33t^is*Hoyca Reuarch FaSn-o, 
tenable lor thraa years Inrirsobiecr ralaiad lo the intofaTSi 
Rolle-Royce Limilod In advanced gas turbines. Thera* 2 
preaenl active research mograrmpes. | n Oxford on th. 'J! 
dynamics and ihermo-dybsdildMdf 'iurbomachinsry mg itiurjT, 
design and materials proparllqa of.ga* imblne componsw, ^ 
BBsoclatsd Insyuniemallon. ’l «nr.'P H *** w 

Candidates should be in the age rango 26-32, and siiPgu hi* 
a broad background In mochanlcal engmaaring. msiallunw * 
applied maihemnltca and be proparad to join in me wem o> iZ 
enisling research groups. 

Further parllculars ol lha Fallowehlp and lha aurrsnl iiuhcIi a 
Oxlord may be obtained from The Mailer, SI. Caltiarini't CoUmT 
Oxford 0 X 1 3 UJ, with wham applications close on U Anil i| ' 
Candidates who sro shoH-lIslsd will be Inlacvlnsd In 
on 8 May 1980 , 



polytechnics continued 


OiHd 


BATH 

• THE UNIVEItsn Y 

FISCAL STUDIES , , 
Appllcailonv^aro Invliod I'M. 

Hu’ ,iuavo sluuonlslilp. to n.i 
from Oclobor, 3"IIU. for Iwf 
yu.irs .with tlio iidsslbfllty or 
oxicnslon lo a third your, fhn 
amount and ccindltioiia at the 
award are at nil I ai to those fur 
no nil a l S.S.lt.C. sfuUenlihlua. 

Tlio oiudonriilp is aasoclotml 

S itu Lhs Centro for i local 
lurilea, al this Untvorslty. Tlio 
topic for resoarch ts far mutual 
discussion but appllcutlpna are 
part I c nlarly oncourapud from 

S tudents with rosoiircn miorusls 
n: 


LANCASTER 


s. MAirriN's 
tlUiHEH E 


lllehe or 

HON 


ih. A T9BSSEbVH4i' 

cants should bMd t SZ ! 
Honours DsjrBaTn.ThNtajft l 
Uoilnious filudlss uutf t 
rniovanl UoT 


starch (nioroju. iMajau ! 
■ran of Intarut rtnW&iE. \ 
In Dip Ctiriiiun InjulM, d- ; 

liiounn , onnllcsiiii fw pi I 

JrwwJ 

ien religion ani to yj H 


Tjx stniciurei 
Inicrdaiiendcnce 

Gallarat. 


mri unit tv 
(Pro lessor 


Thu efficiency of 
phiienilliiira tProrvssor 
lard > . /■ 


heal Hi 
Got* 


Bllon 


The qOmnltsnce ensU of lirt- 
fPrafossor SnndforUi. 


iOP-ot 

mci 
con. 
theory 

tween, religion 
looked for. but I. 
exclude Hie trail 
practitioner In on* 
Dihulory an-lormi 
Bumlnlod. 

A _ salary or tMrrtmWi 

EA.noo Is .an 111 w tw u> 


Frilow appohilad 




Tat 
(Profasaor 


evasion ahd _ 
Bsndfordi . 


avoidance 


ho 


E.-lfs 1 


. . particulars may 

bhkilned from prolcsaor Dp.Y'd 
GOlUrd. School of Ituiiionlltos 
‘ “ Sciences, . Unlvnr- 

^Isvorlon Down. 



BEDFORD COLLEGE 

(Untvorally of London) 


the further pirittnan V *1 
with siuiljcauon, h 
avntloMg from lilt 
S. Mortjn s CrihM -, 

hs: ms; Sts: 

n soon ot poin 


Shi 


LIYERN^Nv- 

THE UNliUBSHY 
department of oeocriw 1 


, Tonskrio for on* year at nod- 
fort rtoTlogo from October. 
1 * 1 ( 10 . to onablg ollhcr q nust- 
oocioral scholar, ta undoriuko 
research fn ftnallsli or -a tiosl* 
graduaie stuuonl who has rum- 
Maiedai ln« two years t of 
research Inwards a ■ lilphav 
decree to cojnnlole his re- 

bJSi-Sur^SSLfflffp.’ “ s . 
titblwv 

Ihqo, Tfegont a Pant, Lonrtbn 
NWI 4 NS. Ghislnq ’ djlj for 
anullcatlons ; Iflih Anrll, IviHi. 





p*tot 


Apnltcallons *l*»irid Jg.C 

iTiim. 


Polytechnics 


; FeiloW&H^S &ld 

Studentships 

; • TiiE'L'ftivfeRaltY- ■ 

.. Jriviidtl ! I 8 F ■ . 
- SFUPENISHIP 
ponaoredi lenablo - 
ibBO. Anpllcania 
expected lo 
tletirees In 
... sctrriLOS. 

, Tlio atudoot- B|K»lnlad- yrtll 
yoiir In, conjunction -with ro- 

aiw.mie. 

ity or Aaiorr In Hirniinglfiifn.' 

***V%aB& -Bf'W • 


ThelbtyfcecJmtc 

• ofNorlhlxjridoti 

• !| ' ■ 

HEAD Of MPARTMENT 

(Gtsute vi) 

hepaflblciiit ot t^nguage and LlUfalUve 


and Lingtitsncs. The tiepaftment offers W«r .*« M 

**■«« ,=a 

Itttad to pl<y a Jhajoi- 

•.develqpritoit,- ApjUcpnts pipp.hove 


liould W lirgilal-ad 


degree courses 
d 

:And expert encb drcd 




Vi Ol- 


The Council of tHf. ’Polytechnic 
Invites appllcatiGns fdr the post of ' 

DIRECTOR 

The present Director proposes 
to retire on 31 st December, i 960 . 

Salary approx. El 8,000 p.a. 

(subject to review) 

Further particulars from Ihe 
Assistant Director (Administration) 
Trent Polytechnic, Burton Sireet 
Nottingham NGl 4 BU 
Closing date (or applications 
14 th April, 1980 


TIREOyT 

POLYTECHNIC 

INOTTINBHAMI 




IfCSSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

NfHfininl of Compulsr Solanco 
appirciiionB sra invited lor ihe 
fc#i ol:— 

SENIOR LECTURER 
08 LECTURER If In 
MTA PROCESSING 
SENIOR LECTURER 
QR LECTURER ft hi, 
COMPUTER GRAPHICS 
Md 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER II Is 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

2£SfH SS^EL 1 *, aalab- 
** Palyitehnfe in an 

Xu^®iiA e, ^S nte dapartmeni 
*8 IM fan HJPD0/I of an 

L - ^ WKoift apee- 

TBfSSfriTia 

E*"*sfsss? 

«« *nd coreuiunoy Wort. ? 

uMSCaur-S: 

f* "Prilanca of bgrinesa 
, Ifaslgn work. 

TLB. % lh Com- 
4«a taSLSS". haw ■ n 

01 flraphlca 

atna I 2 d* 22 . w f. ,a flf » b «*> 

ft tssSSS 

ttstean 




in -I t k." ,h « basic 

a“«~ss.irs 

SggBBgja 

,l - * 4 . 808 - 

■“W^iPSS- 


non 

gjg* ! TwuMb Peiy- 
“ijWsibrouflh Clovs- 
**• a April, 


- — l«B| 

Cbilitf 


..tttie; Okfijrctfernr.- •• < . 

pH AW qr. > 


' ■ fr s ; WRs:i* 

' . Vila PUW 4 AK-. FBtl,b(vSlllP . ; . ' i 


(*).ir'iiv, ....... 

a flits !<(VU ftfn 


13#f 




W A ■ 

book- -ftoMram* -ROlri. -i- -v 




rf* 


^NIC 




^ENIOft UtefUHBfi/' 

]^vW|n 8 iN^: ■WMhbb**?- ™ 


742-20911 ext- SBT- CdmphJted !* m «'- i Bn -. 

5 •April, '^ 1080 . 


'I J 


jsasr'. 

E! g«asi : 

. «auR« ii/ 
[Nw uauiift 
!« -MASS' 1 " : 
SJWWCAtlOM 

J'sSss'rs- 

0 0, lw deyeldp-i 

1 Artie' 


TA 


‘.r 1 


The Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 

POUTECHNIQ CYMRU 

hapariment ol Public 

Aamlnliirallon and Law 

(DIVISION OP LEGAL 8 TUDIES) 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are invited lor Ihla 

Le a c?u r r B ? PP ln nlm ?^* 01 P,,nc[ P al 
rAiLr ln ^ ,h * M* and 
gBSK? “PMxHno Daparlmeni of 
Public AdmlnlsfraKon and Law. 
The succeaalul applicant lor Ihfs 
podf should have had wide ex- 
rwlafwe of OBflrsB-kvsI leacit- 
149. C.N.A.A. Ccuri# develop ■ 
nd u* / In to- 

Ha/ahe will posaasa a 
good Honoura Ddfirsa and tppro- 
^* , '9 ,,<,u *ln/profa8slon«l 
mullHoallon, and will be expac- 
I” . *? ®//?r vigorous Iwderahlp 
to the Division of Legal 1 Studies 

sscssws ,Vi£ar^ 
gtAsraasa; 

i nfor mel enquiries may be itfdras- 
•" d M»vV- P- Hill, ihe Head 
of Department of Public Admlnl- 
siralon end Lew. on Eaf. 2740. 

ST°i«T : Thu,K,ay ' ^ 

Irtterriew dale : Weak commenc- 
ing 21st April, 1800 . . 


Faculty of Business Sludlss 
and Uw 

Deparlmanl of Bull nets 
and Management Sludlea : . 

LECTURER ' II tn MARKETING 

A fllth member la required to 
join Ihe laem leeching Marketing 
on pegreqi HNC/HND and . Pro- 
fessional Courses within Ihe De- 
pnrlmenf,. The person appointed 
would be upemed . to . contribute 
lo both subject end courie deve- 
lopment 

A speolel Inleresl In either Mer- 
kellng.. cpmmtlnlCftlion* Or .Ihe 
behevlourel aspects of Marketing 
, would be an advantage, • ,- 
■ , . Department of 
-' Malhemellca end Statist lei ' 

LECTURER I in STATISTICS 
- ANR OPERATING 'RESEARCH 

■ requlred’lo leach Degree and -pro- 
fesafonni oouraee -in Ihe area of 

, ; SSSi!X 8 4? M j?S A wp Wfc »b 

8sa«st ! uctu “" 

Furthar details end application 
■(!*.>» returned ay I7th 



LIVERPOOL 

ULYTCGHNK 


JEO, 


IANI" ' 
annum. 


ie- 

Scii-yicca ; . Unu. ' comndierlacd, 

SPnAW 

Cl^C 


- - — W*W 

or optirTitlpns 

aorvlcos.-. The successful r 
rtni will ba required . Id 
raparienee, fu . locfinicsl #or- 
vlcoa and cbmnutuig Opria- 
11009 . - •’ . ' • . 

^MuA quota rtforrnco 'LP/- . 

_ ct bring nfctc isM itari irtai' 
■tie - erniL-aranco of >iiiis -eavory.. 
■tsnoynl — 



LONDON 
liiAMgu I'OiA-reciiNti: 

. •WMSHatF" 

«.(Li* lnl, * J ’ ,,H * urisui Fnr .-I 
BHW . cwftpaRftil 10 li-jih ihu 
HW ** 1 IriHii II.N.u. lo M.rt. 
V*. - lat * , l l-mdliUlq will 
l».i* n i,n.lni .illume nuillllll II- 
f 'in, nilwsM business (.-sui-rl- 
* *'"■ ,'m Inivreei In Inirr- 
ii.iltun.il uuirl.i-linn iind cunino- 
J-'i 1 ".* m -■ ivnilan i.muunqo. 

l.ttluri-r i Crude 

..»? 1 ■» jo W. 3 ' ill : St nl or 


THE POl.Y'fEGIINIG 

d S a c , }SS t nJ ,p 

ACADEMIC POST AUGVE 

riEADCn 


i_nrudo VI. HcRd nf 
I Statu, 


Di-riariiucnl 


LaL-iurrr, 
• l.ur 
*lv 


,« 7 . 7 ;iJ io wi.™ 
L'J.-lHU I WjIH IdlIu- 


Auiillcanlft should bi- highly 
nun 111 ] nl iiE-odomkally and bo 
Ciiii.iIiIk- of iifoildlng leader- 
mill' In nitichHiilcui and produc- 
tion rn nln nor I ng. 

The DtpjrLtiii'iu has vsran- 
cius lor iwo lecturers io loin 


1 urihi-r lurikulurs and form 

•il U|i|,i|ciillon may bu ublnlncd 

bp bi.iiiinu nnicor. 
T’olyiw.luik. Woltlnu- 
I. Lontion. Seir off. 


•ram ihe 

lliuiai-i 
Inn Slrcri 

!P — W Ut ? m cunipli-itd aimllca- 
Etwini jihoiiEd Jfp relumed by 


u , 10 am .of , Moc Jiarilcaj^ and Lloc- 

Si 


UJchI Engineers loechlnn up to 
cliidlnu UBc llonours 
luir-l. Iho Df-riUlimrnl 
renoo or full and part- 
ou rare ru i-n inn IlSc, 


and including 
lieu roc Ii 
runs a 


■laiiL-A nrJLI’dHi . 


PRESTON 

„ . , n,K FOLY I I.CIINIC 
lil * following .i |, i in In i me nii : 
n >./LKU!»!! lo PS arp imiieo lor 
PlllNCIPAL LeCIUKEII In LAW 
i live pulls > Hof. AA 30 
BKNiriH i-E« ;n iii L n m 
^ . i' 9 Y<:iirn.uiiY 

i n«'\Mii|iiiinniii| ur fibnoi'nxal 
ilci olni/mcntft^^ifcjjL hulOfiy ) 

siiNiiUr'i.u^i ijhi:h m 
fjlTftN 11 1 V HUIIVEYJNU 


should up pea] to young Enuln* 
jjrs with about 4-10 VLiirs' 
iixporfencp In Inschlng or ro- 
kuarch. or Indusiry. 


LEI 


e.EN.irm l emu her or 
■LTUHE n II IN dvnaViic 

nil STRESS ANALYSIS 


LF-l' 


HUIIVEYINU 
Hof. A A. -£l 

SF.NIOH LEG I D H ER and 

l or onu nasi proforonco will 
be Divan la mxdicanls orfoilna 
Iniliisiri.il Leon antics end for 
me oinor. any rolovnni area 
nr ki-onnnilri nnd-nr nuHncas 
5 i tidies will bo cvnsiilcrou. Hof, 
AA- SH. 

l.U:iT>lirn II in CERAMICS 
HEF. AA MO 

Biliary scelm ■ uudor roviowi 
. Principal l.nclllrpr, 1 : 8.280 
lo .t". t>.a i bur i lo iui.-loa. 

, Kpnlor l.ocliirer. L 7 . 0 JJ la 
Ell-Jliu i b.iri tu Ln,H 71 . 

Lecturer II. x-I.HuS la 

S 7 .AW). 

UpIbIIs. quullnu rc-rrrenco 
number, (rum iho I'ersonuol 
Orntr-r. . Fruition Pntyuclinlo. 
Fn-sion I'ltl 3 nj. ctmunij dale 
H; r t( )U, lfilh Anrtt. 

GLASGOW 

CUI.LCGE Ol’ TECHNOLOGY 
A melor nulytachnk insmu- 
tionoi hHjhtr oducaiien. fnvlte 
applications ror iho following 
pas lx - 

jBunsM**r« 

Amillcailona are Invited from 
cannidotes wLUi osuortlso in an 
iDloiqdy. BuMin, 
s In nltihcr tihn- 
)qulrsd. 

CHANjiCAL AND 

- 

, To develop llip research end 
leaching iconrarnnir relevant to 
one xpccfnllsl topic of 'fkernu 
Fluid Mechanics, e.g. Heat 
Irafufor, Gas Dyiuunlra, Heal 
Fnglnc*. Aero dynamic* . Air 

Conditioning, olr. Candidates 
must .have a proven research 

senior txonjre&i "A •• 
Applicants Should liokl t 
n Wires and pro fen tonal eiuHil- 
ccilana In ophthalmic optica. 
Approprlale clinical, roawdl. 
or leaching experioneo wit] lie 
essential. An interest in ocular 
onotetny and clinical studios 
would be en advantage. 

MANAGEAI ENT STUDIES 


whose main rcinonsi buttles win 
b.- It'D cli Inn and roioerch In nne 
of ihuse jrras, 

SENiiHi IJ'.Gl UllLIl OR 

Mg an I k’ i f 1 V»iu minvnoN / 

INDUS I l(f Al. ENOINI’.EIIINu 



Ricnl In fndii 
Mnnagitiuonl 


i oemuque* . BFtH 
Manufaci urine Sysloma snd 
Tnthnnlnoy. Encaiirngomoni wii) 
•J jhuwn ta iho sUccMiluf 


shuwn jo me succosiiu 
— .didoic who wishes io in 
Bp'inwrtaiD n-sosreh. 


liSWiMnaM 


9,871 


ii.-'iiu- 

, - 'M.H 06 -t 7 .wVluiF 

■y ew iiranafor (rum Lec- 
II to senior Ijtciurer Is, 
■l tq oflldonLy rcqulra- 


r mlor L-riiirnr 
Leriuror If 
dcr review 
lurep ' 

nubjrc. ... .„ ly , 
inrnis .uuionuiic 


rtru 


AnullcBlIpna. Inrliiiimn n cur- 
■ > 11 U'", rilan unit the name# 
or iliroe reroteea. ahoulil bo 
n«ni in mo lioad or noiwnniont 

^as?B8a- 0 »m.w 

■ained. 


■rt-a of micro 
liat ojcuoricnre . 
Uon la rcgulrsd. 
fcl 


OXFORD 

THE POLVTECIINIC . 
DEPARTMENT OF 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

Or a ppll ml MATH E MAI 



Further details and appii 
tlon (Mm from Mr. J, W. to,™, 
Drparlmcrnt or hi a i he in Hike. 
Hletlsllcs and Goinnullno. - 
jtod I’oiyleclinlc. Osrord 


plica* 

nng. 

ika. 

Ox- 

OXB 


p^o* tw a.^. p< 8r%ag' 

ora (Jus tea proftraHr in Mtrkrt* 

n °' 

Cnndldalea should hold a 

J ood. honour* degree, and pre- 
wfttrfv a h ghor deeroe. fn 
mathfwiaucai science with 
• special Vun Jli) either statistics » 
ooornllnnal raxearenV PrtTen- 

ijm field of burinese anptlcs- 
tlons nr n“' 


„ ? B, . 4 r S[ «al": SohJor Locfuror 
f' A ” EA145 in £6. 018 . bar) 
I*. fflO.lfta. trtrlureP "A" 
IP. 157 rbari to. 
y .T m.- P.actn.q on in* salary 
•celo will bo given for relevant 
ox non enco. 

• Forms of BQpIlcottan and '•>*- 
Winr psritnilars can bo ohtsl 



be r wii rued not 
April inih. 1 * 180 . 


■ ■ LONDON 1 - 

THAMES POf-YTECHNtO . 

BU 8 INL^B C 5 J 8 MVN^rRAnON 

8 EN i?Si^ u ^ 

pio Division of Hiutneas 

Kir fawaBFiyHafSK 

buslnoss fallcy, apcrnllons 
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Administration 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
p COLLEGES ; & SCHOOLS ; ; 

The Methodist Church'' Division 1 of Education and 
Youth propose to appoint an Assistant Secretary to 
work within the secretariat responsible for colleges 
of higher education arid boarding schools and having 
responsibility with ihe Seoratary and the: Accountant 
for financial and accountancy services. 

Particulars * of (he post may. be obtained from 
Mrs: Margaret Slablei, MCS, 2B Marylebone Road, 
London, NWI 8JP (TeL t 01-93B 3723). Closing .date, 
30th April, IBM. 


Education Director 

Reputable' American Private tiducotionul Institiitig'ii 
seeks creative British director for under grad unto 
university l^vol . Ldndon prograniihe ;jn politics, 
ecpnoniics and humanities. * . 

Desirable aunilficstions : knowledge of 1 British ahd 
Amoricah higher education, administrative experience, 
university, teaching, counselling, scholar snip , ana 
graduate ..degree: '' 

pull- qr^ part-time. Send 'r£siim£ . and names of three 
referees ro Box Ng. 0700 V, T.H.E.S.', \V.C J. . r n ' 

Application .'by April 4 th. Position .vacant, middle 
June, J 980 .. % ' ' . 


SENIOR 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Due to promotion the Coni mission has a vacancy at 
its head q uartara In Manchester for a Senior Executive 
Ofllcer who will be responsible for Identifying possible 
areas lor formal investigations (as defined in the 
Sex DiscrlminaHon Act) in Ihe fields of Education and 
Training .planning and carrying out such 
investigations ; drafting reports and formulating 
recommendations. Candidates will be required to 
i5S*!S r " * BUbstantlaf achievement in Education In 
leaching or an administrative capacity. 

?n nnd n ^. ir IS 5a J a 1 ry 18 ? 7>36 ° on a SCH| o rising lo 
EB.BOO (subject to review in April, 1980) with the 
benefit ol an excellent non-conlributory pension 
scheme nnd generous holiday and sick pay 
arrangements. * 

Eg* dBta ' lG 0 n f ‘ an application form are available. 

Personnel Section 

Equal 

Opportunities 
Commission 

OversaaB House, Quay Street 

Manchester M3 3HN 

Tel : 081.833 0244, Ext. 70 

Please quote Ref- No. THES/180 
Completed forms to be returned by 16th April, 1980 
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Colleges of Higher Education 


Athrofa Gogledddd Cymru 
The Nortti E Wales Institute 


of higher education 


CARTREFLE QOLLEQE, WREXHAM 
SCHOQL OF SOCIAL SCfENCES 

LECTURER II IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Appllcftilona are invHM Irani - aullnbly qustlNcri and eMwiancrd 

^ i'T, '.*t 

1. Lecturer In ResIdenila^Socral Work ! 

• T^.f P*Soh, sptfMnlftd win Ue n nibfflbar: ol'ft. I«a)n of olx elalf 

"" k • a ' , “ iiM » “«"> 

2. Lecturer in Guidance and Pastoral Care 

f» bovqM wb ° t ’* n u,oh , ,h * rqns* ol guldanos liiwa 

•PPIMIIM and lurthar dalallg may k» obtrinsd from 
£■ H^g^tswr. - KeMarteas Conas*, NorUi t Waha Insrt- 

luift. ol Hlghar idooBlIorf, Connah'ft Ouay, Chryd, to whom iJrty 

tertr.^rt" n#d »**",•*' "^^WertjBS 


; CANTERBURY CHRISTCHURCH COLLEGE 
OF. HIGHER EDUCATION 
Applidatlons are Invited for the following, posts. 

ID Principal Lecturer and Head : of the Hist^y 
Department 

|2) Principal lecturer and Head of the Science 
Department 

„ Salary: Principal Lecturer C8, 266-El 0.38 2 p.a. (under 
review). ■ ■ .■ r . ' 

The College, offers BA. BEd and BSc degrees, PQC6, 
advanced Diplomaa and Higher Degrees; In Education. . 

Fat further detail* please write to Mrs. Jean . Long, 
Principal a Secretary, lo whom applications should be sent 
not later than 18 April, 1980. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2U* 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


•V'v rf - r rv- 



National Institute, fwHigfW' Bltteufion Dublin 
limsNttkuiitiu um Aixfoidcacfm Haifa Alto Ctiaih 

The National Institufe Jbr Higher Education, DwW/» t, the most 
recently established Higher EdmMott huiliutioH In Ireland, Is 
wit- re cwltlng Its f\rst Academic Staff to participate In the 
establishment of its Initial pragranunett tti vrhkh Us first 
undents will tnroll hi Autumn J980. 

Applications ate Invited for appoinintenl to the following 
potn wiihin the Faculty or Science, 

Head of School, 
of Biological Sciences 

Head of School 
of Chemical Sciences 
Lecturers in: 

Biological Sciences 

(Botany, Zoology, Microbiology, BiocTie mis fry.) 

Chemical Sciences 

(l^iysicatjnoigaiilc .Organic, A ilfllytkal.) 

The first programme to faa developed within the Faculty of 
Science will 6 b a Degree Course in Analytical Science. Further 
substantive courto development* are anticipated and research, 
programmes of a substantial nature will be promoted and 
developed. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 


experience at wi advanced kvcL 

Considerable Important wifi he Attached to llte leaching and 
research abilities of candidates. 

SALARIES: ’ 

Appointment as Head of School may be at Principal Lwiunr 
or Senior Lecturer level. The appropriate salary scales 
. (effective IJ3JI980) are M follows; 

Principal Lecturer; £lt ,744 « £-13,456 . 

; Senior Lecturer; C 9.776 -£12,226 . 

Lecturer t. ;• *8,813 - filial S 

: REVISED SAtARTESr i 1 . . : ■. V 1 J . : 

The above salary scales are under review and are expected 10 
ntiraci significant increase*. Details uill.be available to 
applicants. 

CLOSING DATE:. 

|6ih April. 1980, 

Application Forms iod further details. are available from: 
Porepnncl Olfce. National institute for Higher Education, 

1 Lotar Grand Canal Street, Dublin 2, Ireland, 

. Telephone; Dublin 765175# .► • j. . 

Candidates \shd baVe responded fo previous genera! ; . 

advcEiitemen« need ndt ve^applyas iheU - : applications Mil ' 
automatically rec&lvc consideration. 



the College 
iofRipon&%rk 
f St John 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURERS, GRADE II 


Applications are Invited from well-qualified 
ate equivalents lor the following posla ]" thb Chun >h of 1 Enfl 
land Voluntary College of Higher Education (1.700 men i ana 
women). The appointments will date to* 1 ™ J** 

1080 The College, which was formed in 1975 through the 
amalaamatlon of The College, Rlpon, with St. John a College. 
York, 8 offers courses leading lo the following Collegiate awards 
of the University of Leads: BA/BSo (Hons and degree 
BEd (Hons) degree. Diploma in Higher Education, PoBt-Qradu- 
ate Certificate In Education, the post-Bxperienoe Cerdf cate in 
Applied Social Studies, the Diploma in Special Education and 
the Certificate In Education for Teachers i of Nurses. J*" pelage 
also offers oourseB leading to the award of the Dlplomaofthe 
British Association of Occupational Typists. The appoint- 
ments wilt be el the appropriate point on the Lecturer, Grade II, 
Scale (E4,adB-E7,888— under' review). 

DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA. FILM AND TELEVISION, 
HUMAN MOVEMENT STUDIES AND MUSIC 

Film and Television , . ... 

The person appointed will be required to cooperala in the 
teaching ol courses concerned with the theory and practice of 
visual communication. A proven ability to teach aspects of this 
subject la essential; recent practical experience of professional 
television production, or a similarly relevant area ol experience, 
is highly desirable. 

Human Movement Studies . . 

(Temporary one-year appointment lo replace a member ol stall 

on aecondmant.) . 

The person appointed Is likely to be responsible for gymnastics 
and to contribute to athletics end games studies. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants should have a principal interesl In Human Geo- 
graphy coupled, with Western Europe and/or the USSR. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 

(Two appointments) • . , _ 

One appointment will require experience in modern European 
and British history from the mid-IBlh Century with a specialism 
in Victorian Britain and/or. looal history In this. period. For the 
other appointment, Borne of the following interests need to be 
available: .American Hlatory or American Studies, Imperial 
and/or Posit-Imperial history. 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


PASS 


Candidates should be well-qualified graduates in English, with 
ol early defined sreaa of special Interest. They should also ba 
able to contribute to the leaching of a wide range of English or 
American literature oourasa. 

Further details of all the above posit and application forms may 
•be obtained from the Principal, The College ql,.RIpon and York 
St. John, Lord Mayor's Walk;- York Y03 7BX, to whom com- 
pleled application forms should be returned to arrive not later 
than MONDAY, 21at APRIL, 1080. 


PRINCIPAL } 

LECTURER 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
LEADER ISECONDARY) 

The main function ol this poet le lo 
lead the Colleaa In revlewlno and 
re-orlentlno lie eeoondary prole s- 
Blonal work at In-service and pra- 
■ervlce levelB In iha llQht of the 
contemporary curriculum debate. We 
are looking for a person who has 
held a poet of Senior raaponalbliny 
In secondary schools and has ex- 
perience ol curriculum development 
In schools. 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

• COURSE LEADER 

fi.Ed FOR SERVING 
TEACHERS ICNAA) 

We are looking for a person with 
experience of CNAA Course adminis- 
tration to lead this Innovative course. 
Expertise In the field of primary edu- 
cation is preferred and a Qualifica- 
tion In curriculum studies would be 
eh advantage. The person appointed 
will leach In other programmns as 
. appropriate. 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY MATHEMATICS 

We are looking for a person who 
will be able to contribute lo profes- 
sional courses In mathematics In in- 
service end Initial programmes. The 
ability to relate to serving leaches 
la essential, and substantial experi- 
enoo In a "primary school 1s highly 
desirable. 

SALARY SCALE : 

L11 £4,800-67,888 Under Review. 

S.L. £7.082-88, 171 Under Ravlow. 
pl. EB,26B-E10,3B2 Under Review. 
WrJMon details of thoao pools sra 
available by telephoning Ino Princi- 
pal's Secretary (0782 777188). Can- 
didates should send a lettor ol appll- 
oatldn, a ourfloulum vitae and (he 


names, and addresses of two leforaes 
as ioon os. possible lo Tha Princi- 
pal,. Collage of SI. Mark end St. 


John, DerrllQrd Road, PlymoUlh, 
PL8 BPH. 


CANTERBURY, CHRIST 
CHURCH COLLEGE Of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

"" Applications are lAtll^ ^ 

TWO Lecturers/ | 

Senior Lecturers j 

in Mathematics \ 

One must h*« ■ higher ta,. ' 

In Statistics srd be preutM'j '■ 
losoh ihe Bublsal to 
degree leval. The oth*r , 
mainly conosrned vrltn cunk^i 
work, though ability io 
"some aspects al miln ««. 
work would bs ah' stknligw. 

Salary ; Lsctursr ll/Stnlor im 
lurer E4,8DB-£B,871 p.i. i ura 
review). 

Tha oollsga oHeis BA. Mt 
and BSc dorses. no. 
Advanced Dlptorasi ud Uh 
□sgreBe In EoeoititM. 

For further dsUlli pkuttfi 
to Mrs. Jean Lang, Man 
Saoratsry, to whom ipphett j 
should ba tern not w# » 
18 April 19BQ, 


CHESHIRE" j. ! 

CHESTER CQLLLGE * 
HIOIIEH EDUCATOS 

Applications aro limbi b 
Ihe [Dllnwlng pMU *u*i 

T ***** 

aradunl'l In iDRM'm 1 -* >• 
Tleacti 11. Ed, end n.ATtonn 
Evnorionco 01. lucMri Dura 
und/or practical . won !» »• 

ranch Dovtlonnwiml Pip};-*; 
land Curriculum Dolma £ 
■acundnry Tosil to 
P.C.CI.K, fcOIBSW. 
cnnLrlbulo to B-Ed. SiMn 

wont and lilghor dcffti «»-•' 
would ho sfl 'dwuH. 


Sport In »To B.A./B.H.41W 

sata a.i£ffliwsv ' 

ss-s£mHH 

Thny should sliO h mj - 


mnkcr a olrma I 

.practical areal of srstt** 

JL'BO, . * — i 

LANCASTER 

i w * raft 


Tjftr do«D. eaf-jg, 

lion lpni\* ™*f. 
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Colleges and Departments of Art 





Jxctiin?r itt Social J^ycholo0 

Lcctuivr ail 

Linguistics/Socio-linguistics 
lecturer in Media Sociology 


lea thing tin t ha BA. an 

. * I .. • ' * '• I 




roprlale quallflaallonfr . and 


from a'wide rfinfle: Oj afeas 

lor.axarrtple'C 

, Saiir: : ihbv* , “ 


incttiefry ’frv 


Salary' .ScAlea. it 


fo'HTi'^.tiy&llabf^frotn^lhe Jte'rt 
The National jnstUute^ttir Higir^f-Eriuoafion.' 

be Qbqlploled an4) returned b$ 


The Director Is raspopsib|e to the 
the overgl! administration of Ihe Con 9 ■ , 
Which wa£ founded In .1746 andls a i g[te 

institution of., Higher Education teacwn ?; 

pegree level. . 

The Bpard has feoently 

Mndertaking that the Government wj ' ;f 

new and permanent accommodation ^ 

'College appropriate to Us fulfiM n 
the.TvlatiqnalGol|ege of Art and .Desifl y 

•The Director npw. to be 
proven- administrative and; other re » y 
experience > hhd iquallfioation;- 'jn 
'permanent and' behsfonable. JSirfwi® W 
be in-tfie BCale £12,474 ta £14,52°, flW , 
;• proboGed' Devlin Review .addition;-:;,. 


i/i las MTcVGibbpns, 
Secretary to the Board 


secretary to tne.Boara, n , Del ]gn,- 
The NaUonaT College ofArt «n d ; ;; 

B lldare ^Ueett'.; : . J- f 

Mbiln :a:t T r ’■ • 


Telephone : 68291 [I . 
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princLpjvi ,,i ;Ciir(ora l -r\*]i^ l ? k 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.3.80 


Colleges of Education .... 


Rolle College 

Exmouth 


Applications are invited from suilably 
qualified candid ales for this post which 
becomes vacent on Ihe retirement of the • 
present Principe [ on 31st August, 1981. The 
Authority wishes to make an appointment with 
elfacl from 1st May, 1981, allowing a one-term 
overlap. • 

The College offers B.Ed./C.Ed. (Hons) and - 

B.A. courses validated by the University of 
Exeter, end the successful candidate will be 
expected lo have the qualities of academic 
leadership necessary to sustain and develoo 
Ihe College's work. 

Salary scale : within the range for Group 5 
view) 988 ^^■777'CI 3.431), currently under re- 

Appllcatlon forms and further particulars -a rtf * ‘ 

available from : Chief Education Officer- (BR1), 1 

County Hall, Exeter, EX2 Z* " ' 

400. Closing dale for 
receipt ol appilcatlonB : j FI M 

Wednesday, May 7th, £ 


DEVON 



& TRINITY AND -& 

ALL SAINTS’ ■&,-& ■ 
nlW . , COLLEGE ■ wLca 

' (Affllfated with the 

. University of Leeds) 

Coll , tse > an ' independent institution 
d*e University of Leeds, provides studies 
B - Sc : (Collegiate) and fi.Ed. 
Ordiinry and Honours Degrees of the University. 

Applications are invited for flic following posts : 

STUD^ R/SEN * 0R LECTURER >N MANAGEMENT 

sSSf”?^ be .graduates with Industrial and/or re-, 
, an l d ‘ Preferably, should bn prepared to 

Si a2«? vi^ J LiL Cgrc 1 e ^ cl , at lc Wt °ne of. the f«l-. 

sSKsom 1 ^ 11 1N 

J 'Kfin Honours . graduates with an. 

nSref e ™Li, d T° r .. Geography of Development with 
SahlS SS" 5 ? 10 T - a,| n America and the EEC. 

5®48t : LectUrar n « «.470-i7,I49 ; Senior Lecturer, 

# SSSS4S t K» and ejpHoffflon fqrms, width should, be- 
teiaraed by Tuesday, A prlf 8th, 1980, are obtainable from: 

The Registrar. - . 

- _ . Trinity and All SBlnis' College ' ' 
erownberrle Lane, HorsforUi, LEEDS LSI 8 Slip 


Neareh Posts 


- . BEDFORD 
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LONDON 

, TOP LONDON >IOBE>n-AL 
’ - MEDICAL CCLLLEUB ' 

(Unlvereiiy ot Ltm'donj 
ansCARCH PSYCI 10 LOOf8T 

11 sEx-noLE LBftntfiNO n 
' ADOLESCBNCB *' . 

a . MvcHowoier »■ 

rmulrsd la carry out ■ projccl 
on *o>i-rolo icamlno riurlnn 
ndolcoconto^ Tlio r.-ioarrh will 
be ruunceii- by- -Ui# SolMoi 
S rlnicp Rnboftreh Connell. Yho 
urolcci will be Tor one" year'* 
duration In tbo r|ra( Ins lance. 

■?5BSJ 1inc * ■ wortiniT wnh 
yauna . people r Jn- a eciiool sci- 


Tho aiartlnd dote cnulil bo 

, acronttna lo ago anil vxpvrl- 
■ once, ■ 

Applies lions; including cur- 
riculum yiiao end thu iumM 
or two nrmoi, should be sent 


Applies lions; including cur- 
riculum Vino end thu uan>c* 
two Mriiwi, should be sent 
«a . soon ns jioswlilf' to Ur j. 
(jOloman. poiiDrinitml or 

. .Further Information may bs 
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Librarians 


OXI'OilD 

WI'Y MAIICAIfLr IIALL 


n.iinr. lihiiahian 


. .:\ | :l , !! c a"."A 1 ' irom 

JiUAUDAILS with |,rui. sslotidl 
lil.i-i.r v iiiliilll nations eng i.ru- 
li ...hit wilt, L\|.{Nunci of hcb- 
uviiile Mbi.il y lvurl. lor ., i.ir- 
ai.in.'iil Pi.polnlinrni >.Mrilno 
(?' Dciobar 1'iflCl. or .is »ouil 
JS posit 1,1 u lltcrLelli-r 

S.ilirly Will he on .1 unlo 
rerjumn frgr.. AS. 1152 lu J.H.760 
P 'villi i.dJUMmcnls L-X|»-Lted 
Irani O(.iobnr, I'iHO 

unher (inrlkiibir& n.ny ba 
ohl.< Ini'.l Irani ihr- TronKUry, 

Ifv )' .V.» r0llrul “"‘L Oxlur.l, 
'fW. 10 wh.ji,, dpiilli a- 
.„?,V lK Wl i. h ..- cuiricul.il.. ut .,0 
•unj Ihu nuinc-s ol ihno relr-r- 
,%»• M»HII lu n nrh 

I O 01 !l,,Cr ,llan 111 May, 


Colleges of Further Education 


STRANMILLIS COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL : JAMES POMFRCT, M.A., B.Sc., Mid. 

ir n i,;^ a ? ml|li f J Co,le ° B P r0v, das courses', of Initial 
training lor students who are preparing to teach in 

BEd' ? S , o!?i?«S d j Mcondary schools through Ihe 

ficate i?Kfn™.i« m 4 VBarBl 8nd ,hB Gradu ^ Certi- 
SV n J^J' iQn 11 y . ear) oi ,he Queens University; 

« « d mTi'i n n? ™ urs8B ,or 'eachers. There ia at present 
sutfiee H!fr »isT Et ! ucall0n C0Uf ae in two shortage 
- no ffloul tea? 98 13 non - den ^»«°'ial = IHere is 

wood?d S esfa!e 9 oflm! a I? nt,y 8ilU . aled in an *>»ractive 
wuoaea estate of some 45 acres, in a quiet residential 

£2fI2t OUl r w 00d h° r l if® sou,hern ouiBkiits ot Ihe City ol 
• hmm?: New b ^ i,dln a p'ojects to the value ol £21 m 
have been completed in recent yt-ms. . 

' LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN CRAFT. DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGY 

- are invitod fr0f n suitably qualified 

shou d h« 2 rt°° d |® achin 9 expsnance. Candldales 
work and hS f , lhe ,aachm 9 ot wood and metal 
h n i . n,ormBd mlerust in technology and 
Thf°ni 8mp0rary ? tlllurt8s lo design and cralt curricula 
The person appointed will be udrl of Ihe Crafl. Design 

Ind Urol Servicin s the full-time BEd Degree 

fn d tlS tSSSsS CO V rSBS ' flnd be squired to participate 
nnnffmn f n0 . 0, 0 in ' SBrv,c o part-time courses. The 
appointment is tor September 1. I960. 

• .SALARY SCALE: ...; 

■ - L ®oturar/Sen)or LecltWer. *4.606 lb Efl nfl tot • 
ft WHIP. 'Vjth. appropriate- placing. . 

r8v i aw8 from A P rii - 1*0. 'and alao lroni ' ‘ - 
comparability recommendations.) 

■ ...VonSSnSS^ rBm °T “ POriB,s ,,om 

Further information about the College and the 

nhffid 16 ! 1 ’ a °Ti. a l° rm of 8 PP |iQa l i on, may be .* 
5ec,e, f , V- ‘ ■‘ranmUls Collage, i 

bB reC8iv ® d no1 >•»« ‘hen j 

• ; o'; f’M*-..!-? !(. ‘ • ' 1 ■ “■ 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

i Royal Aurounh oil ' 

™ia& ^H£f¥ioS p - Colleges of Education 

KlnssfuiT ' Nat! 'Road Klnpilun 
upon Tliamoa Surrey KTi qAQ 
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Union view; non-teaching 


university staff 

Who answers 
to whom at 
the Big O ? 

Accountability— the search for it- or 
[he struggle against it-— is a con* 
slant political theme. Members of 
Parihunent, Civil Service depart* 
mertts, local councillors, trade 
union executives— where does the 
buck stop? Who answers to whom 
batween now end the Day of Judg* 
merit? 

Some are pinning their hopes on 
the ncw-slyle Select Committees of 
die. House of Commons. Visions of 
muddle-headed senior officials 
apologizing for oversights that cost 
the -public millions of pounds, 
errqrs that give windfall bonanzas 
of Gddic money to grasping mufti. 
ndimijnls. It is all coming out in 
the ‘open now. Of course, there is 
uiuglfY much more interest when 
money Is involved, especially whore 
, large amounts ot money are fn- 
: raised, and even more especially 
when it is ** our ” money. 

While such moves go on. even 
: the} universities are beginning to 
feel " the wind of change. Tho 
unlyqrsuv Grauts Coinmltee’s cloak 
of DM(iaeittiaIIty is being tugged 
W-.by people other than DBS 
mandarins. But as always in higher 
tducaiion, the first problem Is to 
find out who makes the decisions 
; or rather who will admit to making 
' toern, A previous column discussed 
■ ride union difficulties In discover* 

! power lies— file race 

'wnjlte Tlce■chaIIceHors , and prln- 
Jipflr committee to the University 
S^. C T n, i lee t0 , the Secretary 

i e - b «k to the individual. 
!^5S®° us universities — it’s a 

KSr ,? a , me A ? ut . it>s nowhere so 
. PMa-aa in Oxford. 

:JG3 i ^san to negotiate at 
' SSSr *e hhgn -sounding 

\SSJfSA for Non-Teaching 
iSSaWn^! Committee for 

J2J “rt Workers, the 

Oxford was never men- 
., <>»€« .It iras taken for granted 


that Oxford would nut P-.ll in line 

, and , in private, tlio old 
hands muttered that the liig O was 
differpuj.; u had its own ways,- 
■ , s , nit>re , ail| d more univcrshles 
jo+iien national negotiations end 
some limited order, at however low 
u level, began to develop among 
l lie mass of different wage rales 

S/Iij* 0 ?' “I l0 h5p oE scrvic ®» Oxford 
SLood aloof. |'\f>u see, it’s not just 

Jhe university", the line went, 

there are all the colleges ". I 
failed to see why the number of 
colleges should matter. If an even 
greater number of well-respected ' 
universities throughout • the* lahd, ' 
most of item with many more 
employees, could finally set aside 
the o!d autonomy argument, and 
«i to negotiate non-teaching 
staffs’ wages, why not Ox Ford Col* 
leges ? 

It was difficult to -find out what 
tlie staff were paid, to see whether 
or not they were generously 
treated. Despite being the centre of 
axcemeiLce so far as Industrial tela, 
lions studies were concerned, it 
seemod that trade unions were 
hardly heard .of in m,osf colleges. 
Jet alone allowed through tho main 
doors. Surely the old prejudices, 
based on working-class myths, 
weren’t rooted in fact? The local 
union official was asked to look 
deeper, and what a sorry sight 
appeared. , ,. 

J. : were illegally employed 
without, contracts of employment ; 
working G8 hours a week ; no over- 
time payments; Saturday and Sun- 
day working, with no tlrntfand-a* . 
half, let alone "double time and. no 
suggestion of time off in lieu. And 
then there were the pay rate*. ' 
When it came to paying servants, 
the position in many places made 
Grun wick’s look like philambro- 
plats I Though accepted by every 
other university in the British 
Isles,- -the' .Clegg. Comparability 
Report on university manual 
workers was not implemented by 
the colleges. 

Desperate Ilfs need desperate 
remedies, and the four brave souls 
at one of the colleges must have 
been desperate indeed when they 
a BT e ®d to let their case go before 
the Central Arbitration Committee. 
We guessed they would find 
against us. It was really only a 
matter of flying the flog arid seeing 
which particular combination of 
jM-jgon phnasp8 t would- tell us we 


h? d hist. \«s, it was true thar 
Ucyg had fixed a minimum rate of 
pay at £1.21 per hour; yes, it was 
true that the College win paying as 
litde as £1.02. " Bui ", said tho 
■Hired solicitor, "the fact was that 
many oilier Oxford colleges were 
paying far, far less". He produced 
what had been hidden from the 
union, details of manual worker 
wage rates at some of the oldest, 
richest, most prestigious colleges in 
the world : 99p per hour, 93p per 
houi, and for some evening wai- 
tresses 43p per hour I Upstairs, 
Downstairs, is a living reality, but 
1 he case, of course was lost. . 

' «.i« a C m 3S * ^ developed to 
colleges, even though some 
employees began to wonder about 
the union s position. After all, they 

f t f , u St , h ? ve } abs of “rts. and 
some felt their tied, houses might 
be at risk if they were to raise 

c? nd -i -?. sk for J usl >ce 
There s the flexibility as well— per. 

I s a 60-hour week, but 
nobody minds too much if you're a 
few minutes late from time to 
time. 

,3 n i d / h p n there's the honour of 
simply being part of this great edu- 
canonaj tradition. 

-«So^* ihe Browing view Is that 
something must be done. Perhaps 
the Oxford colleges do not exist on 
public money, perhaps they do not 
•* t e .8 themselves as accountable to 
the world at large and the Govern- 
‘ n particular. Their funds aro 
chiefly private and are not contiol- 
JjLS the University Grants Com- 
mittee. But is that any reason to 

„! U fe 0Wn men and women 
with so little respect ? Are Oxford 
■ dona treated as badly here as their 
.peers in other universities? Is the 
cost of living In Oxford notably 
less for manual workers ? 

A college bursar recently told 
me when he was confronted about 
the .position that he was appalled 
when he realised the conditions im* 
nosed on the college servants. 
What a shame that realization 
comes so^ late in the day. Even 
Oxford will have to account For its 
position soon, and cries of "We 
didn’t know what was going on” 
will not be acceptable. 



The week gets under way with an 
encounter on the bus. A mature 
student.- 1 wants to change options 
and has lost her iL-ading list. I 
intone a few titles, mentally revise, 
the timetable, and feel guiltily 
grateful that I'm not a school- 
teacher, as shafts of earnest ado- 
lescent obscenity pierce the 
tobacco haze. 

At work, this frail travelling 
coincidence looses unforeseen com- 
plications. The polytechnic is 
stretched over a number of sites 
between. Hendon (where I. am 
based) find Ponders End— a nliilo- 
sophy -lecturer dreamed up, or 
rather deduced, the name “North 
Circular.” for our house journal — 
and course organization extends all 
ones powers of mathematics and 
diplomacy. I phone iny local office- 
In charge of room allocation, and 
suddenly realize that I’m adopting . 
the tone in which I speak to man- 
agers of banks and building socie- 
ties. Securing my loan, I make 
some .timetable adjustments : and 
notice that one seminar is down to 
an agreeably tractable group of six. ■ 
A memorandum about staff-student 
ratios . hangs importunately in my 
field of;. vision, so. I light a cigar- 
ette arid; go for coffee. 

Staff -student ratios force their 
way info almost every discussion 
which ,i& not actually focused on a 
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i^wngs and 
roundabouts of 



, Kariipson 

‘ " ' As we look at the ■ troubles ini 

- S.T® v82S ,r UIldar ‘ Huddersfield, Teesside, NELP and 
*t aiw*' ■ DES u *88 such elsewhere, the fears of S6me of us 
“fd euphem- deepen. Local decisions will lead to 
j remember provision becoming more patchy 

I ihV Education, and less comprehensive nationwide.' 

is Iff 0 ®™ i rdm a recent Individual examples inay . be mls- 
wm” from 1 1969 the leading, but the overall trend ii 

?. teseuts effect dear and it is a grim one; what Is 
P bhn?e 2S lwee n QLR and gained on the swings of local 
If the OWR authority economies will be lost on 
jo remain constant or the roundabout of national develop-. 
^fblniiviSin Id tn fact pro- meht. 

does a Whatever, credit Anthony Crasland 
„ „ deserves for launching the poly- 

; P de .Caps ail technics, it Should be remembered 
thd nnni stopped, that he was also the Secretary of 

"B’rapidly State who readily handed over 
Mobid! i na ^ coinage, I education to Ipcal -authority cor- 
^1 ;8qat indicate - porate- Planilefs and finance chiefs. 


Tte hfetfliy 'of* the relationship The pract 
between local authorities and their virtue— a mi 
pofytecnnfcs shows that believers government 
jfte Sir Toby Weaver keep their government ; 
faith, while the sceptics increase flttle value i 
their doubts, without much hard book on the 
evidence having emerged to sup* in Chinese 
port one or the other. Meanwhile, a ' knows -Englis 
new generation of polytechnic ' The ualvtei 
directors u emerging. It is too early between tie 
to. Judge ,them. But pne.suspacts that fiQv enim St 
a lot pf cbuifdl leaders ind chief 
executives, are looking for people latter win fol 
who will, give them a quiet life, iswe nsrs/vP 
Tf }ere is no . doubt that personal *?atus P of md 
relationships in many places have fajavateuffc 

frlctionf nerBtin8 m0re . a0d mor 8 Wfmoni 

Yet while- personality clashes are of ^ exktime** 
not conducive to the healthy authority’s bi 
-.development of an institution, This is a ert 
undue .subservience to the -pay- mechanism I 
master must threaten the vital rpfp Sl wover 
polytechnics play as part of the government 
■countr^s : national investment . in SSSSn hv the 
post-school- learning, and cast a LotS Govern 
•. doubt on whether vital national con- t hat it is nnt 
cerns such as technician level work, jnn and iSJ 
. pgrt-thne and applied vocational Rata SunmSt 
coursea will receive effective 
development. itfsenSlS 1 

Also at risk is .that feeble plant So unsatisfi 
—entrepreneurship In tiie present Government, a 
climate local authorities, seem likely headed for th 

frown- ton - holy tecfihic ? bxSAlmia' ' fuudhi -froff 

;into ; . the market place unless the effectiveness 
financial returns era passed over polytechnic's 


The practice of economy is a 
virtue — a much neglected one in' 
government and especially local 

S oveminent spending. But there is 
ttle value in buying the cheapest 
pookon the market if it is written 
In Chinese and the reader only 
'.knows -English. 

The polytechnics are being caiight 
between the Scylla of greater local 
government intervention and the 
Charybdis of DES regulation. The 
latter will follow Inexorably as long 
as we persevere with the maintained 
status of polytechnics and a -pool* 
l«5A S 3?f tem for .financing them. For 
jit t ,non0 y f° r ®ach polytechnic 
mil . be determined as an average 
of existing expenditure and tht 
authority's bid for the coming year 
This is a crude and unsatisfactory 
mechanism. It also runs counter to 
■the long-overdue reform of local 
government finance being under- 
taken by the Government in the 
Local Government (No 2) : Bill, so 
that it ia.not geared to past spend- 
ing and the present anomaly oi 
Rate Support Grant — that die more 
an authority spends, the more grant 
it is entitled to — is corrected. 

So unsatisfactory is this that the 
Government, already seems udwarHy 
; headed' fop the (text .step oflipkiog 
funding 'from the pool to’ the co'st- 
efrectlycness and usefulness of a 


j iui \.w turn 

way hi to almost every discussion 
which .is. not actually focused on a 
play, poem or novel. Tho initials 
hiss aiid sigh their way through 
this afternoon's meeting, jostled 
by brisk- phrases eschewing definite 
article,. pert abbreviations, ond 
sturdy acronyms alongside which 
on optician's chart sounds 
euphonious. The name once trum- 
peted through these debates now 
seems part of a charm Eillcd folk- 
lore, or .the refrain of a whimsical 
song, “The Day Delnncy tried to 
Fix the Norms'. 

Meanwhile, we tnx our Ingenuity 
to ensure that individual 
response — especially in the context 
of • out;: heterogeneous student 
body-HWB not 'be sacrificed at the 
altar .-of-; public thrift. Bowing our 
heads 'to the axe; we cad at- least 
tbfaik’ "of Sir Gawain— -though 


there’s' nothing of the green knJ^it 
about Sir Geoffrey or Sir Keith. 

Tuesday's teaching drives out 
much Of this gloom and leaves me 
with a.;' refreshing sense of the 
variety , offered -by our courses, and 
by th&jlcinds of mind they attract. 
My first tutorial, with a student 
whose .principal interest lies out- 
side, my town subject 1 , ranges at will 
through'' the -menagerie of moder- 
nism. Ip a justly famous .essay, 
Lionel /.Trilling [' woiried about the. 
tendency for academic discussion 
Co domesticate i the '* farce and ter- 


awtare tffet what has defected from 
,, Mtfdecrtism’ , -khaw faded die 
label nojv seems ! — may simply be 
its con teiViporan city, or, at least, its 
continuity with the present. This 
doesn’t'. !of course mean that we 
shouldn't strive to re-posse ss \ tliat 
cantemporaaeity ; the erstwhUd 
11 modem " has merely become sub- 
ject te iBffl usual. coJiaitions of liter- 


ject tto.iths usual conditions of liter- 
try-hikttftj'lcal enquiry, All the same, 
ndav! L' cah’C.'s^pprJss ' a ^tattled 
■eocqort 4 tp this 20.ye<rp-oM -so 
Obviously.’flt home wkh Freud ; and 


parody, along with off. cuts of peo-. 

' pie’s tqaching and research. One of 
! l «e less happy Features of our cor-- 
net -of Hendon is that its three 
pubs are all radically unsatisfuc- 

• tory. One was a pleasant village 
inn until a new bar was added to 
house a juke-box which now com- 
prelie naively masks the disngree* 
able noise of people relaxing. The 
other two remain marvellously im- 
pervious to ihe technology or the 
sandwich. Fuelled .more by good 

! conversation than liy Lhe specialties 
.dc la region, we shudder- our way 
bac|i to) a meeting. - 

A colleague on sabbatical has 
committed s series of lectures to 
video-tape, and, on Thursday inoni- 
■ in S» * S.o along to wntcli. Any 
eq invocation in my attitude 
•• towards televised . lectures — bred, 
for example, of J. K. Galbraith's 
cxpensTvo cavortings— is soon dis- 
PeHed }»y die freshness and. clarity 
of tttesA talks. Back m the office' a 
pile of • niggling administrative 
r work has- been dealt with : once 
again I realize that dt helps lo have 
a course secretary of genius. For 
the rest of tflic morning I bask in 
the glow of a competence not my 
own and battle with SSR calcula- 
filOJM. 

.Collecting tiie latest issue of the 
polytechnic newspaper and a couple 
or memoranda, I find myself bom- 
barded by tiie fanictair pntois of 
cut9 and rationalizations ; the words 
take e minute or two to sort them- 
selves into the manageable syntac- 
tical shapes which I'm beginning to 
register with rntiier too much com- 
plaisance. So often are these issues 

an>d 80 anuch ore their likely 
effects taken for granted, that I 
■wonder whether they, too, might bij 
using their force aud terror.* I recall 
from my schooldays a 'hopelessly 
put-upon young teacher, steadfastly 

• 1 - *£ US - 1 ^" *** o^ktoowledge a hail 

qtotioplanes. and grintHug on . 

-SjaraeiWftaesB. 

, ionizer sar^eroid restored, he went' 
on corerfug tho blackboard as tha c 
Wdemargln A4 insults dive-bambed> 

A moistened finger-tip, ' or.} . 
satMea*. still, the sleeve of his tweed; 
jacket, served to clear a space for. 
furdier exposition, but total sur- 
render whs signalled when he quietiy 
retaieved one of the suicide squad 
at his feet and started to wipe the* 
boBpd.wi th i t. Making do, or accom-. 
modatiiig to a now resource situa- 
tjon, as -Nowspeak puts it, has its 
; pathetic and .humiliating tide, tod', 
often overlooked - by devotees of - • 
jmprovization and inventiveness, 

A day of seminars brings my 
week to an eiid. Sitting at my desk-' 

Info 4 m * ' si_. .1. _ •' 


Boivu arrange* criteria of ^.efficiency” and budget- 

_„ A ^ Mthipg. • ary copsiderotions. 

**4 * v »-VV 


polytechnic's courses. This would 
be an expensive and cumbersome 
process. 

Commonsense therefore dictates 
fl UGC-type- solution. Local authori- 
ties would have a stake oh aucji a 
. national committee but it should 
. allocate budgets by dealing direct 
With individual polytechnics, not 
with the local authorities as pro- 
posed by the Oakes Committee. We 
peed free-standing institutions able 
to develop their own distinctive 
activities - and excellences as they 
respond to the market— not official 
dom. 

There are signs that the DES, 
and a growing number of coun- 
cillors. ore beginning to appreciate 
the. pitfalls ahead if they pursue 
their present courses. The tide of 
opinion', in the department' is 
beginning . to turn in favour of 
setting up a national body to aVer- 
see the financing of the polv- 
techttics.nLetiriJS'hbpe'i that ‘it^will 
become a flood. •' 

The author is MP (ar Rlpon. ■ 

I 1 , .AkVw V. - - 1* i . « ' r • J »' rJ'.'.'-V-. . 


Mondrian and Cubism. : Dr Boyson 
night coH this the .knee jerk of tiie 
scandalized liberal.' “Those books 
are dangerous- 1" leers tho adver- 
tisement'.- for a- dirt-cheap , (that is, 
dazzlhgUy- inexpensive) set of D. H. 
Lawrence bound in one or other 
eco logical Jy ropu table nir.torlal. Go 
im mth. 1 you — nothing over looked 
’so cosy,:;- ; • 


On Wednesday Tfm on home 
ground,' teaching on the degree 
course Which occupies most of niy 
time As /both lecturer and bureau- 
crat. Those of us whose subject la 
English are naturally pleased that 
a good jtiimber of students take up 
tho. opportunity to read for a 
“ pure “ ^English , degree— “ tradi- 
tional ”. :as the modish sneers once 
labelled 'It— but the availahjlity of 
Modern Languages and, Literature 
in Translation pptloiis preserves a 
liealtiiy plurality, 

Lurtch, with sOrae colleagues and 
the curator of -our charming local, 
museum, is a feast of anecdote and 


then offers & dearer impression of 
a. few duld -coloured but hyperactive 
squirrels. , The whole place seems 
momentarily . quiet It’s a func- 
tional. but .not ugly building, i 
though qruch of the teaching 
accommodation -,.■!■ ' decidedly, 
sijaboy. A? long conversation with' 

■ last term’s dfstingirislied visiting * 
soholqr, M I faoorted hint from the- 
staff lounge to bis first lecture, 
readied its oiriy pause ivhcn we 
attained an eminence which looks 
down on rows of drab grey roofs. . 
"And here are ", I began, in al- 
together too - ■ triumphant . r tone, 
“The huts** I added, after* a 
alienee which can only have Jn- y 
creasod the drama, and with a. 
cadence that’ belonged to quite 
another sentence than -the ope X '* 
had eta r tod. Well, we have made ' 
do for several yours, and tho tent- . 
porary has become tiie all. 1 can’t ' 
say that I shall miss rooms that are 
too hot. in .summer. and- ton cold in . 
.winter, when, In September, we 
move to Tottenham. But the rem- 
nants of Hendon village form an 
attractive sort, of patchwork, and ' 
oven . the customary Friday traffic *■ 
jam . acquiree a certain tawdry 
romance as I 'stroll past it on my 
way home. 

Mike W alters • 

The author t$ deputy course leader 
(at present . acting course leader) ■ 
of the Djit Modem English Studies ' 
degree at Middlesex Polytechnic, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Northern College and the chamber of commerce 

Ti- ie niultr<itundalilc that after through history, litcruturc, philoso- student than would be tlie case in 
j 2 mouths absence The THES should phy, economics and sociology to the the colleges of further education 
hn mix i mu tn catch uu with some problems which arc faced today by or the poly tcchn ic,_ wh ere > there 19 


be anxious to catch up with some 
of Inst year’s news. Ii seems ruiLier 
unfair, however, uf Paul FI other to 


men and women who volunteer tn 
play a more active part in a deniu- 


: ^E-nglish at 
Oxford 

really M fjr 



ample accommodation available. V a .U Schmidt really » 

(2) The training of trade union ®; f , 1 ’' 1 Syn Jp al [ hy with the people b 
nffii’inla Sc f>vrrpnipl» ininm-l-ani- mid tmclies tilut lie cannot remernta 


l.ang ’a story ‘about the current crntlc society. officials is extremely important and , i on X n W te ®g*o 

development of the new residential Of course sonic students applying cannot be carried out effectively at ’°V lt . ,!S , 1 ,™ S acko ^ 


HIGHER I: DUCAT ION SUM.FMFKT 

House Square, London WCIX 8E2. Telephone 01-837 1234 


Campaign for 
rectorship 

revisited 




mm 


dev elu pnie lit of the new residential Ot course sonic students applying cannot be carried out effectively at 

aduftcnUcBe in South Yorkshire- — for the short course, have cHfflci.l- Northern College It should bu with ' SJSS&S 

the Northern College— oil the attacks ties in obtaining paid educational carried out at a college of further ima be? 

nmde upon h when it was founded leave; others have even gi eurei education or polytechnic, where 0xfol . d t hr ouch a ISriLrf * 1 
J 8 months ago. The attack, launched- difficulties in finding care for then; students mix with other disciplines f ortllnes not kiiowin?wlut tUS 
by Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, children during such a period I of ^ ‘rj lo expect of 


nv OllCIllCiU LllillllUCI Ul V^UJIIIUCI ID, uuiuit" ■■ i— ■ — — — miu, mu.lL uii|iui imii, niiuic „vijnrt nr wlur . ; , . . , • . j • . . 

at that time ivus busad on a mis- residential study. But our expe-, union officials and trainee nin lingers m t i ex Pe«ed «1 Tho simplest thing- to do now with that junior lecturers should have teachers This miaht h» i.<nntprii<r. i 

liitdcrstunditig of the aims and ricnce so for is that with patient are trained together in the same [^remained largely f mystified the Clegg Commissi ononpav com- their pay reduced to not much more if the ACT pulled o'ur o^Clceei^ 
government &t' the college.- negotiation, thoughtful counsel ling lectures. This is also the view m | s expected in write riiE JJPPW j« J® *o bu^ than that of secretaries and that fused to accept the ref erenof or 

It Is not, as h» been suggested, "..dthop™ or b«w Aild cm the Russell Report. __ _ . othe? l-xni2timis Ji SL ^ should be the Government abollsff 


" , other expectations accompany rim 

(31 Certainly we consider that the 8 j nce “ bad ’* essays are peraliS 


a trade union college , managed by facilities, arrangements can be made [ 3 ) Certainly we consider that the 
the NUM or any other union. Sixty and successful short courses can be one-year and two-year residential 
of the 90 places are taken by run winch are of very renl vulue course s, for Gateway and Liberal 
Students' on two-.vuar coupes who to the^ local associations, em me com- g tll{ j; es %% -l 1 i c h are “designed tn 


“Ah, Mr IS u liner. Thank you very 
much for cuniing at such short 
ti it i ice. J think you kuow everyone 
un tlie committee. Now, as you 


, me wummu.'.. liouul and cross-disciplinary ill 

;iy have heard, over the next two noiicro, offering a second chance ut 
eeks we re trying to see more or higher educiitinn for men nnd 


guarantor authorities in South J 

Yorkshire, and this gives the college B . a .™™ re 
a wide hnse that it cun build on For I 7 I We 


ucr LtiaL iiir. sin ce bad essays are Mnaliid 
residential ^ definition of wbat constitute 1 
and Liberal “ good ” essay is rarely provide! 
designed tn until 0 ne ; s | 0 „ obviously flouafc 
Is of intllvi- iug ; often too late. I’m not an 
-assess their even .now, one term to go before q 
king a major final exams, that I could oof] 
njustified. A summarise what I do, although ft 
>e more than some extent 1 have learnt, tolok 
Demands vary from tutor 10 tutor 


less all the Grade I lecturers hero I wmiicn wliu missed out uu earlier its future development. 


in tlie polytechnic nnd let then, I opportunities. 


Yours faithfullv. 


know In » iv ihey'rc going tn fare as In urldiTion about 30 places are MICHAEL BARR ATT BROWN, 
a result of the Clegg comparability l «kuii ll l» by students on shorter Principal, Northern College. . 


settlement. You’re the first we’ve ,. y f of ,w,; a ;. e ^iVen' lwTiifM: Sir,— Under the headline, York* cil. We still maintain there should 
asked to talk to. Alphabetical, you v idunl trade uniinr -md the TUC sbiro’x Ruskii) Under Fire ITHES, be a balance of trade' unions, 
know. Someone has to be tho first. f„ r wlimn the college offers a , March 14) Paul Flailmr reports on management and politicians. 


courses of one tn five .weeks. About 


Sir, — Under the headline, York- 


(4> We have never commented on When the staff do provide tut 
the inclusion of Mr Arthur Scargill. pies, these depend all top obta in 1 
When we made our protest — that such techniques as learned alkw 
only one side of industry was repre* — 1 ; e - in-jokes ; a House ne 
seated on the council— Mr Scargill rather nicely described by UinU 
was not evgn a. member. of the coun- McLuhan as 
cil. We still maintain there should .** mannerisms of .a supemH;-!! 


it- Jt was established last winter principals and directors should be the Government a boHslSd 

i« the dying days of Mr Callaghan’s given increases of up to 30 per cent, before it could be completed 88 

SoSESn fiiie d!e r issue e of b |ow Tl,ls conch,sion is contradiacd by rl ]J® ll V r *l nnoa why the' whole 
expedient to tuuge tlie issue oflow a common sense view of equity, by Clegg episode should not be quickly 

W J" ® P ““ c t , *' SC f 5 niiSi“„ l ° th e actual, operation of the labour 10 [-gotten is that comparisons of 

bring to an end the (politically) market (any college could have told sa * rtries are an essential element in 

dM T g J^.., e , by , 0 C .°J- ■ U ,'. h0r,t i Hiat in many subjects 1 °“. ■"* crcdib J« aotl sKenlva iScSSiM 

maauBl workers. In this limited turer Is are very difficult to recruit, J 5 °I |C y — and such a policy is in the 

ambition the commission was sue- while j£ polytechnics have found it interests of nil who are employed 

ctssful— although too late .to save difficult to attract good candidates 1,1 the P ubI, c sector. Such compari- 

Labour. But its subsequent reports for directorships tho reasons are so,w must somehow nvoid the two 1 T . . 

have coounanded neither respect other than money), and by the extremes of vague valuo-judgmenls Hat 1TC K 
nor credibility. The commission’s policy of NATFHE which has tradi- n , boi,t lhe inerl, s oF various jobs w v nwugviw 

methods have been consistently, tionally been to favour junior lec Uiat , C “P never be proved, and of „ , , „ , 

and probably justly, criticized, and turers rather than their better paid cHamstlc Clegg-style coinpara- The news that Grnnndo Tolevi 
its conclusions have sometimes seniors. That nolicv mav he riehc nr blhl y exercises with their . spurious lias been making a filmed ver 



.** mannerisms of .a auperciHr-js 
equitone that mime typoyjfft 
uniformity . . . ; ” 


scorned to fly In the face of com- wrong but it is not the' business of “^curacy. It is easy to see how Brideaftewd Rcmsiterf nt Castle 
won sense. The new Conservative an unaccountable pny comparability £, ss feI1 . *n l ° lllis second trap. Howard provokes in ino waves of 

Government is doubly unsympnthe- commission to upset the priorities T ,e commission rightly was roluc- memory mid • nostalgia ut different 

lie to Clegg— as a quango, and as of trade unions. *“ nt l ,° accept the tendentious terms levels. Castle Howard was, it seems 

an essentially bureaucratic instru- c prnnH i„ nt reference and the “fixed” com- generally agreed the original for 


was told. I never actually met 
Gretton. He was . . erm . . , gone 
. . . before I arrived . - . the term 
before, actually . . and thou I , . . 
erm . : . started ". 

"Yes quite so, Quite so. All 
right, .Mr Buhner, let’s get down to 
the nitty-gritty. You’re married man 
aren't you? ” 

. “Yes sit” 

2VAiiy nippers? " ! . 


Flowers realism 


likely to causa dismemberment of 
a major department specializing in 


Media studies 


Stimulus is not necessarily t » 
stitute ‘for good 1 clear tent's | 
especially at tlie start of kn 
undergraduate life. And to sayfit 


jLiri ’ 1 impoBsiuja lor mem 10 ue luicu be the temporary disappointments Castle Howard I v 

ana nrrlrinaninaT obvou . s > h? 1 ® . tbe s . ame tra P NATFHE. and d islocai joiis to established pay about, feeling, like Charles Ryder 

h ih? rimin' Diatant, example Yet the reference should go ahead patterns but the ^crediting of any at tlie start of the book, that I had 

£ S u - ° £ th .f domite the obvtous dangers and attempt tit estahlisli a rational in- been there before. 

Si. 515 Polytechntc and difficulties. Next year’s university comes policy. Perhaps the last few - 

There .*! cleBr| y 5 , l ' ailt Wl11 apparently include the months of the commission’s life 

winini Dadly wrong with a com- Government's own estimate of what should be devoted to avoiding tills \i/„ j 

parabllity exercise that concludes Clegg is likely to award university most damaging outcome of nil. W 6 |!TlIlt&U SOI 


** Whut *ir? '* ’ l - - aeparcHien^s, , an .academic unit which is - proven money. • . . fAi-mulate 

Nippers? ClilWgii? " ; which now contain i“a .pepfoaso^a i a wutdemicall v exceBapt ehd also ..M a whole page Anderson ® 

n ON vim sir. Four. Ttvo with secretary and a dog tin quote one as Hie most cost-effective in Lon- managed to give no Information on t" should h 

chickenpux at rhe monient, although i r ie,n , M ' ,be , party), don. Alone in London we produce tlie work going on. He apparently re arii that stage 

the only sign of it lit the youngest Hpwtvei, on ii piatlurm composed doctors at a cost coniparablfe’ to Believes tliere is both a vast amount r j 
is {he spots, and of course tliey “f.. 1 *,' 1 * a belief in demo- medical schools outside . London: and 'none at all. No interfest -in p ni - t hr 

won’t take them back aL schuol as f iai . 10 P* ejections that may well instead, tho report recommends media production? No interest tn nt 

long as they’ve still got snots”. . J®- ”'5J r ® ■J’ increasing student Intake above the media consumption ? In view of • P • 

‘■Good. And your wife. Is she of'' ^hn mid tf ln n»ed level at .two schools (St • tlie rtmie of publications recent y 2 m pro* 

at home?’* . : . . Jf,* ^of P «Tedral edSia- <3®Arge’s : qnd. Chi,rin B ^ -Cc osjt) which dealing with both topics I «n only «™ vi J e r0 J 

.;3» «lr , ^’re . very mJt tSko place SL 8 ?^ 11 M *«">** «" ,east cost ' X' " ***** ’ 5 ?£« 

! . • •• • I • . i • site.’- Flowers orcmosca sweenins * PFl v6 ‘. ■ - . 1 * t.. ’ i.:„ tricks t 


mv own • judgwentt IF r llieic Is more than just a whiff authorities’ body is set up. CLEA already nearly certain that the dis-. 

I should hayo.ww “P^wiusift in. the Council of members. apparently agreed .to set tri button of. pool funds next year : 

Ii that stage al lae wlacaotMi Authorities’ recent up their' national ' body without any.' is likely to be based on another. I had been tfiei 


We printed some ingenious 
leaflets, incorporating the 
most fantastic of his 
characters 


of the night with a roll of posters 
under my duffle coat while more 
agile campaigners dim lied through 
a window to hang thorn inside, when 
the supporters of a rival candidate 
(a group' of nigger toughs support- 
ing, I think, Lord Cameron, u most 
respectable judge) found me there, 
guessed what I was doing and hem 
me over . the. head until 1 Jet the 
posters go and sank ..senseless to 
the ground. Waugh, who' stmt a 
photograph of me with a great 
bruise over my eye, .replied that 
he was . glad to sec that we were 
working hard in his cause. It con- 
cluded, as Rectorial s did in Lhnse 
days, with a barbaric fight all day 
11 jc? , 9 d Q uad » covered in soot 
and_ fisliheads, blockaded by n firo 
engine that was irresponsibly sum- 
moned and got jammed In the 
entrance. Of course, wo failed dis- 
astrously. Someone like Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming was elected by an 
overwhelming vote. 

We never met Waugh at the time. 
on, y ® year, or two later 
® 0 “« £ lecture in Edin- 
burgh and his band of supporters 
arranged a fine little party for him 
after the lecture. We' bought , via™ 
wo understood front the bonks to 
fevonnte drink (he did not 
touch it) ; we tried out nil sorts 
» J briR,lt ,yp» in fi conversations (ho 
did uqt join in) ; wc exchanged 
liar rowing accounts of the war the 
said tie loved it); and as far as 
I remember ho then fell asleep 
(or maybe that was E. M. Forster 
V “i 1 ^ party). All In ail wo 
thought he was frightful — in a 
phrase from one of his awn vivid 
passages,, a lunatic pig. 

And yet. Waugh offered such nn 
astounding mixture of callousness 
and the most exquisite sensitivity ; 
bloak unconcern and at the same 
ume a profound understanding. 
Like the sentence at the cut! of 
BndechMd: “The avalanche was 
down, tho hillside swept bare 
behind it; the last echoes died on 
the white slopes; the new mound 
glittered nnd lay still in the silont 
valley 

That may have been far a tima 
the end of Evelyn Waugh, but it was 
only the start of an interest in lhe 
Rectorial. It could, we thought, lie 
argued that the election of u Rector 
uy the_ students was one of the 
most distinctive and valuable of all 


there before at Brldes- 


Cohg as they've still got spots ”, 

11 Good. And your wife. Is she 
at home? 

“Ori yes sir , . t , we’re .’.very 
happy 


; •. M® ■ very Si ?. 1 mu£ i 3 t “place o^a. Zp'e SfeSK” “ am ° Wg t,lfl least “ st ’ ffi' ***"”* ***** M 

‘•tfq. no Biilmer. .1 Think we’re changed I n^he oi'gi’Sio To? pre- ; Alternative proposals = to chose Anders™ nam^^ix^Snes 
at cfpss-nurposes. I mean, does she clinical medical education in ton- contained ip . die report can/ and . J lul 
.. ,..work?” f\ • don.‘ • ■ wHL be put forward. One hopes or wnom ® re aeaa, one ms 

” Oh yes. Sorry. Sorry. Yes slip’s it Is worth noting thbt 'the work- - , tj^se who .will decide these -JJ!*: “V 


ricks correctly J truly w c m unices i-ecom- will, for the tir 

t t act ’ activity Hes In knowing ? hearted. They both the teaching 

. * r ®® and ™ -ihat influences £ |^g ./gLponBis ■ to ■ ensure ■ theit* principals and dli 

fefend, ?"l U 'TJcks of literary MS on the Tn Wiese circun 


of whom are dead, one his friend, tr [ c ks of literary P*** °J5 P re -®minence on the 

one: an educationist, leaving one form our tricks . Advanced Further Educa 

sentence from one sociologist who Tj' !ore is now considerable wjg g^ouaeji and. evei? - after .the 
has worked on the media the hefi^ n6 wr ^ campaign far gj i^A^Lt ad jJ >ee " published 
only foundation for his fabrication. f vfl rknis kfafds. 'Let's AialuxiUes 'Metropolitan 


le being, exclude pohtlcial and educational . judge- 
unions a (id college ■ men is to ■ bear on 1 the financial 
ectors. ■ arrangements next year, a body con- 


tildes . we recognized — the war* 
Roman Catholicism, the arrogance; . 


a trainee Interviewer with • the ing party Contained no representa- Issues will be more ready to ' listen l^ 01 ^ „ ih « ' 1 JhS Tliere is now ^ rfSt* 

Government Social Survey”.- ■. - live nE the pie-clinical Sciences, to rational argumant than was appa- iff *SI!SS»iS heldnd our campaign f 

’’Very ‘good. ' Well, filially Mr and hence it is bri surprise that the rently the .case for the working on J/ fl “H! 1 / of various ktofds. 'Let 
— , Biilmer t could you just remind tlie recommendutioiis in this area are. party chaired by Lord Flowers. If ...P.® iia t j 16 . i|®[. , tn ® once Student dissent 

committee' of yoilr present salary, ill-cousideiod and inconsistent. For not, medical education iii London j?™™ * lf B c U >i h w • mi>i nl tn th e serious attentio 

Not to the last • digit ' of: course, example, nboliUon of the pre-clinlcal may die from the remedies pro- ““j 1 ® a. Yours faithfully, 

Nearest figure will do.**, ' ' ' dojiartmcnts at the Royal - Free posed by Flowers rather than from ““L;? L L„ n? <nmP JANE E, REED, 


- it’s about £4,600 a year sir. Hospital School oF Medicine is pro- the diseases which now afflict it. 

That's gross,*’ nosed , 1 although this scliooi is dpaci- Yours faithfully, . , 

-Excellent. Now al} • we have to lically noted in the report as being H. R. V. ARNSTGIN, 

... ^ .1. markfaH lt» aurrncVFill in B>Vuauri,n - n c . ■ 


Anderson lias read at least part ot y faithfully, 
one book and one article on the 1A xip p REED 
subject and been crossed at some , ”, * nnUea* 
time by someone in a semlnor. If St Awes CoUege. 
you . are prepared to publish such tmora. 


n Uinwu uiuiuih, 

si .l ns » oE I* a n k ®r- determine- the outcome of 'the ment-has^ become ^rwhelmlna'in with one or othcr of the characters 

discussions taking place in West- the educational recession Induced Inside us. We were, for a fdonous 

loaed fonSiiH • &ce centr &Hy’ minster Rnd Whitehall, PubliceJIy, by the present one. But a rush -to brieE P er l° d « hy 111 ? 1,1 a borne. 

Ul ", . • CLEA argues that its new body is create structures befdie functions, -It - was - partly because I knew 


you . are prepared to pumtsn such 
unsChDlarty work from someone so 
]; poorly qualified, I can ohly conclude 
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from someone so ■ nn reform.!?, 

can ohly conclude S |r ,-— The deba « coUrsa 0 
: ieam ‘ anything Oxford English 


ise I knew 
'augh’s other 
Immediately 
in tlie early, 
f Edinburgh' 


H pres^ntio-S j lUBner eduoa- ipooli.i which, has caused confusion ■ authorities would be umVlje to try ig 50s at the University of Edinburgh, 
pooriy quaimua, 4 tun oiuy cunciuuu «"i j"’i 7 «VliBh 1 cours® MlSw 1 C by 3 and heartache, this year and cbnld.' by sleight of hand to create the! lhot we should put Waugh, up ,for 

that I shall not learn ' anything .Oxford ^^Engusn^^ Qfflinilttpfe.npq,.- ,bef even more damaging next year, embryo of a national body. 'whlbh ‘ Rector.. The. other -promoters were 

worth knowing about fields With March 21) wluit . ^ oUr ^ : at is o^twsibly ^am- To avert anotlier crisis, the argu* subordinates institutional interests by no meansi all .Catholics ; they were, 

which I am Ifiss familiar; • 1 «P®ciflc to the Kne» we qpestion ,.of„ jugher.,,.' men trims, h ’Miy consisting, of and vests excessive power iu main- very literary. If the WaUgh 


University ‘ Court, which is the. 
equiValelu m Scotland of tha Uiilver- 
rity Council in England, i.e. the body 
that controls the money. The proto, 
type or • thq Scottish universities 
being Bologna rather than Paris, the 
universities were essentially student 
orientated. Logically, in the late 
1960s,; the students, twice elected 
a student as Rectojr, 

Since the regulations were ' 
modified, the students h a ye 
the most astonisiiing . 
election ever 

In those earlier post-war days we 
tended ,tp elect an., eminent man. 
Infer a comedian, later again a tele- 
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who come mu nn the negntive side continues — □ bend l ine from your 
in this Hitle business. The Clegg issue of March 2 1— but not, I fear, 
clolv'lmck, as the. chaplain rather , [ (1 your pages. Only one .page earlier 
f havid. Walker reviewed the .Oxford 

'insist: 

clear ?, >. thorpe, as a ihember ofMhe mu^t 


suujw. 1 , •imikcuu.^ua- uepurimcui or niucnemistry, ., wllldi I am less familiar. ■ speni.u m* - - fr oni 

I’t of the report seems King’s College, London. , .. I shall . be instructing my netf* 1 not, be seen f “JJ 1 otfoti 

-■ ... agent accordingly.' , ■ problems of 

irony ' f - ' Clegg comparability . . • ?FA a (S|g?. 
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bility surveys carried out for the 


V,' . The , English to- 

. Group has di awn art^iu 
I— l. rlAplmtlon ot P 0l “ . 


h silii i j ^L a V c ■ 1 -S. nr ! 5 P Ciai decisions. and ' those whd teach Is an essential found then- way into writing and 

slaaiil^w « W . There ,gre. at least two reason.^,, ingredient of any solution to the broadrasang and teaching.* We yfrote, 

likely tn iS 2 ?*L u ?®- ol W$i ??fl l§ however, , why this argument, is- planning problems of the public to the author, got a little money out- 

. . . P? rt before the lpcal uncohvin^tng. First , of all. lt, is sector.' ' '. bf liim:(hprefedly wichdi , awn when'- 

' "y.-., 1 r ' /• he reahsed ho^mutl) dhSp*r4c wHS 1 ” 

waAii « k ilii-sii “jaas {raSiJg’Ww.^ • w 4 . 


To. take extreme 


I have always been open , 
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. -^ijr go 6 ' £3 'Tn^uso ,,c ) v ’. ”K”"wlla pion)i* 
pPund, r ;. ... ,WU| bo. E3 a 3S0-.,- fo iW. . t iio tired Paco nf llrii 

ihu.^rumv tKat^S roughly/ a. Negq- ni v : J k»if 

Yimi'-fTninnsIn lillt v . Alvnrri rnP .trimiuc. .'OU^t half that 1 


organized a campaign. 

lhe flection of a R ... 

dents does raqhire, like any elecUon, 1 
a good dea| pf organization. We 
prititod .some .. .Ingenious leaflets,' 


he , would be .."most wek 3 p ViR' The\l^ ft 22^;2 
\o come here. ‘ In •- April, i 'fusion 5 and disei L c ^ctf«^Sf 
& uiade.;an .appolntm^tvtq. the tS» Jf? 

ire which -he did npt keep: - - 0 a “oxford, ‘pomsds “n;-.- t 


® owl k ; i 7 n A t auterennai- response lea to rite 1 tp introduce ■. p -DipHE opin to' scared a palpable hit \vith a single 

v . - . ® ,r| s nave lndead lost popular misconception that, the students with oho, 'A level 1 only sheet tibat copied the front of' the 1 
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ence and importance. The Rector 
delegated his. ao were to a couple-o£ 
assessors ■ on the. Court and merely 
aaye an address, a speech Jn tha 
tiered semicircular McEwan , Hall . 
which gave t^e. audience, an oppor- 1 
to ; catcall and.: howl and 
uiceriy • . dlsrupi; the proceeding's. . Ic ; 
must have ; been the "democratic.. 
Intellect" - If yob liaveh’t experi- 
enced thlh kind. of Dementia Scotica t 


docs sgem to be 
arly satisfactory 

egg at q great man. 

That has .all chaqgod. Now the 
students— together with the staff 
since the regulations ware modified , 
T^haye made the • most ' astonishing , ■ 
ejection evet*. The present Reqtor ; 
of the University ot Edinburgh is 
Father Anthony Ross (a member of . 


occastotij . .aince .,«pruj,- . ; wc Msa ys 0 ppor> National 'Academic Awards. ■ . 

• ..have heard nothing from nun.' may/'hrstinie ara^gjuidy, • ■ "- ! ■ Policy statesneiits made, during : tbe 

although '. Jhis . publishers .-requested a depressing suPf ^ who • 197QS by tho j Labour Government 

-a print- of. i a photograph; In,, our. {□ reply to ?. u r i >ArfaB bw com-L ®«®)UdeH from show that the decision not to apen 


archives iiyhlch we supplied; mnl the wanted 
publishers -have sent us a* compli-. essays; 
ineiitai'y, copy of. Ins .bopkj/. -Any. and in 


ibve provided' a viable, altcrhative , « quickly emereed however tbtat 
lor the lB-yeapold school-leaver who there ; wero some Insuperable prob- 
loos not want to enter -immediate j^ms. Wauai was a Catholic arid ; 
rniplbyment and ia not suitably masted in Ms manifesto on saydng 
luallffed for a degree course or so : that immediately made lum sus- 
eacher training. ■■ pact in_a Scottish University, even 

.-As a two-year ■ sub-degree course '•} tlie 1950s. Moro serious was did 
n its own right, consisting of both discovery- uiat no • one had beard of 


the ordok 1 of Blackfrlars founded by 
St Dominic in the early thirteenth 
century). ’ At the dmd of the Waugh 
campaign lie was attached la tho 


t that the decision not to open! its own right, consisting of- both .discovery laat rib' one had beard of -. 
r aa : alternative route Into higher a: general education and some spe- him. Those wflio had thobgbt he ivas 
i. education for this substantial group, clalized elements, it might lead to a- » w«Jm But Uie majority of i 
was deliberate.. - , . . * , wider, future : occupational -choice students had not read any books.' 

f v i -Moi’eovfl', the decision Was'.niad^ and be welcomed 6y business. In- 1 There were, on the other:- hand, 

■X ultimately 1 on the : grounds- Of- cost dlistry and . public service, * M'- some memorable occasions worthy' 1 

i t v because tho Government feared that In doing so: it would give sup- of an *-- : 

-.' take-up would be too dnihfisiastic. port to- the '‘Robbins Principle ”• 'was * 

■It was not. made because of lack that’ higher education should 1 be have 
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: It was not . made because of lock that’, higher education 1IW , 

. of demand^ ■‘'not' or! educational available to- all Who want it alld- are j hockey sticks. -I was standing out- 
' grounds , and not because the qualified to receive; it: ■ I side the Old Quad in the middle 


any electioneering campaign. It - 
s the only- time in iriy life I 1 
m been beaten unconscious with - 
:key sticks. I was standing outv 


Catholic chaplaincy, writing a thesis ; 
latdr life 1 became the' Catholic clian. 
Iain IA rhe^ university. Now he la 
Rector. John Knox must be turning 
over and over In his grave. Apart 
from his owii scholarship Father 
Anthony has done a lot for prisoners 
end , dreg;, addicts and alcoholics — 
providing , in « rod way a shelter 
ana forum in the very heart of- tho 
university for people • about whom 
the university community might 
hqve same responsibility and .con- 
cern. Tlie liveliness of a student 
university remains. Gaudcnmui 
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